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Vol. I. • PHILADELPHIA, JULY, 1863, No. 1. 

FBOSFEOTUS. 

The introduction of the Dental Timeb to the notice of the professional 
public, commences with this number, and we propose briefly to present a 
general ontltne of its design, object, and what it is hoped it may acoom* 
plish. 

The design of the publishers is to collect and diffuse such information 
as may be of daily use to the Dentist, either in the office, laboratory, or 
study ; as that instruction is ever the most valuable that can be used in 
daily practice, its benefits accruing to both patient and practitioner. 
Theory, when founded on inferences drawn from established principles, in 
a dental journal, should not be lost sight of; yet it is our aim to make the 
Dental Times as practical a magazine as possible ] an assistant to the 
working as well as the thinking dentist. 

The editorial corps is composed of gentlemen who are engaged in 
teaching special branches of their profession, and t^y propose to 
oontribnte articles in their several departments. The publishers of the 
journal solicit and hope to receive contributions from the profession, or 
those interested in its advancement, their columns being ever open to the 
student, the worker, or the teacher ; having but one aim, viz. : the promo* 
tion of Dental Education and Literature, they confidently hope for the 
co-operation and patronage of the Dental public. 

The Dental Times will be issued on the 1st day of July, October, 
January and April, and, as its name indicates, will << keep pace with the 
timeSf' and thereby assist its readers in so doing. 



MATTEB AITD ITS FBOPEBTIES. 

BT T. L. BUCKIXGHAMy D. D. S. 

Before we consider the properties of matter, it will be necessary to ex- 
plain what we understand by the term matter. Webster defines matter 
to be " the substance of which all bodies are constituted," and this is 
probably as clear an explanation as can be given; anything that has 
magnitude, occupying a -certain space and preventing all other substance 
from occupying that space, is called matter. 
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Two theories have prevailed in regard to ihie ultimate constitution of 
matter-— one was that matter could be divided infinitely, and we would be 
compelled to believe this to be so ffom one mbde of reasonbg ] for we 
cannot conceive of any substance being ap fpl^ but that it could be divided 
into two, if we had instruments sufficiently delicate, or at least it could 
be theoretically divided, and the two parts into four, and so on without limit. 
This can be demonstrated by a very simple problem. If, on a horizontal 
line, a perpendicular be raised, and a segment of a circle be drawn from one 
line to the other, a line starting at the point where the first two lines meet, 
running out at an angle of forty-five, would divide the segment of a 
circle into two equal parts ; another line at an angle of twenty-two and 
a half divides one of the parts into two, this process might be con- 
tinued without limit ; for if we imagine one of the original lines to be ex- 
tended to an indefinite length, and the smallest space between it and another 
line starting from the same point, then the two lines cannot be parallel, 
and will divide any line crossing them into larger or smaller parts, as it 
may be nearer or farther from the starting point. 

The above is not now held to be the correct hypothesis. At the present 
time the theory of atoms or molecules is the one that prev/iils. That is, 
that matter was created in certain definite fixed sizes and shapes, although 
these particles are exceedingly small, and so minute as to admit of no 
division, still they have a definite size and shape. 

Sir Isaac Newton writes, in regard to the atomic theory : 

" It seems t^me that God, in the beginning, formed matter in a solid 
mass of hard impenetrable particles, and that these particles being solids, 
are incomparably harder than any porous bodies compounded of them — 
even so very hard as never to wear or break in pieces. No ordinary' 
power being able to divide what Ood made one in the first creation." 

Chemistry has also shown tliat it is constituted of particles possessing 
definite and limited magnitudes. These particles, (or atoms as they are 
called,) are never changed in any way whatever, but remain the same in 
size, figure and weight through all their various combinations. 

I might here say something about the size of the atoms, but as they are 
so exceedingly small, it is difficult to conceive an idea of their magnitude. 
Gold can be beaten into leaves so thin that it takes 3S9?ow ^ make an 
inch in thickness. Dr. Wollaston drew platina wire to the ^|j,J^^ of an 
inch in diameter, and although it is nearly the heaviest metal, a mile of 
the wire only weighed a grain. 

Professor Silliman, in his Principles of Philosophy, gives some very 
interesting statements of the << minute divisions in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms." He remarks, in reference to the red corpuscles in 
the blood of man and the musk deer : << In man the diameter of these 
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corpuscles is the 8,500 of an inch, and in the musk deer only the 12,000 
of an inch — therefore, a drop of human blood, such as would remain sus- 
pended from the point of a cambric needle, will contain about 8,000,000 
of corpuscles, and about 120,000,000 might float in a similai'jdrop drawn 
from a musk deer. 

** But these instances of the diyisibilitj of matter are far surpassed by 
the minuteness of animalcules, for whose natural hbtory we are indebted 
chiefly to the researches of the renowned Prussian naturalist, Ehrenberg. 
He has shown that there are many species of these creatures so small, that 
millions toother woul(f not equal the bulk of a grain of sand, and thousands 
might swim at once through the eye of a needle. These infinitesimal 
animals are as well adapted to life as the largest beasts, and their motions 
display all the phenomena of life, sense and instinct. Their actions are 
not fortuitous, but are evidently goyerned by choice, and directed to gratify 
their at>petites and avoid the dangers of their miniature world. The 
stagnant waters of the earth, (and sometimes the atmosphere,) everywhere 
are populous with them to an extent beyond the powers of the imagination 
to conceive their numbers. Their siliceous skeletons are found in a fossil 
state, forming the entire mass of rocky strata many feet in thickness and 
hundreds of square miles in extent. 

^ The polishing-slate near Bilin, in Bohemia, contains in every cubic inch 
about 41,000 millions of these animals. Since a cubic inch of this slate 
weighs 220 grains, there must be in a single grain 187 millions of skeletons, 
•and one of them would therefore weigh about the 187 millionths of a grain*. 

<< It is impossible* to form a conception of the minute dunensions of these 
organic structures, and yet each separate organ of every animalcule is a 
compound of several substances, each in its turn comprising numberless 
atoms of carbon, oxygen and hydrogen.'' 

Matter has certain forces or properties. One, which is universal, is the 
force of gravitation. « Every particle of matter attracts every other par- 
tide in the direct ratio of its massj and in the inverse ratio of the square 
of Us distanced* 

It is not necessary to enter into any long explanation of this force. It 
differs from all other forces as it acts upon all matter, and is in pro- 
portion to the quantity and the distance. A very limited explanation 
would require more space than is intended to be given in this paper. I 
will therefore pass on to another force— adhesion. This force only acts at 
an immeasurably small distance, and between particles of matter of 
different kinds, but the different kinds of matter must have affinity for 
each oUier. Wax, when softened, will adhere to a piece of wood, but if 
the wood be oiled or wet with water, the wax will not adhere to it, the oil 
or water preventing it from commg in close contact. Mercury will not 
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adhere to glass. Two pieces ct wood may unite with glue, which 
ireqaently has greater tenacity than the wood, so that in attempting to 
separate them, the wood will break before the glae will separate from it. 
Fluids have the property of adhering to solids, but not in all cases. 
Water, for an example, will adhere or wet wood or glass, but it will not 
tallow or other oily substances. This adhesion between fluids and solids 
is seen in a very curious phenomena, capillary attraction.* 

It ia not necessary to show this phenomena that a tube be used. If a 
piece of glass be held vertically in water, the water will rise up on the 
glass above the surface of the surrounding water. If another piece of 
(^s is placed in the same position as the first, and brought within a 
quarter of an inch of it, the water will rise between them. The height 
of the water will be in proporti<Hi to the close proximity of the glasses* 
This phenomena is shown better with tubes than with plates of glass ; if 
the tube has a very small bore, the water will rise a considerable distance 
in it, (in a tube lio of an inch bore, the rise will be about 4 inebes.) By 
coloring the water, it can be seen very pl^nly« 

Capillary attraction is very important in nature y it is by this process 
that the surface of the earth is kept moist in dry weather. The rain* 
when it falls in large quantities, is absorbed by the earth until it becomes 
saturated : thrai when the weather is dry, and the moisture on the surface is 
evaporated, the water again returns to the sur&ce by this adhesive attraotioii 
between the earth and the water. This process can be shown by taking 
some dry porous earthy substance, as a brick, or piece of dry clay, and 
patting the lower part in water, when the part out of the water will soon 
become moist. It is also by this that our lamps are kept burning, the oil 
or whatever fluid is used, is conducted up the wick by capillary attraotion* 
the heat evaporates it, forming it into gas which bums, giving off heat 
enough to evaporate another portion, which also bums, and so the process 
goes on until the oil is exhausted. Or, if we put some alcohol in a 
tumbler, and in another tumbler some water, set them close together, and 
connect the fluids by a piece of lamp-wick, the water will pass over into 
the tumbler containing the alcohol, and the alcohol will pass over into the 
water. This process will go on until they become equally mixed. 

We see in endosmosef a process very similar to the above, and probably 
owing to the same cause. 

But to coDsider this subject now, would lead us too far from what was 
intended in this article, namely — giving a mere outline of the ccmstitution 

• CftpilUrj, from eapitlw, a hair, a tabe haring a rery flne bora not larger than a htrir. 
t OnaoM, •xoimost, or eadoBinoBe, are namM giren to tW pro««M bj wblvb flnida paw thMUgb 
• mombranei, inwHrdaor outwardir 
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df miilter, lad tlie forces connected wiih it. It is my intention at some 
fdture time, to take up each of the subjects and treat them more in detail. 

The next fbree to be considered is cohesion, a force that acts upon 

matters of a similar kind at an insensible distance. This force is opposed 

by another — reptdsion — ^the one tending to draw and hold particles or 

^atoms of matter together, the other forcing them apart, each pf them 

acting on the atoms or molecules. 

The force of cohesion is seen in the tenacity of the metals ; take iron as 
an example. We all know with what* firmness the particles of iron are held 
together, a wire of the /, of an inch in diameter will sustain a weight of 
more than five hundred pounds before the atoms will separate ; but this 
cohesive force is not as great in all metals, for a leaden wire of the same 
diameter is broken by twenty-seven pounds weight. The repulsive force 
IS as great as the cohesive. It would take as great a weight to compress 
either of the above metals into a smaller bulk, as it would to break theniu 
Cohesion does not usually take place between solids; small pieces of 
most metals or glass will not adhere by pressure alone, but if they are 
heated to a degree to fuse them, so that the atoms are at liberty to 
arrange themselves into definite matter, they cohere when cold. In the 
case just mentioned, the heat was the repulsive force, for the atoms were 
driven apart until the cohesion was lost by the distance between themy 
and as soon as the heat was removed, the atoits came close together, and 
became firmly united, or they assumed a certain arrangement, so as to 
become fixed, (for particles of matter are not always further apart in the 
fluid state,) neither is it necessary that matter must be in a fluid state to 
allow the atoms to arrange themselves differently. Solid matter, when 
brought into a semi-fluid, or doughy condition, will unite as in the case of . 
welding iron. Metals that are soft, when the surfaces are perfectly clean, 
unite if pressed together ; two pieces of lead forced together with a 
twisting motion, unite so as to require considerable force to separate them. 

It has been a question whether gold can be welded by the pressure of 
an instrument. I was, at one time, inclined to think it could not ; but, 
from more recent experiments, I think, probably, I was not altogether 
correct. Gold can be united by pressure if heated just before the pres- 
sure is applied. This can be shown by heating a plug of gold, (either an 
old one that has been in a tooth for years, or a new one made for the 
purpose,) and passing it between a pair of roUers, when the gold appears 
perfectly solid. 

Platina is welded by reducing it to a fine powder, and heating and ham- 
mering it ; there are some cases where solids unite without heat. Two 
pieces of glass, ground perfectly smooth, will unite, by being pressed, so 
perfectly that they cannot be separated. They can be cut as a solid 
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piece, and even when fractured show no disposition to separate at the 
place where thej were united. 

. A metal that melts at a much lower temperature than another) and haa 
an affinity for it, will unite with it, if the second metal is heated to the 
melting point of the first, and has its surface perfectly dean. It is by 
this process that soldering is performed ] the borax which is used cleans 
the surface, and the solder, when melted, unites the two pieces. But in 
order to solder, there must be an affinity between the two metals or 
alloys that are used ; lead will not solder sine or iron, for there is but little 
affinity between them ; but zmc will solder iron, as these two metals unite 
Tery readily. 

The cohesion in fluids ^ves them the spherical form when falling 
through the air, or suspended from a point, or on a surface to which they 
will not adhere — as melted lead, m manufacturing shot, poured from a 
high tower, assumes a round form and becomes solid before it reaches the 
bottom. Drops of water on the point of a glass rod are nearly round, 
and a small quantity of pure mercury, on a glass plate, rounds up into a 
globular form. It two drops of water or globules of mercury are brought 
in contact they immediately unite and form one — this is due to the 
cohesive attraction between the atoms. 

It will be noticed that I have mentioned but three forces in this article ; 
there are others. One of the most important b chemical affinity, which 
will be a subject for another paper. 



THE PHOSPHATES IN DENTAL HTOIENE. 

BT EDWABD PAJIBISH. 

The great natural reservoir of the phosphates is in the igneous rocks, 
which contain phosphoric acid, combined with lime, magnesia, alumina and 
the oxides of several of the heavy metals, in minerals which are both 
numerous and widely diffused. Through the slow process of solution in 
the waters which permeate the crust of the earth, minute quantities of 
these generally insoluble salts are carried to the roots of plants, the delicate 
spongioles of which are continually drawing the fluid from the loosened 
soil to traverse the plant and be eliminated from its porous leaf surfaces. 
The mineral constituents being retained in tlie juices of the plant, are 
assimilated into its structure, and thus, through the vegetable food consumed 
by animals, are conveyed to the higher order of living beings, to the 
growth of which they are so essential. The importance of the supply of 
the mineral phosphates to the human system, is apparent from their 
presence as normal constituents of the blood, of the gastric juice, of the 
bones, and throughout the tissues generally, and their elimination in the 
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urine and feoes, so that any deficiency in the supply of these constituents 
mnst of consequence impair the health and vigor of the individual, and in 
early life especially, must interfere with growth and development. 

This deficiency may occur from want of food containing a proper pro- 
portion of phosphatio salts, or from defective nutrition, both causes of 
common occurrence in a condition of society in which are found the half-fed 
poor, the pampered rich, the over-worked student and the dissipated idler, 
and in all conditions of life, the ignorant, the vicious and the negligent. 
Suitable and well-prepared food for all, though it would be a great 
desideratum, would not secure a normal condition without ample and well 
adjusted clothing, the avoidance of excesses, sufficient mastication of food, 
attention to personal cleanliness, free exercise in the open air and sunshine, 
and an observance of all the laws of health. 

It is, in a great measure, by the neglect of these laws that the necessity 
is entailed upon the community, of doctors, and dentists and pharmar 
ceutists ; and it is to supply, by appropriate artificial means, those necessities 
of the system which grow out of defective hygiene, that the three kingdoms 
of nature are ransacked in the interest of materia medica. How, then, can 
the chemist supply the much needed phosphates to the weak and imper- 
fectly developed ? How can the dentist promote the growth of healthy 
teeth by supplying to the child at the period of dentition, the chief con- 
stituents of these important organs ? This is the inquiry that it is the 
object of the present paper to answer. 

An obstacle to the successful introduction of the artificially prepared 
mineral phosphates into the system, is found in their great insolubility, 
not only in water but in the digestive fluids — unless these are, at least, 
normally active. So that it is believed that precipitated phosphate of 
lime, one of the most common of these, when administered in powder, b 
liable to pass through the alimentary canal almost without diminution in 
quantity. 

Prof. Jackson, of the University of Pennsylvania, was one of the first 
physicians to appreciate the advantage of eligible combinations of the 
phosphates in the proportions theoretically applicable to supply the waste 
in the system, and it was at his instance that some of the pharmaceutists 
of Philadelphia first attempted the application of chemical principles to this 
end. The first published recipe of the series which culminated in the so- 
called Chemical food^ was for a syrup of phosphate of lime ; this was 
published in 1853, by Durand, Jr.j and was followed in the following year 
by the formula of T. S. Weigand, for a syrii(p of undissolved phosphate of 
lime, in which that salt, without excess of acid, was contained in a pulpy 
wi^gfrtn. favorable to its absorption and assimilation, and an essay by Prof. 
Procter, indicating the methods of extemporaneous prescription best 
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adapted to admiauter the several phosphates. As the demand for these 
oombmations extended, other pharmaoeatists, improving upon these for- 
mulae, sneceeded in combining in a liquid form the mixed phosphates, in the 
proportion indicated by Prof. Jackson; and in 1857 I furnished to the 
editor of the 'American Journal of Pharmacy a formula, which has since 
been pretty generally adopted, and has been found to give entire satis- 
£uition when skillfully executed, not only as embodying the requisite 
materials, but also as constituting an elegant and agreeable pharmaceutieal 
preparation. 

It has long been a rule with some of the leadiog pharmaceutists, to 
introduce no new remedy which shall be unpleasant to the taste, and acting 
on this idea, the solution of phosphates is made into a syrup and colored 
a rich strawberry color by the aid of cochineal ) the flavor adopted is that 
of orange-flower, and thS acidity caused by the excess of phosphoric acid 
necessary to make a perfect solution, takes from the syrup the clawing 
sweetness, which is apt to become unpleasant to adults by long-continued 
use. The name adopted for this remedy has added greatly to its popularity ; 
many persons who object to taking medicine, are attracted by the title 
chemical foodf and finding benefit from its use, this prejudice is overcome. 
Each dose contains two and a half grains of phosphate of lime, which, 
according to recent investigations, is essential to the formation of cells, 
and which is an element of prime importance* in dental hygiene, as a leading 
constituent of the teeth ; one grain of phosphate of iron, a very popular 
" haematogen," fractions of a grain of phosphate of soda and potassa, 
adapted to promote digestion, and to supply deficiencies in the secretions, 
and an excess of phosphoric acid, an admirable acid tonic. 

In those cases where the indication is simply to supply phosphates oi 
lime and iron in an assimilable form, free from an excess of acid, as in 
young children, whose tendencies are to deficient development of the 
osseous structures^ the following extemporaneous preparation may be pre* 
scribed: — 

Chloride of Calcium, i^iss.y 

Phosphate of Soda, 3vii, 

Sulphate of Iron, 5ij, 

Syrup of Ginger, 

Water, of each,/giv. 
Triturate the chloride of calcium with the phosphate of soda, and 
three fluidxounoes of the water, till the decomposition is complete, and a 
smooth mixture is obtained, then add the syrup, and finally the sul{^ate 
of iron, previously dissolved in a fluid ounce of the water. The resulting 
mixture consists of the hydrated phosphates of lime and iron, with incon- 
siderable amounts of sulphate of soda and common salt, rendered palar 
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table by sngari which always oommends a medicine to the favor of 
children. 

In my work on Pharmacy, now under revision for the third edition, I 
liave given other forms of preparation of this series of salts ; they have 
impressed me as worthy the attention of dentists, who meet with so many 
evidences of imperfect nntriUon of the osseons system. 

At the risk of being charged with exaggerating the merits of this class 
of nutritive tonics, I am induced to relate, in conclusion, a case mentioned 
to me some years ago, by Br. John H. Parrish, of Greensboro, Alabama, 
a physician of large experience and undoubted veracity. A colored slave 
on a plantation within his circuit of practice, had been long afflicted with 
a diseased bone of the leg, which having been under treatment, had 
grown so much worse of late, that he had determined to amputate it. 
The time was fixed, and the patient put under the use of chemical food as 
a preparatory tonic ; meanwhile the doctor was taken ill with a hemorrhage 
from his lungs, followed by great prostration, which prevented his atten- 
tion to practice for months. When he returned to his patient, he. found 
him so far recovered as to be able to walk with facility, the discharges had 
nearly or quite ceased, his condemned limb was restored, and for aught 
we know, he may now come to the ownership of himself — a whole man. 



ALLOTS OF GOLD. 

BY B. WJhDUMN, X. D., D. U. S. 

Gold combines with nearly all metals, and for some it has a strong 
aflinity. These combinations, with the exception of that with mercury, 
are called alloys. 

The alloys of gold tend to form definite compounds, and unite in their 
atomic proportions or chemical equivalents. This property is illustrated 
in ^e native gold of the auriferous sands, which is always found alloyed 
with silver in the ratio of one atom of silver to either four, five, six or 
twelve atoms of gold, but never with a fractional part of an atom. 

Definite atomic combinations undoubtedly take place whenever gold is 
alloyed, but as the alloys are mixed with each other, or with unoombined 
metal, they are obscured in most eases. Pure gold is too soft to be used 
as a base in constructing dental substitutes, hence it is alloyed for the 
purpose of imparting to it hardness, tenacity and ductility, and for this 
purpose silver, copper, either separately or in combination, and also 
platinum are used. Sometimes zi^c, either alone or in combination with 
copper, in the form of brass, is added, generally with a view to give the 
Tquality of geld a lower point of fusion, as in solders. 

As gold in the dental laboratory is liable to be contaminated with some 
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of the base metals, it will be proper to ^ve » pasaing notice of the effects 
of such deteriorations, before touching upon the properties of the oombisa- 
tions of gold with the metals commonly used as alloys. 

The general property possessed by combinations formed of groups of 
dissimilar metals, yiz : — the less fusible metals, as gold, silver, platinum 
and copper, with the more fusible, lead, tin, zinc, bismuth, &c., is thai 
the malleability, when cold, is less than that of the superior metal, and 
when heated barely to redness they are extremely fragile, and fly to piec^ 
under the hammer. This property is so strikingly illustrated in the com» 
binations of gold with some of the base metals, such as arsenic, antimony, 
lead, tin and bismuth, that when they are present, CTen in minute quanti- 
ties, its malleability is dcfstroyed, and it is rendered intractable. 

An alloy, one part of arsenic to 240 of gold, forms a gray, brittle oomr 
pound, and even one part of the former metal to 900 parts of the latter, 
although the color remains unchanged, the alloy is rendered brittle. The 
affinity of gold for arsenic is so strong that the former is rendered brittle 
when subjected to the vapor of the latter. 

An alloy, containing one-ninth of antimony y forms a pale, brittle metal, 
and when antimony is present, even in the small proportion of one to 
1,920 of gold, its malleability is destroyed. 

Ltady tin or bismuihy alloyed with gold in the proportion of one part 
of either of the former to 1,920 of the latter, render the gold brittle and 
unmanageable. The alloy of gold with tin is of a light color, those with 
lead are darker. 

The affinity of gold for lead or tin is so strong that, in swaging plates, 
if every adhering particle of those metals should not be removed, the 
heat, in annealing, will cause a union between the gold and base metal, 
and the surface of the plate will be contaminated. 

An alloy of tin 1 or 2 parts to 23 or 22 of pure gold, has been recom- 
mended as a fine solder for gold. The brittle nature of the alloys of gold 
and tin, render them unfit for solders to be used in making artificial 
dentures. 

Zinc appears to have less affinity for gold than either lead or tin, 
although it unites readily with it. Zinc hardens and whitens gold. Zinc 
and gold in equal parts form a white, very hard, brittle alloy ; eleven parts 
of gold to one of zinc, make a brittle alloy of a pale greenish color ] one 
part of gold and one part of brass, form a brittle alloy. 

Zinc, either alone or in combination with copper, in the form of brass, 
is sometimes alloyed with gold to form solders. In alloying gold with 
sine or its combinations, the metal' should not be subjected to a long-con- 
tinued heat, as the zinc is so volatile that it would be dissipated and the 
proportions destroyed. Among the different alloys of gold with zinc for 
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solders, that I have tested, the following, when properly oompounded, has 
produced the inost satisfactory resnlts ; it flows readily and remains an- 
changed in the month, and is eighteen carats fine. The profession is 
indebted to Dr. S. L. Mintser, of this city, for the formnlsD, the propor- 
tions are: 

Pore gold, 18 parts : 

Pure silver, 3 parts ; 

Brass wire, 3 parts. 

The gold and silver are first melted together, under borax; when 
thoroughly incorporated, the brass is added, and as soon as well mized^ 
pour into the ingot mould. 

Iron, in minute quantities, does not seriously injure the working qualities 
of gold. One part of iron to eleven of gold, produces a malleable alloy. 
Yet for dental purposes, care should be taken to remove all particles of 
iron. 

Copper is extensively used by jewelers and dentists for alloying gold, 
generally in combination with silver. It imparts to the alloy a reddish 
color, which is heightened in proportion to the ratio of copper used, 
rendering it more fusible and harder than pure gold, without materially 
impairing its malleability. Gold beaters add from three to twelve grains 
of copper to the ounce of gold, to give the red tint to gilding leaf, the 
average thickness of which is only ^gir/giyij of an inch. 

An alloy of gold 76 parts and copper 24, which is about nineteen carat 
fine, forms a brittle crystaline metal. This is a definite compound repre- 
sented by the formula Au. Cu, By varying the proportions of this alloy, 
its brittleness will be diminished. 

According to the researches of Mr. Napier, of the Mexican Mint, that in 
an alloy of copper and gold in a state of fusion, the volatility of the latter 
metal is owing, in a great measure, to the presence of copper. And from 
recent experiments, it has been satisfactorily ascertained that copper exerts 
a similar influence over silver when in combination with it, a state of fusion 
cansing loss by volatization. 

Silver unites with gold, in every proportion imparting a paler color, 
proportioned to the amount of silver introduced. It renders gold more 
fusible, harder and tougher, without materially affecting its malleability. 
It is used in making gold leaf when pale gold is required. The hardest 
alloy of gold with silver is two parts of the former to one of the latter 
metal. 

For making plate and solder, silver is used either alone or in combina- 
tion with copper, to alloy gold. When in combination, copper reddens 
and causes it to take a higher and more exquisite finish, while the silver 
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Boftenfl down the red iinti &t the same time renders the alloy less objectionable 
for dental purposes. 

Platinumy although termed an infusible metal, yet in contact with most 
other metals, and heated to their fusing point, it readily enters into com* 
biuation with them. It unites with gold, and when combined in small 
proportions renders it harder and more elastic, without materially injuring 
its malleability. 

Pktinum, when present even in minute proportions, renders gold pale 
and dull colored. 

An alloy of gold with platinum has been recommended ias resisting the 
action of abnormal secretions of the mouth better than the ordinary 
alloys. In one case that came under my observation, where the score* 
tions were peculiarly acrid, an alloy of pure gold, 22 parts with 2 of 
platinum, remained unchanged in the mouth, where a fine plate alloyed 
with copper and silver was rapidly corroded. 

Platinum is present in most gold that has been worked for dental pur- 
poses, caused by the fine particles of this metal becoming incorporated 
with the filings in trimming the pins before soldering, and in finishing up 
the stays or backings of the teeth. 

In commercial phraseology, and by dentists and jewelers, the quality 
of gold is designated by the term carat ; this is used to express the fine- 
ness, not weight. Thus 24 carat gold is pure gold; 23 carat gold 
contains 23 parts of gold to 1 of alloy, and 18 carat gold 18 of gold and 
6 of alloy. 

A more scientific method, the one adopted at the Mint, is to rate the 
fineness of gold by expressing the proportions in thousandths. Thus, the 
standard of American gold is 900 thousandths : meaning that in every 
thousand parts of coin there are 9U0 parts of pure gold, and 100 of 
alloy. 

When we have the purity of the alloy expressed in thousandths, we can 
readily ascertain its carat, and vice versa. 

Thus, if we desire to find the carat of American coin which is 900 
thousandths fine, the statement is made thus : 

1000 : 900 : : 24 : 21.6, the carat required. 
Or, having the fineness of the American coin expressed in carats (21.6) 
we desire to reduce it to thousandths, the statement is made thus . 

24 : 21.6 : : 1000 : 900, the number of parts of pure gold in one thou* 
sand of the alloy. 

I am induced to give the following rules for alloying gold, believing 
that they are more comprehensive than any that have been offered to the 
profession : 
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1. When the oarat is known, to find thq quantity of pure gold : 

Rule. — ^Multiply the weight by the carat, and divide the product by 24. 
Or, let G represent the carat , 
cc VV « « weight. 

Formula : ^ ^= quantity of pure gold. 

Example. — To find the quantity of gold in 156 grains of an alloy of 19 
carats fine : 

, 156 X 19 = 2964 ^ 1234 grain, of p-re gold. 

2. When the quantity of pure gold in an alloy is known, to find the 
carat: 

RiUe. — ^Multiply the weight of pure gold by 24, and divide the product 
by the weight of the mass. 

Or, let A represent the weight of pure gold ; 
« W " weight of mass ; 
" C « the carat. 

Formula: ^—^^—^ — C 

Example. — In an alloy weighing 110 grs., containing pure gold 80 grs., 
copper 20, and silver 10, to find the carat of the mass : 
80 X 24 1920 



110 110 



— 17.46 carat of mass. 



8. To find the carat of a mass composed of different qualities of gold, 
the carat and weight of each quality being known : 

/?v/e.— Multiply the weight of each quality by its own carat, and divide 
the amount of the products by the weight of the whole mass. 

Example. — ^To find the carat of a mass of gold composed of 10 02. of 20 
carat gold, 15 oz. of 12 carats, and 20 oz. of 10 carats : 

10 X 20 = 200 
15 X 12 — 180 

20 X 10 = 200 

45 * 580 

680 



45 



12.88 the carat of mass. 



4. To reduce gold to a lower carat by adding an alloy containing no 
gold: 
Rule. — Deduct the required carat from the carat to be lowered, then 
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divide the remainder by the required carat, the quotient multiplied by 
the weight will give the quantity of alloy to be added. 
Or, let A represent the carat to be lowered ; 

u B " " required carat ; 

« W « « weight. 

Formula: -^^ X W = weight of alloy. 

Example 1. — To reduce 200 grains of 24 carat pure gold to 18 carats: 

24 — 18 6 12t»0 
jg X 200 = jg X 200 = -jg- = 66.6 grs. of alloy. 

Example 2. — ^To reduce 258 grains of 21.6 carat gold (an Am. Eagle) 
to 18 carats : 

21.6 — 18 X 258 = i^ X 258 = ??|? -, 51.6 grains of alloy. 
18 18 18 

. 5. To reduce gold to a lower carat by adding to it an alloy of gold of a 
standard lower than the desired carat : 

RtUe, — Subtract the required carat from the carat to be lowered, divide 
the remainder by the difference between the required carat and the carat 
of the coarser alloy, then multiply the quotient by the weight, and it will 
give the weight of the coarser alloy to be added. 

Or, let A represent the carat to be lowered ; 
" B " the required carat ; 

" C " the coarser alloy ; 

"* W " the weight. 

A— B 

Formula : -g ^ X W = weight of coarser alloy. 

Example 1. — ^To reduce four ounces of 24 carat gold to 18 carat by 
adding 12 carat gold : 

24—18 ^ 6 

j F g ^2 ^ 4 = g- X 4 = 4 02. of 12 carat gold to be added. 

Example 2. — To reduce four ounces of 22 carat gold to 18 carat by 
adding 12 carat gold : 

22—18 ^ 4 

■iQ I P ^ ^ = T ^ ^ = 2 02. 5 drs. 20 grs. of 12 c. gold, 

6. To raise the carat by adding pure gold or a finer alloy : 
Rule, — Deduct the carat to be raised from the required carat, and divide 
the remainder by the difference between the required carat and the carat 
of pure gold, (24,) or that of the finer alloy, (which ever is used,) and then 
multiply the quotient by the weight, and it will give the weight of the 
pure gold or finer alloy to be added. 
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Or, let A represant the oarat of pure gold or finer alloy ; 
« B << the required carat ; 
" G <^ the oarat to be raised ; 
<< W « its weight. 

B— C 

Pormnla : . -^ X W = weight o€ pure gold or finer alloy. 

Example 1. — ^To raise 240 grains of 15 carat gold to 20 carats, bj adding 
pure gold, (24 carats:) 

^?~^^ X 240=-^. X 240= 1??2 = 800 grs. pure g. to be added. 
24 — 20 4 4 

Example 2. — To raise 45 ounces of 12.88 carat gold, (see rule 3,) to 18 
carat, by adding gold of 21.6 carat, ( Anierican coin :) 

18 — 12.88 .c 5.12 .c 230.40 /,. ^ - . -l jj j 
■ rr^ .Z X 45 = Z!;^ X 45 = \,y = 64 02. of corn to be added. 
21.6—18 8.6 8.6 

The subject relating to melting, working alloys of gold, and those 
proper to be used in making plates for artificial dentures, will be treated 
upon in a future article. 



DEITTAL EDUOATIOir. 

BT J. MARCELIX, O. n. S. 

The subject of education has, within a few years past, receired an 
increased amount of interest, and even the present troubled state of the 
times, has failed to divert public attention to any great extent therefrom. 
The efforts made for the training and instruction of even the more humble 
portion of our large communities, have met with ample support and 
encouragement and produced results highly gratifying to every liberal 
mind. This progress is also manifested in the higher departments of 
science and art, and the most eminent teachers are brought into requisition 
to meet the growing necessity. In no profession has there been greater 
progress manifested, and a more enlightened demand made on the part of 
the public than in ours, that of dentistry. Until within a few years, it 
has not been deemed necessary for a dental practitioner to prepare him- 
self by a thorough course of study for the duties of his profession. In 
many places common artisans have undertaken some of the most compli- 
cated dental operations ; in some instances, by dint of strength, suoceedr 
ing in removing the obstinate and resisting molar ; in others, producing 
results most disastrous to the unfortunate patient. At the present time 
no person is considered a dentist by the mere possession of a case of 
instruments. A general knowledge of anatomy and physiology is indifr- 
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pensable, and the relation eaeh organ bears to anether is necessary to a 
proper understanding of the treatment of the teeth. To the student in 
this department, the dental colleges afford great facilities for improvement. 

Besides the theoretical knowledge to be obtained, all-important in itself, 
a great yarietj of interesting cases are presented in the clinic which call 
for a direct application of tnose principles which are there taught. In 
the establishment and maintenance of such institutions, people may have 
some surety that their interests will be properly subserved, at least in the 
recognition of some established guarantee against imposition and quackery. 
The services of skillful and accomplished dentists, would secure to the 
fairer portion of society, advantages from which I fear many of them are 
excluded, by the bungling operations of those who have unwarrantably 
and unblushingly assumed the duties of the profession, and certified their 
pretensions by advertising their miraculous performances and unheard of 
discoveries. In every mind the great Creator has implanted an intuitive 
sense and perception of what is called by Physiognomists and Phrenolo- 
gists the << beautiful." Personal beauty in the structure and formation of 
man, has been defined to be the << regularity and symmetry of features, 
the expression of the eye and the complexion ; all associated in the human 
face." And on the assemblage of such graces, and the attraction of such 
an exhibition, is it tb be wondered at, that the fairest portion of the 
creation should be more than anxious to preserve and cherish these desirar 
ble appendages of the Creator's wisdom and power ? Is it not, then, a 
matter of the highest interest, that the face, in which these graces of 
personal beauty are assembled, should be protected from those disfigura- 
tions and deformities often induced by the operations of inexperienced and 
self-oreated dentists % Dental literature is also becoming more general 
and diffused. To the new Journal now presenting its claims for public 
consideration, permit me to extend my most cordial welcome. 

You will no doubt meet with difficulties, but patience and determination 
will overeome these. Of the benefit which your journal is calculated to 
confer, I expect to share largely; and among all our large cities, I 
know of no one more desirable for such an enterprise, than Philadelphia. 
The able professors and successful practitioners, who have so long con- 
ferred their benefits upon the great oity of William Penn, fully justify me 
in this opinion. I congratulate you, Messrs. Editors, and the profession 
generally, that the good work of improvement in all matters calculated to 
elevate the standard and usefulness of our profession is happily enlarging 
its labors and extending its benefits.. Associated with such labors and 
benefits, may your Journal long prove a most successful and honored 
co-operator* 

KtW Toxi, Jiioe, 1863. 
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THE DENTAL OLIHIO. 

BT JAlOtS TSUKAK, D.D.B. 

What constitatcs a clinio in a college for dental instruction 1 This 
question is doubtless asked repeatedly bj two classes of inquirers ; one 
desiring to cultivate a more liberal education than can be granted them 
under private tuition, and the other, those who have limited their vision 
of professional examinations to the four walls of their own office. In 
view of this want I deem a full description of the operative department of 
the Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery of sufficient moment to 
merit a place in the initial number of a journal that will probably reaoh 
many hesitating as to the necessity, and doubtful of the advantage likely 
to accrue from a thorough dental education ; and while thus balancing 
their fears with selfish motives, need but the trifling word of good advice 
to cast the beam in the right direction. The importance of a well regu^ 
lated clinic needs no argument to enforce its position in the mind of any 
unprejudiced practical thinker. In all collegiate institutions, the instruc- 
tion must always reach from cause to efiFect, from the rudimentary thought 
to the practical illustration. Theories will be enunciated from the desk 
to little purpose, if the student fsuls daily ai^d hourly to follow these to 
their legitimate results. The human mind needs the wear and tear of 
aetive experience to mould theory to the stern lines of fact. The truth 
of this is more clearly evident in the elucidation of dental soienoe than 
perhaps any of the so-<:alled learned professions. While we always hope 
to have a clearly defined theory as the corner stone of our superstructure^ 
the education received must always- keep the ultimate end in view — m 
thorough reduction of theory to practice. Hence, in the establishing of 
dental colleges, the clinical demonstrations of the operative and mechani- 
cal departments have been of first importance ; for, without these properly 
managed to produce best results, the college was weakest where force and 
energy were most needed. In order to carry out this desire to its fullest 
extent, the first and most important consideration to the studest was 

PATISNT8. 

In order that these could be induced to submit to operations seldom 
agreeable under the most skillful hands, it was necessary to appeal to the 
selfish interest, the desire to accomplish the greatest benefit at the least 
possible cost. While in some^f the colleges for dental instruction, the 
partial compensatory plan was adopted, this institution from the beginning 
adhered to the rule, that they have never yet seen any good reason to 
depart from, to make all operations Jree^ The result has been that the 
duties of demonstrator and students have never been dogged for want c( 
the necessary material to draw from. I am well aware that this has a 
2 
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tendency to rouse the prejudices of the few, where a dental college may 
be located. That these prejudices are unfounded, it only needs a daily 
intercourse with the patients flocking to our rooms to learn that the great 
mass who enter there would not be likely to lay the foundation of a very 
profitable practice for any of our professional brethren. To take a more 
enlarged view of the case, such prejudiced persons must bear in mind, 
that whatever result may inhere to the individual, the profession at large 
will be benefited in an untold degree in the education thus received by 
the poorer classes. The importance of the dental organs to health and 
happiness are here taught them as they would be taught nowhere else. 
The whole history of dentistry has been one long battle against deep- 
rooted error and absurd prejudices. Though the duty of enlightening 
the public mind, and disabusing it of error, belongs to each member of . 
our profession, it falls particularly to the lot of those who occupy 
educational positions. The intelligent few are now reaping the rewards of 
instruction well given and equally well profited by, from those who have 
preceded us. The great and even more important work of instructing 
the mass, steeped in terrible and fatal ignorance, falls to our lot ; and 
should we fail to reap the advantage in our own generation, those who 
tread in our footsteps will gather the fruit, and the world will be the 
gainer in health, comfort and cleanliness. 

The Pennsylvania College opens the 19th day of October for the 
delivery of introductory lectures, and to allow such students as may be in 
the city opportunites to practice. From the 1st of November until the 
elose, the demonstrations never lack the necessary stimulus, a want of 
patients. I have not statistics by me to ^ve a definite idea of the 
numbers in attendance daily. Keports have been kept heretofore of those 
only who have been taken under treatment. But our rooms are duly 
overcrowded by a motley throng, clamorous for the attention that 
neoessarily can be afibrded only to the few. All the varied fonuQ of disease 
that the dental organs take upon themselves, are here manifested ; each 
patient is subjected to an examination, and those received are distributed 
to the students according to their ability to perform. Patients are 
required to be punctual to their engagements, and submit to the care of 
the inexperienced, as well ajs the more advanced student. The difficulties 
and discouragements that always attend an entrance to our profession, 
are thus easily surmounted, and that withdlit the sacrifice of feeling that 
repeated disappointments often bring in a private office. 

OPERATING ROOMS. 

These are divided into two: the operating room proper, and the 
extracting department. The former is at present arranged for eighteen 
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chairs, divided into rows of six each. The students are formed in classes^ 
without regard to ability— each class being assigned to a particular row, 
changing each day. Ei:\gagements are kept by the Den^nstrator, in a 
book properly classified, and always open to the inspection of the students. 
It is expected and required that the latter will perform then: whole duty 
to the patients of whom they have taken charge. 

The extracting department is amply furnished with all the necessary 
instruments, and is placed daily under the charge of two students, taken 
in regular order from the roll, so that all have an equal opportunity for 
practice. All extracting for the day must be performed by them, unless 
otherwise directed. Patienta have not the privilege of selecting the 
student to perform this duty. To the mexperienced this is a most 
valuable department. All, perhaps, can recall the tremor with which the 
first tooth was approached, and the uncertain efforts made to keep the 
nervous agitation from the patient. The ample practice here very soon 
enables the merest tyro to grasp boldly all the diffieulties he may 
encounter, or that will probably be met with in his future professional 
life. During the last session, over two thousand teeth of all kinds were 
removed, evidence sufficient that practice in this department is rarely 
wanting. ^ 

DSMOMSTBATIONS. 

The operating rooms are open daily, except Saturday, for practical 
demonstrations in all that pertains to operative dentistry. On that day> 
at the same hours, the time is occupied by clinical instruction, from some 
one of the Professors, in illustration of the various subjects taught from 
their chairs. The students are required to be punctual in their attendance 
at the daily clinic, as the operations begin immediately at the hour named, 
and the right to ehairs not occupied fifteen minutes after the hour is lost. 
The first half hour is devoted to making engagements ; after that the time 
of the Demonstrator is wholly devoted to the interests of the students. 
The inexperienced are taught the proper mode of manipulating, from the 
formation of the simplest cavity, to its final completement as a good filling. 
Each operation is subjected to a critical examination, and while it cannot 
be expected that equally good work will be done, the utmost that can be 
accomplished will be required of each. The process of culture must of 
necessity be gradual. In all branches of acquirement, the preliminary 
steps are the most important, and, to secure a substantial educational 
basis in our profession, is to every student of vital consequence. The 
beginner is therefore kept on operations that Are best fitted to develop his 
latent powers, till at such times he may show himself capable of grasping 
the more difficult problems that follow in the course of instruction. To 
one accustomed to the slow and uncertain methods of study and practice, 
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naoeaaarilj adopted in priTate practice^ it would be a cause of astoniehment 
to witness the rapid adYancement made bj pupils in the course of one 
session. Every course of this Institution has demonstrated the fact, that 
with the necessary mental qualifications^ the perfectly raw student can 
produce, by four months' practice, better results than are usually exhibited 
in years of effort where the training has not been intelligently directed. 
That all .will be equally successful is not to be expected ; but the incentive 
is always present, and he must be a dull scholar indeed, whose progress 
will not be rendered doubly rapid by the constant exhibition of great 
excellence around him. Association is the chief spur of the ' human 
intellect, and through its influence alone we can procure better results, 
than in the tame routine of office experience. 

CHARACTER OF OPERATIONS. 

The operations that present themselves are as varied as the diseases we 
are. called upon to treat. As I remarked before, the patients are 
subjected to a critical examination, and should any remarkable phenomena 
present themselves, the students are expected to examine the case, and 
receive such instructions as are deemed necessary. This is an especially 
valuable feature of the clinic, and one not exhibited in the formal reports. 
Cases are constantly occurring, which, while they do not adhiit of treat- 
ment, are replete with the instruction so necessary in future practice. 
The range of fillings of course extends from the simple cavity on the 
masticating surface of a molar tooth, to the most difficult and complicated 
operation known to the profession. 

'The students who are not occupied, have the privilege and are expected 
to watch carefully and critically all the operations performed in the clinic. 
Many of the higher class of fillings inserted in this Institution, would 
seem to leave little more to be desired, were we not fully aware that we 
are yet in the infancy of our profession, and that the most enlarged and 
liberal culture in theory and practice must be the constant aim of those 
professing to teach in its several departments. I cannot but regard it as 
matter for severe reprehension, that it has not been settled as the funda- 
mental doctrine of our profession, that a radical and systematic course of 
instruction should be the basis to qualify any one entering its — as I 
believe — sacred precincts. ^ 

INSTRUMENTS REQUIRED. 

The student is expected to furnish his own instruments for the operative 
department ] and to those who intend entering on their first course, I would 
suggest that they had better defer procuring instruments until they have 
entered their names as students. The almost universal mistake -is made 
of supposing that quantity supercedes quality and adaptation to the 
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operations to be peTformed. Gomparatiyelj few iiiBtnimente are needed 
to meet all their wanta, and these can' be selected under the superrisioif 
of either the Professor of Operative Dentistry^ or the Demonstrator. The 
CSollege famishes all instruments neeessary for the Extracting Departr 
ment. * 

ASTBIHaEHTS. 

BT GEO. T. BARKBR, D. D. S. 

The great majority of the remedial agents used, and indicated in the 
practice* of dental surgery, belong to, or possess some of the properties 
of the class denominated astringents, and it is therefore important that 
each dentist should properly recognize and understand their appropriaie 
uses, properties, and the abnoraial conditions requiring their administra* 
tion. The name astringent has been given to a class of remedies, because 
of their possessing a certain power which induces contraction, corrugation 
and consolidation of living tissues. OuUen has defined them to be ^< such 
substances as applied to the human body, produce contraction and con- 
densation of the soft solids, and thereby increase their density and 
cohesion." The effect of astringents is much greater when used exter- 
nally ', but it cannot be doubted that, when used internally for the pui-pose 
of obtaining a constitutional impression, they are absorbed into the blood, 
and are transmitted to all parts acting by direct contact. * The local effect 
of astringents is shown particularly when applied to the mucous membrane 
of the mouth — a small piece of alum, for instance, taken into the mouth 
causes instant contraction and puckering of all the adjacent tissues, 
accompanied with a sense of stiffness or dryness. 

Nearly all astringents possess the power of coagulating or precipitating 
albumen, and this power extends to dead as well as living tissue. 
Muscular fibre, for instance, when placed under the field of the microscope, 
is seen to contract when an astringent solution is applied. The chemical 
influence of astringents on the albumen and gelatin of dead tissues is 
exhibited by the tanner, who uses an astringent bark contaming tannic 
acid, — the active principle of all the vegetable astringents, — for tanning 
leather. Insoluble tannates of gelatin and albumen are thus formcd,.but 
this chemical action does not take place in living tissue, as the presence 
of the life force arrests and modifies chemical affinity. Astringents do, 
however, coagulate fluids and discharges which contain albumen, and by 
their consolidating influence diminish the calibre of both secretory and 
nutritive vessels, thus arresting hemorrhage, morbid discharges, and 
inflammatory action. It is this power which makes them so valuable 
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as antipUogistio ag«Dt8 to the dentUt, as he is thus enaUed to treat 
tpflammatory oonditions of the mouth, and through their agency restore 
it to health. 

The oonstrioting action of astringents is supposed to be expended 
principally upon the nnstriped muscular fibres which are found present in 
the walls of capillaries, in die substance of the heart, coats of the stomach 
and intestmes, in the lining of the ducts of glands, and in the middle 
coats of the arteries ; therefore, most if not all of the astringents may be 
spoken of as styptics, and, indeed, our most yaluable remedies for the 
trrestation of hemorrhages are selected from this class. They also possess 
a tonic power, due to the presence of certain principles which will receive 
attention hereafter ; they are also said to invigorate the appetite and to 
promote digestion. But though astringents possess these properties, 
rankmg them with the general stimulants, when used immoderately or for 
a long time, they cease to act as stimulants, but become direct irritants, 
exciting, when taken internally, gastric and intestinal pains, and when 
used externally, induce inflammation and subsequent sloughing of the 
part to which they have been applied. 

The indications for the use of astringents, both external and internal, 
are identical, and may, therefore, be treated of conjointly. As has been 
previously stated, one of the flrst indications is to arrest inflammatory 
action, particularly in its earliest stage. This is accomplished by increasing 
the tonicity of tlie tissue, and diminishing the calibre of the blood-vessels, 
thus lessening the current of blood so necessary for the production of inflam- 
mation. They are, therefore, called for particularly as local applications 
in the treatment of inflammation of the mouth, fauces, conjunctiva, intes- 
tmes, rectum and >3kin. A second indication for the use of astringents is 
to arrest hemorrhages or to overcome abnormal discharges ; in fulfilling 
this indication, when used externally, they do not, it is supposed, act 
upon the disease from which the discharge has its origin, or in any way 
modify the constituents of the blood, but that their influence is simply to 
diminish the pores or ducts through which the secretion or discharge 
escapes. The third indication consists in their use to overcome morbidly 
relaxed tissues — a frequent sequence of disease, or occasionally seen to 
exist in persons of a lymphatic temperament, manifested by edematous 
swellings in the neighborhood of joints, and a general flabbiness of the 
soft tissues. In both cases, general bathing and lotions containing vege- 
table astringents are found to be of exceeding benefit. Astringents are 
divided into two classes — ^Vegetable and Mineral. The following belong 
to, and are the most prominent of, the vegetable astringents : 
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OFFICINAL NAMX8. COMMON NAMX8. 

Aoidum Tannioom, Tannio Aoid, 

Acidam Qallioam, G-allio Aoid, 

GateohU) Gatechu, 

Galla, Galls, ' 

Geranium, Granesbill, 

Hasmotoxylon, Logwood, 

Kino, Kino, • 

Krameria, Rhatany, 

QnereuB Alba, White Oak Bark, 

Querous Infectoria, Black Oak Bark, 

Rosa Gallica, Red Roses, 

Rubos Yillosos. Blackberry Root. 

As many of these possess properties identical, and are used principally 
internally, such will be selected from the above list for consideration as 
may be used profitably in dental practice. 

Tannic acid, the actiye principle of the vegetable astringents, is a most 
valuable agent, and should be found on the case of every dentist. It 
exceeds the others named in its astringent power, and possesses a strong 
affinity for albumen, gelatin and fibrine, with which it forms insoluble 
compounds. Tannic acid is extracted from galls, by means of ether coiu 
taining a little water ; but for a more extended account of the method for 
obtaining it, the reader is referred to the U. S. Dispensatory. 

It has been highly recommended by Mr. Druitt, (wfm. Journal Med. 
Science^ xxvi., 201,) for the cure of aphthous ulcers of the mouth, and for 
moderating mercurial salivation ; also, for reducing sponginess of the 
gumSy curing relaxed conditions of the uvula and the pharyngeal mucous 
membrane. Mr. D. also extols it as a remedy for toothache produced by 
caries. He says : <' After scarifying the gum with a fine lancet, a piece 
of cotton, imbued with a solution of a scruple of tannin and five grains ol 
mastic, in two drachms of ether, is to be placed in the cavity." Where 
the toothache is due to periosteal inflammation, the above practice may be 
useful, particularly if powdered tannic acid is occasionally dusted on the 
gum surrounding the affected tooth. The effect, as heretofore described, 
will be to dimmish the current of blood and arrest inflammation. Tannic 
acid is one of the ingredients of the many tooth powders of the day — its 
effect being to overcome sponginess of the gums, arrest hemorrhage from 
them, and promote tonicity. In treating persistent hemorrhage from the 
socket of an extracted tooth, tannic acid is exceedingly valuable, and will 
usually prove successful, though it is, perhaps, inferior as a styptic to 
some of the preparations of iron which belong to, and will be considered 
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under the he*d of mineral Mtringents. A portion of the powder should 
be applied to a amall pledget of cotton, preriou&ly moistened with a 
solution of gum sandraoh, and should then be pressed firmly into the 
tooth socket. 

Tannic acid has also been recommended for the treatment of sensitive 
dentine. Dr. Taft, in his work on Operative Deniistryf says : " When 
tannin is applied to dentine, there is formed a tannate of albumen, which, 
being insoluble, protects from irritation, and probably incites to healthy 
condition, the living parts beneath it." 

Externally, tannic acid may be applied either in a fine powder, in a 
saturated solution, or in an ointment. The following wash has been found 
useful in a morbid condition of the mouth, arising from the irritating 
presence of tartar, and neglect to properly cleanse the teeth. The gums 
will, in such cases, bleed freely from slight causes, and sometimes spon- 
taneously. The treatment is, first remove the tartar, insist upon proper 
attention to cleanliness of the teeth, and a mouth wash as follows, te be 
used several times daily : — 

B . — ^Tannin, grs. vi. ; 
Aqua, gi. — Misce, 

Another, found exceedingly useful in sponginess of the gums, consists 
of— 

R. — Tannin, jss. : 

Tincture tolu and tincture myrrh, aa. /3ij. ; 
Spirit of horse radish, / |ij. — Misce. 

Eight or ten drops to be added to a wineglass of tepid water — the mouth 
to be rinsed several times daily. 

Gallic acid, the second on the list of vegetable astringents, Ls used 
almost exclusively for the arrestation of internal hemorrhages, or for the 
purpose of controlling morbid discharges — it is not used, we believe, at 
all in dental practice, being inferior to tannic ^cid as an external remedy. 

Catechu, the next named, is an extract from the wood of the accctcia 
catechuj a native of India. It comes to this country in nearly square 
masses, of a reddish-brown color, inodorous, and possessing a bitter 
astringent taste. It b readily soluble in water, and also yields its virtues 
to alcohol. The active principles of catechu are tannic and catechuic 
acids. 

<< Its medicinal properties were first discovered in 1601, by Garzia del 
Huerto, physician to the Viceroy of Goa, who stated it to be an efficient 
remedy for spongy gums, and a drying and astringent medicine, useful, 
also, in alvine fluxes, and in removing pain in the eyes. According to 
Lemery, it is adapted to strengthening the brain, lungs and the stomach, 
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saitable for catarrks and fbr hoarseness, to purify fonl breatk, and to cure 
dysenteries and diarrhoeas."* 

Catechu is exceedingly efficient as a local styptic, and is indicated in 
the treatment of mercurial sore mouth, sponginess of gums, and inflamma* 
taon or ulceration of the mucous membrane oT the mouth. The following 
formula has been used with advantage in the treatment of spongy gums» 
arising from salivary calculi, and neglect of cleanliness, or other causes : 

B. — Tincture quillaia,/5ij. ; 

Tincture catechu^ /gi.— Jtfwce. 
A teaspoonfnl to be added to a glass of water, the mouth to be rinsed 
several times, and teeth to be cleansed at least three times daily. A few 
drops of this on the tooth-brush, particularly if it has been flavored, makes 
a very agreeable mouth wash ; quillaia or soap bark being a most efficient 
detergent or cleanser, the catechu acting as the astringent. As it is 
often desirable to flavor mouth washes, we would here call attention to an 
elegant flavor, the .formula of which is taken from Parrish^s Practical 
Pharmacy y page 272 : 

Perfume for Adding to Mouth >f<wAe«.— Take of— 
B. — ^Asarum Canadense, gss. ; 
Orris root, gss. ; 

Strong alcohol, ( Atwood's,) / 1 viij. 
Make a tbcture, and add 

Tincture of musk, /^i. ; 
Essence of millefleurs, /^ss. ; 
Essence of patchouly, gtt. xz. 
For inflammation of the gums arising from the extraction of teeth, 
irregularity plates or other causes, we frequently make use of the 
following : 

R. — Potass, chlo., gij. ; 

Tincture catechu, /3ij. j 
Eau de cologne, /gi. ; 
Aqua, /3 vi. — Misce, 
The mouth to be rinibd with a small portion of the solution 20 or SO 
times daily. This mouth wash may be diluted advantageously by adding 
half a pint of water. Dr. Koecker, as a mouth ^^h after extraction of 
the teeth, recommends : 

H. — Tinct. catechu and honey, aa./3J. 
Mix, and dilute in the proportion of three tablespoonsful to a pint of 
tepid water or warm sage tea ; it may be used frequently during the day. 

• SUUe's ThorftpcuUcB *ad lUtarU Medic*. 
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Catechu is oooasionally added, to the oharooal tooth powders for the sake 
of its astringencj. 

Galls, excrescences from the hranches of a tree growing in Central Asia, 
Persia and Syria, are seldom used in dental practice. The excrescence is 
the result of a puncture on the young branch made by a small insect, into 
which it deposits its egg. Their size is about that of a common cherry. 
The actiye principles are tannic acid, gallic acid, and a bitter principle to 
which the tonic influence is ascribed. They are not liuoh used in general 
practice, as tannic acid is considered preferable. There is an officmal 
tincture which is sometimes used, and has been recommended by Dr. 
Ziegler, as an ingredient in a mouth wash for chronic, relaxed and 
depraved condition of gums, accompanied with ulceration, (Dental JVews 
Littery Yol. iv. page 78.) 

B. — ^Liq. soda. chlo.,/S8s. ; 
Tincture gallss,/Jis8. ; 
Ammonia muriat., gij. ; 
Mel. opt. /3ss. ; 
Aqua rosa,/|iiiss.— Jlfi>ce. 

To be used two or three times daily. Those agents above described arc 
the ones principally used in dental practice. Bhatany is occasionally used, 
and by some is considered exceedingly efficient as an external astringents 
The others named will require no further notice, as they are used princi- 
pally internally, their general effects having been previously described. 
In our next, we propose to consider the mineral astringents. 

[TO Bl OOSTUIUIO.] 



MOUTH WASHES AND DEUTIFEIOES. 

BT WM. G. BAKES. 

Among the many articles demanded of the Pharmaceutist, there are 
perhaps none of greater importance than those adapted for the teeth and 
gums, and the experience of a few years brings to his notice, such a 
variety of recipes, each one claimed by its possessor as the best of its 
kind, that their publication might be of interest ^o the dental profession. 

It is not the intention of the writer to say anything of the merits of the 
different preparations,4>ut merely to offer the formula with the best mode 
of manipulation^ The frothy character of some mouth washes is due to 
the presence of castile soap, or more generally, soap tree bark — a peculiar 
bark of the quillaia saponaria, a tree indigenous to Chili, South America. 
The following formula is ascribed to a dentist of this city : 
Take of Tincture of Myrrh, 18 fluid ounces, 
« « Benxoin, 6 « 
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Maoerate in this 

Calisaya Bark, braifled, 1 oanoe ; 
Red Bote Leayes, i '« 

^ Cochineal, . 80 grains ; 

Diaplaoey and add 

, Alcohol, 2 pints ; 

Oil of Bosesy 80 drops. 

Filter through paper. 
. Another very popular mouth wash is said to have originated with a 
celebrated dentist of Baltimore. 

Take of Peruvian Bark, bruised, 6 ounces, 
Myrrh, « 8 « 

Cochineal, << 2 drachms ; 

Alum, << 1 drachm; 

Diluted alcohol made in the proportion of 8 parts of alcohol to 2 parts of 
water, 4 pints ; 

Make a tincture by displacement, and add 

Oil of Cloves, II drachms ; 

Oil of Bergamot, 8 " 

Lastly, filter through paper. 

The following, under the title of Elixir OdorUalgique^ has met with 
some favor: 

Take of Kesin of Ouaiac, bruised, 2 ounces -, 

Fellitory Root, ^<< | ounce ; 

Cloves, << 2 drachms ; 

Nutmegs, << 1 ounce ; 

Alcohol, 1 2 fltiid ounces ; 

Macerate and filter, add 

Oil of Rosemary, 40 drops ; 

Oil of Bergamot, 40 " 

KRBOSOTE TOOTH WASH. 

Take of Tincture of Myrrh, 1 pint ; 

^ Bcnzom, 1 fluid ounce ; 

Cologne Water, 4 fluid ounces : 

Alcohol, 2 pints ; 

Water, 6 « 

In a part of this mixture, macerate 

Peruvian bark, bruised, 4 ounces ) 
Rhatany root, <<* 1 ounce ; 

Displace, and pass the remaining portion of the liquor over the ingredients, 
then add 

Ereosote, 8 fluid drachms. 
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A very pleasant elixir for the teeth and gums maj be made bj the 
following process : Take of 

Orris root, bmised, 4 ounces ; 
Red rose leaves, bruised, 1 ounce ; « 

Soap tree bark, « 1 « 
Cochineal, " I « 

Diluted alcohol, 4 pints. 
Make a tincture bj displacement. 

Oil of roses, 30 drops ; 

Oil of orange, 50 « 

Essence of millefleur, 1 fluid ounce ; 

Sugar, 2 pounds ; 

Water, 1 pint. 

Triturate the oils and the essence with the sugar, add the water and 
dissolve without heat. Mix with the tincture before mentioned, and filter 
through paper. 

TOOTH POWDERS. 

These generally contain prepared chalk and powdered orris root, com- 
bined in various proportions with other substances. In the preparation 
of dentifrices care must be taken that the ingredients be. in a state of fine 
powder, and that the mixture be complete. This may be accomplished 
by rubbing them together, either with a spatula, or preferably, in a suita- 
ble mortar, until they form ai^ apparently homogeneous powder, and 
passing this through a very fine seive. An elegant dentifrice may be 
prepared from the following recipe : Take of 

Precipitated carbonate of lime, 3 pounds ] 
Powdered Orris root, i pound ; 

" Sugar, 1 « 

<< Cuttle fish bone, 2 ounces ; 

« Carmme, No. 40, | ounce ; 
Oil of rose, 60 drops : 
Essence of jessamine, 1 ounce. 
Mix the whole together, and pass through a fine bolting-cloth seive. 

ROSE TOOTH POWDER. 

Prepared Chalk, 8 pounds ; 
Powdered Orris rooty 4 ounces ; 

" "Rose pink, 4 « 

" Sugar, 8 " 
Oil of roseS; 30 drops. Mix and seive. 
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ORRIS TOOTH POWBSR. 

Prepared Chalk, 1 pound ; 
Powdered Orris root, 

" Sugar, each 4 ounces. Mix and seive. 

CHARCOAL TOOTH POWDER. 

Take of Powdered Peruvian bark, 

<< Charcoal, of each | pound ; 

" Myrrh, 

'< Orris root, of each 4 ounces. Mix and seive. 

PBRinriAN BARK TOOTH POWDSR. 

Take of Powdered Peruvian bark, I pound \ 

" Myrrh, 4 ounces ; 

" Orris root, 6 ounces ; 
Prepared Chalk, 1 pound 3 
Oil of neroli, 2 drachms. Mix and seive. 



A CASE in PBAOTIOE. 

BT /. W. VANBCVOaT. D. D. 8. 

Last March a gentleman called to consult me as to the condition of a 
Mr. G., who, according to his statement, had been suffering most distress- 
ing pain for about six weeks, with what the family called diptheria. 
That the attending physician had pronounced' the disease as above stated 
I am not able to say, but would judge, from a description of the treatment 
given, that it was altogether foreign to what it should have been. 

On visiting Mr. 6., I found him very much emaciated, having been 
unable to take solid food for some four or five weeks, exceedingly nervous, 
jaws firmly closed, and a fistulous opening immediately at the symphysis \ 
also, an artificial opening on the right side .of the ramus o'f the jaw. The 
teeth at once were suspected as the cause of the trouble. After con- 
siderable difficulty I succeeded in opening the mouth, but it was only 
accomplished with the aid of an instrument designed for the purpose. 
His breath was very fetid, gums spongy, two inferior molar teeth on the 
left side badly decayed, quite loose, and very sore to the touch. 

At once recommended the teeth to be extracted, which I accordingly 
did y but before operating gave him half a gill of brandy. Prescribed the 
following mouth wash, to be used several times a day, to be diluted with 
a pint of water : 

B. — ^Potass, chlo., 3i. : 

Tinct. catechu, / 1 ^s.; 
Aqua, /3ij* — Misce. 
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The foUowiog week visited Mr. O., found him conTalescing rapidly. 
The swelling had entirely Biibsided, and he was almost free from pain, 
with the exception of a little on the right side of his face. 

After a thorough examination of his mouth, which was impossible on 
the first Tisit, I discovered the roots of a superior molar tooth on the right 
side, which, on extracting, were found to be much necrosed. 

A nourishing diet was recommended, and a short time after the last 
operation, was quite surprised, one day, to see the gentleman in my office. 
He said he was feeling first-rate, in fact, never better in his life. To 
express in his own words, << He felt himself again,.and through the science 
of dentistry, he believed, his life had been saved." 

PiTTBBUKOB, June, 1M3. 

OLASPS on BUBBES WOBE. 

BT EDWARD N. BAILEY, A. M., D. D. 8. 

It is neither advisable nor desirable in all cases to use atinospheric 
plates in partial sets, having, as we most frequently do, to consult the 
convenienoe, pleasure and pocket of the patient for whom such a piece of 
work is to be made. Many persons at the present time suppose they have 
a knowledge of dentistry, and they not unftequently become annoying in 
their suggestions, and fastidious in their demands. 

A full gold plate with three or four teeth attached, few are willing to pay 
for, at the present rates of premium on precious metals ; silver plates man j 
object to, on account of the^discoloration and constant scouring necessary 
to keep them presentable and palaiable ; whilst the extensively advertised 
and circulated (coralitej vulcanite) hard rubber base, make the public 
inquiutive as to its merits and its uses. Demands ar^ made for it in most 
unfavorable oases, and in still a larger number of unfortunate as well as 
unfavorable cases, it is forced in without regard to adaptability or useful- 
ness. ^ 

Now, in many cases, particularly obturators, (to which this work is 
especially well adapted,) it becomes necessary to attach clasps around some 
of the teeth for greater support and firmness, or, as before remarked, in 
such cases as we cannot depend upon, and it is not advisable to use the 
suction cavity ; rubber bands are too clumsy, and only useful on long and 
straight sided teeth, it therefore alone remains for us to use gold bands or 
olasps; the proper adjustment of which to the teeth, and attachment to 
the rubber plate, is of the greatest importance, as we have not the advan- 
tage of changing them as in metal work ; after having aoourately fitted 
the bands to the plaster teeth desired to be clasped, drill two holes in 
them at the angles of the teeth, or where the bands bend, solder m each 
a platina pin, with a well turned head, such as are used in Mr. S. S. 
White's rubber blocks ; so that when the pins are in, they will diverge. 
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and thus hold the bands firmly as the free ends spring over and around 
the teeth ; if desirable, arrange on a temporary plate, and adjust them to 
the teeth in the mouth ; replace on the plaster cast, and clamp with small 
cloth tacks driven into the teeth, away from contact with the rubber, the 
head of the tacks securing the bands immovable, so that when the dask ia 
being drawn together, they will retain their places. If the rubber is 
packed in the opposite part of the flask, it is better to mclose the pmt 
with rubber also, to avoid any undue strain upon them ; and in all such 
cases, except where a rubber rim is wanted above the teeth to be insertedi 
it is desirable to retain the teeth on the cast, and so incase them with 
plaster m the flask, so that they will hold the same relative positions to 
the bands when done, even if the flasks have not been accurately brought 
together, and this frequently occurs with the flasks now in general use. 

Philadklpbia, Jan«, 1808. 

OOMPAEATIVE AHATOMT OF THE TEETH. 

BT C. X. PBIBGE, D. D. S. 

In the first number of the Dental Timss, it may not be uninteresting to 
8ome*of its readers to direct attention to the teeth of some of the lower 
animals, noting the great variety in position, number, durability and 
density, and contrasting them with those of the human subject. In giving 
% a broad definition applicable to all classes, we cannot better define teeth, 
than << as hard bodies projecting from the sur&ce of the mucous membrane, 
and situated in the alimentary canal, anterior*to the pyloric orifioe of the 
stomach." In position, we find them occupying this line in every oon^ 
ceivable variety, so as best to subserve the wants of the particular animal, 
not only on the superior and inferior maxilla, which bound the anterior 
pfurt of the mouth, as in the mammalia, but also on the bones which 
bound the posterior orifices, and intermediate positions, such as the palar 
tme, the vomer, and the lingual bones. Indeed, they are found in every 
position where they will subserve the purposes of nutrition, by dther 
seizing, holding, or masticating the prey, or aid in locomotion, for 
the purpose of catching it. With regard to number, we find the same 
great variety. Commencing with some of the lowest species, we find that 
the dental system is represented by a singly tooth, developed on the 
median line of the palate, in others the single median tooth above is 
opposed to two dentigerous plates below, while in others the jaws are 
armed with four teeth, two in each jaw. From these species may be traced 
every gradation in the progressive multiplication of the teeth, up to those 
in which the mouth is crowded with almost an indefinite number of these 
organs. 

The durability of individual teeth varies in the dififerent classes of 
animals. In the crustaceans, the teeth are shed and renewed with the 
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external Bkeleton. In reptiles and fishes they are renewed when injured 
by wear or lost by yiolenoe. In the shark tribe new teeth are always 
forming, while the oldest and most external are being cast off by the 
absorption of their bases, through which they are attached to the jaw. 
In the highest class of aninials, mammalia, the teeth are but once renewed, 
those of yonth are gradually shed, and as the animal frame approaches 
maturity, are replaced by a stronger and more extended set, fitted to 
subserve their purpose during life. 

In density, the teeth bear a constant relation to that of the osseous 
structure, and not only is this true with different classes of animals, but 
also in the same classes at different periods of life. Take, for instance, the 
human teeth at eight, or ten years of age, <jr earlier ; with what ease they 
can be cut with a sharp and well-tempered instrument ; contrast this condition 
with the same te,eth some years later in life, under favorable conditions. 
The additional resistance offered the excavator, proves without doubt, 
the increased density of the tooth, by the addition of the salts of lime, 
and reduction of animal matter. Such is also true of the tissue composing 
the skeleton. << In the class mammalia, the dental and osseous tissues reach 
their highest point of development and average density, while in the«fidie8 
they are lower in organization, and less hard." The ichthyologist 
complains of the inadequacy of language to portray the singular diversity 
*and beauty, and the interesting physiological relation which are manifest 
in that part of their organisation. The teeth of fishes, whether considered 
in regard to number, form, substance, structure, situation, or mode of 
attachment, offer more various and striking modifications than do those of 
any other class of animals. 

Teeth admit of a general classification, based upon their various external 
forms, and the purposes to which they are adapted. We have the cone- 
shaped teeth, with sharp points, such as we find in the canine of the 
oamivora, also the more simple conioal teeth of the shark tribe. These 
teeth interlock with those of the opposing jaw, and are used either for 
seizing, retaining, or tearing the prey. The condyleis of the jaw in which 
such teeth are implanted, together with the glenoid cavity, are so shaped 
as to admit of a liberal vertical, or up and down motion, and but a very 
limited lateral or horizontal one. 

Teeth with sharp, chisel-shaped edges, as the incisors of the rodentia, 
illustrated in the rabbit, rat, beaver and squirrel, also the human incisors 
— ^used principally for cutting — ^form the second class. Teeth for tearing 
and lacerating, as the molars of the carnivora, closing upon each other like 
the blades of a pair of scissors. Teeth for crushing, with their masti- 
oating surfaces studded with small cusps or cones, as illustrated in the 
monkey tribe, where the principal food consists of fruits. And teeth for 
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grmdaig, witih % broftd, iUt mAsticating rar&ee, snd jaws 00 artieidated M 
to admit of great lateral motion^ afford specimena of ^the third, fourtti and 
fifth olaaeea. The grinders of the elephant are an exeellent example of 
the latter class— 4hey belong mainly to animals snbsistmg on grain, which 
requires to be rednced to powder before its reception by the organs of 
digestion. *< The conical pointed tooth for piercing, and the broad flat 
tooth for grinding, offer the two extremes in form ; and in passing from 
the one to the other, we may, by examining the teeth of ?arious animals, 
obserre minute gradations in the change from the vertical to the horisoatal 
deyelopment, or yice versa." " In all instances we find the jaw beautip 
fully adapted for the most' efficient use of the peculiar teeth with which it 
is armed, so that from a view of the teeth we may predict with certain^ 
what would be the form of articulation of the jaw to which they belonged, 
and on the other hand, a view of the articulation of the jaw from which 
the teeth have been lost, will furnish us with meuw of judging of the 
form of teeth with which it was supplied.'^ 

So intimate are the relations existing between these and the other organs 
of the structure, that a complete knowledge of the one enables the 
naturalist to decide upon the habits of the animal, and the order and class 
to which it belongs. 

The shape and arrangement of the human teeth looks much as if 
mail was an omniverous animal, for among them we find the incisors of 
the rodentia, the canines of the camivora, and the molars, in a modified 
form of the graniverous and herbiverous. In the study of comparative 
anatomy, man gains more extended views of the relation he bears to the 
different orders of the animal kingdom, also much that might contribute 
to his health, comfort and happiness. No works have we read with more 
pleasure and instruction than those on natural history and comparative 
anatomy, and to the author of Owen's Odontography, are we more indebted 
than to any other, for the little knowledge we possess on this subject. 



DEHTAL THBBAPEUTI08. 

BT OBO. T. BABXXB, D. n. S. 

The attention of the dental profession, as a body, to this subject has not 
been extensive, and it almost seems as if the endeavor had been made to 
cause a few agentu which are usually found on the dental case, to perform 
all the requirements of an extended dental practice. Why this should be 
the case in our speciality in contradistinction to others, is probably due to 
the prejudice which has existed, and which is fostered even at this day by 
some of the most prominent practitioners of our profession. Our menial* 
Journals not unfrequently contain articles which, from the known character 
of their writers, are calculated to arrest investigation and retard research^ 
8 
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IB the ield of denial therapeutics. We preeenty as an exanple, an extraet 
from one of our reoent dental periodioalB : 

<<The great want of sneceas in fang filling and treating absoeaaea, 
exposed nerves^or sensitiye dentine, is &e residt of toonxnch < doctoring,' 
too mucli ' treatment/ and when the profession has learned to place more 
confidence in the recuperative powers of the system, more faith in the vis 
medicairix natura^ and less on nostrums, we shall hare achieved a suooesa 
and our progress will be onwards and upwards." 

The olject of the writer of the above may hare been to discountenance 
<< doctoring" or « treatment" by those unfitted or unlearned, or who use 
agents without any idea of their properties or efiSBets upon the economy ; 
if so, we can agree with him ; but our own view is, that the want of suooeaa 
In &ng filling, treating abscesses, exposed nerves, or sensitive dentine, is 
the result of our want of a correct knowledge of << doctoring" and the 
absence of the proper <* treatment," and until we have, as a profession, 
gained such knowledge, we cannot hope for the progress predicted. The 
Bucoessfal treatment of the dental affections or conditions named, must be 
preceded by first, a correct knowledge of their pathological relations. 
Second, by an acquaintance with and application of such therapeutical 
agents as may tend to alleviate the disease or restore the parts to perfect 
health. 

Let us, as an instance, take one of the most common dental disorders — 
alveolar abscess — is it not unfortunate for dental science that such writers 
as Mr. Tomes should, after an able dissertation on the pathology of this 
disease, in his treatment throw aside therapeutics, and recommend the 
following : — 

<< If, however, the inflammatory action has gone on for a day or two, it 
is probable that suppuration cannot be avoided, especially if the affection 
has spread to the gum ; in that case the tooth should be removed, and the 

fum^ if there is reason to suspect that pus has made its way into it, should 
e freely incised." * 

Dr. Bond, in his recent edition of his work on Dental Medicine, says : 
<< Sometimes the matter formed within the tooth perforates the alveolus 
and the gum, and forms a fistulous orifice into the mouth, through which 
putrid fluids are continually Weeping. This is what is called alveolar 
abscess, and can only be remedied by extraction of the tooth." t 

Extracts innumerable might be added to prove that the tendency iA 
much of our literature and teaching is to discourage the application of 
.therapeutical agencies, and to rely only on the recuperative powers of the 
system or the forctps. Now we do claim — Firsi. That alveolar abscess 
is rarely cured through the sole agency of that unknown life-force, to 
which for want of a better and more comprehensive name we call the vis 
medicatrix naiura^ but though it does occur in rare instances, it is only 

• TomM* D«&tol Phjiiology and Saxgerj, pag» 286. Tomtf > nental Satgtry, jMig* MS. 
t Bosd'i Dental Medldnt, pikgt M. 
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where the atkendmg oiroimiBtanoeB of age, healib, eonstitntion and develep- 
ment are all favorable. Second. That beeause our preaent knowledge and 
fiuth in therapentieal agents and remedial treatment, as a body, is limited, 
we ought not to pronounce the a£fection incurable, discourage treatment, 
and recommend extraction. We have quoted from writers on the subject 
of alveolar abscess, who have ignored therapeutioal agents in the treatment 
of this pathological condition, justioe to our profession demands that we 
should state that aU.^ntal authors and writers do not hold such views. 
Dr. Taft, in his work on Operative Dentistry, after the presentation of a 
dear and concise description of the pathology of the disease, with the most 
approved methods of treatment with therapeutical agents, thus closes his 
remarks: — 

^ In regard to the treatment of alveolar absoess, much yet remams to be 
learned. With the attainments thus far made in this direction, no agpiring 
dentist will rest satisfied " 

Such are our own views, and to slimlate and encourage investigation 
for the benefit of dental science is the object of the writer, and no field 
presents greater inducements than the one to which we invite attention. 
A generous profession remembers with gratitude and perhaps for ages will 
pay tribute to the memory of Spooner, for his contribution of arsenious 
acid as an agent for the destruction of the dental pulp 3 to Morton, a 
dentist, the first to employ ether in surgery ; but who can conceive of the 
suffering that will be alleviated and of the honor that will justly accrue. to 
him who first presents to notice any agent, harmless to tooth structure, 
that will destroy the sensitiveness of dentine, and enable us to perform 
those operations which at present are with many so painful and disagreeable, 
causing patients ini^nany instances, by their dread of our operations, to 
sacrifice their teeth by neglect of proper dental attention. And there are 
other dental disorders which fall, we may say daily into our hands, and 
which require a knowledge and application of dental therapeutics. Abnor- 
mal saliva, either acid or alkaline, which we have reasonable suspicion is 
acting deleteriously upon tooth structure, conditions of mucous surfaces, 
induoed by inflammation, mineral poisons or other influences, are not un- 
common, and should be treated, not by stating to the patient, << You had 
better purchase a bottle of my Mouth Wash," an article which, however 
useful in one aflection, cannot certainly be expected to be alike useful in 
all others ;. but what we do urge is, that abnormal conditions being found 
to exist, should be treated by prescribing for, and administration of, agents 
especially indicated by the existing pathological conditions, and that 
instead of openly or impliedly censuring << Tooth Doctors," or those who 
aim scientifically to treat teeth, it should be our endeavor to uphold and 
encourage those who would wrest from other sciences and other fields 
potent agencies for the alleviation of dental disorders* 



PEHISTLYAiriA COLLEGE OF DEITTAL SITBOEBT. 

The Eighth Annual Session, 1863-1864. 

The eighth aimiiftl session of the Pennsjlvanift College of Dental Snr* 
gery will eommenoe on the first Monday of November, and oontiBiie nntS 
the first of March. Prelinunarj leotures will, howeyw, be delivered eaoh 
da.7 during the latter half of the month of Octoberycommencing on Mom* 
day, the 19th inst. The Dispensary and Laboratory of the College will 
also be open from that time, where ample opportonities will be aiBf<»rded 
for the prosecution of the practical part of the profession under the daily 
supervision of the Demonstators, who are gentlemen of known integri^ 
and thorough capability. Durjmg October, as well as the entire session^ 
a clinical lecture will be delivered, and operations performed by one of the 
Professors every Saturday afternoon. 

The course is so arranged that fifteen lectures are delivered each week, 
on the various branches taught in the school. A synopsis of the manner 
in which each department is treated will be found under the head of the 
different chairs. 

These lectures occupy about the average time of three hours each day. 
In addition, four hours are daily spent by the student in actual practice. 
. With this object in view, the operating rooms are furnished with twenty 
I chairs, so arranged as to command the best light, and all the appliances 
necessary for comfort and use. To these chairs the students are assigned 
in classes, and certain hours are fixed for each member of the class to 
operate. 

Each student is required to provide his own instruments, (except those 

for extracting,) and to operate with them. He is expected to keep them 

\ in perfect order, and for that purpose is provided with a table in which 

' they can be locked up when not in use. As the operations performed at 

the College are entirely gratuitous, a superabundance of patients inva. 

riably present themselves. 

In the mechanical department every process known in the profession, 
which has any value to the mechanical dentist, is fully taught; and 
receipts of valuable compounds arc freely imparted. All the conveniences 
are at hand in the -Laboratory for the preparation of metals, manufacture 
of teeth, (single and in blocks,) mounting, etc.; and the student is 
required to go through all the necessary manipulations connected with the 
insertion of artificial teeth — from taking the impression to the thorough 
construction of the denture, and proper adjustment of it in the mouth of 
the patient. 
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la additioik to tkefMnliiies aflbrded by tke College for a tiiOToagh eoune 
of uutraction in the theoiy.nd pnetioe of Dentistrj, ihs celebrated 
boepitals and olinioe of the citj oonstantly enaUe the stade&t to witness 
TarioQS important Borgical operations which are highly interestbg and 
instrnetive. The medical and surgical clinics of the Bleckley Hospital^ 
in particnlari one of the largest eleemosynary establishments in the world, 
aie open to Medical and Dental stndentSy free of charge. The staff of 
this institution is composed of some of the most eminent physicians and 
surgeons of Philadelphia. 



COURSE OF LECTURES. 



OEBMIBTBT AHD METALLITB&7. 

The course of instruction from this chair will commence with the con- 
sideration of the imponderable substances. 

The laws that govern the imponderable bodies will next claim attention, 
with some notice of symbols or chemical notations. Indiyidual elements, 
and the compounds resulting from their combinations, will then be con- 
sidered. Organic chemistry will receive its full share of attention. 

The course will be illustrated by diagrams and such experiments as can 
be performed before the class. 



DENTAL PHTSIOLOGT AM) OPEEATIVE DEHTISTEY. 

The lectures in this department will embrace the Physiological Ana- 
tomy of {he teeth, general and microscopical, in addition to a minute and 
careful description of the various operations performed by the dental prac- 
titioner. 

The microscope, models, and diagrams, will be employed in illujitration. 

At the Clinic the incumbent of this chair will also demonstrate before 
the class the various operations described in his course of lectures. 



HEOHAHIOAL DEITTISTBT. 

The instruction from this chair will embrace the entire range of manip- 
ulations legitimately connected with the laboratory, arranged in two divi- 
sions — ^Mechanical Dentistry proper, and that to which has been applied 
the appellation of the Plastic department. 
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L Mttehamical dtniitify proper will inofaide eyerything appertaming to 
the eonstniotkm of dental snbBtitates, passing throng^ the different stages 
of preparationy from takbg the impression, to the completion and proper 
adjustment of the ease in the mouth, conjointly with features, expression 
of countenance, enunciation, etc. It will likewise embrace the metallurgic 
treatment of the yarious metals employed, the preparation of plate and 
wire, the aUoying of gold, together with the attoyw used, as Well as those 
designated as solders. 

n. This diyision will comprise all that appropriately belongs to the 
manufacture of porcelain or mineral teeth — single teeth, block work, con- 
tinuous gum-work, Tulcanite, etc. The materials, their preparation, com- 
pounds and uses, will be specially regarded. 

All new inventions, moifications, and improyements, in thb branch of 
the art, will in pllice receiye due attention and investigation. 



FBUrOIFLES OF SEHTAL SUB&EBT AlTD TEEBAPEITTIOS. 

The lectures delivered from this chair will embrace General Pathology, 
Dental Pathology, the Pathological Belations of the Teeth to other parts 
of the System, together with a minute description of all special diseases 
that have any relation to Dental Surgery, or of interest to the Dentist. 

They will also include a careful examination of therapeutic agents and 
^heir general implication. Their indications in the medical and surgical 
treatment of diseases of the mouth, both idiopathic and symptomadc, will 
be fully illustrated, and also the general hygienic rules and principles 
which come within the province of the practitioner. 



AKATOKT An) PET8I0L00T. 

The instructions in this department will embrace a plain and compre^ 
hensive view of the structure and functions of the Human Economy. The 
valuable anatomical preparations of the incumbent of this chair, (consist- 
ing of Papier Mache manikins, models in wood, drawings, wet and dry 
preparations,) will enable him to fully illustrate his course. With the 
same object, vivisections on the lower animals will also be employed. 

The special relations of this branch to the wants of the dentist will be 
kept steadily in view, and such descriptions of the natural history, micro- 
scopical structure, connections, &c., of the teeth, as their importance 
demands, will be given. 

The great facilities for the study of practical anatomy, to be found in 
the city of Philadelphia, obviate the necessity of providing a dissecting* 
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room in the GoUegft. For the lumal fee of f 10, the Btadent ean haye 
access to one of several well-ordered and well-snpplied dissecting-rooms* 



OOVDITIOVS OF ORASUATIOV. 
The candidate must be twenty-one years of age, and of good moral 
character. He mnst have stadied nnder a priyate preceptor at least two 
years, including his oonrse of instruction at the College, Attendance on 
two ftdl courses of lectures in this institution will he required, but satis* 
iactory eyidence of having Attended one full course of lectures in any 
respectable dental or medical school, will be considered equivalent to the 
first course of lectures in this College '. five years' practice, inclusive of 
the term of pupilage, will also be considered equivalent to .the first course 
of lectures. The candidate for graduation mnst prepare and defend a 
thesis upon some subject connected with the theory or practice of dentis- 
try. He must treat thoroughly some patient requiring all the usual denp 
tal operations, and bring such patient before the Professor of Operative 
Dentistry. He must take up at least one artificial- case, and after it is 
completed, bring his patient before the Professor of Mechanical Dentistry. 
He must prepare a specimen case to be deposited in the College collection* 
The operations must be performed, and the work in the artificial cases done^ 
at the College building. He must also undergo an examination by the 
Faculty, when, if found qualified, he shall receive the degree of Doctor 
of Dental Surgery. . 

FSS8. 

Fees for the course, (Demonstrators' tickets included,) - - 9^09 
Matriculation, (paid but once,) ------ 6 

Diploma foe, - - -.-.-. - -.- - - 80 



TEXT BOOKS. 

Wilson's, or Leidy's Sharpy and (Jnain's Anatomy — Carpenter's Physi- 
ology, or Dunglison's Human Physiology — ^United States Dispensatory, 
(Neil and Smith's Compendium) — ^Mitchell's Materia Medica — ^Fownes* 
Elements of Chemistry — C. J. S. Williams' Principles of Medicine- 
Wood's Practice — ^Erichsen's System of Surgery — ^Tomes' Dental Physi- 
ology and Surgery — ^Harris' Principles and Practice — ^Taft's Operative 
Dentistry — ^Bichardson's Mechanical Dentistry, or other standard works 
on the subject. 
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DZKOHSTBATOBS' BEPOBT. 
Snmoir 180&-68. 

OPERATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

772 poiitvttyfw whom flu following opiraHoM ttere performed : 

FOLIHOS. 

Front InciBon, 206 

Lat. Incisors, 110 

Cuspidat!, ' 67 

BionspidB, 207 

Unian, 608 

Tmlmeiii and FilHng Pulp Carities, 116 

Temporary FiUiDgs, 12 

Total, 1215 

Of ih$ above there wer$ of 

Gold, . * . 694 

Tin, 566 

HUl'a Stoppbv, . • la 

Amalgam, . • • S 

Cf the oper^iene ihere were 

Snperlieial Caries BemoTed, 11 

RemoTal of Saliyary Calculi, 46 

Pirot Teeth Inserted, 5 

Treatment of Inflammation of the Gums, S 

« « « Pituitary Membrane of the Antrum, 1 

« Alveolar Abscess, 28 

M . for Irregularities, 10 

" •< Partial Necrosis, , 6 

Sxtrlction of Supernumerary Teeth, 6 

^ Teeth and Roots, « 2061 

Total, . . . . . 8886 

JAMES TRUMAN, Dbmohsvaatok. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 
^pttHeuttffor whom the following operatione were performed : 

Whole Sets of Teeth, 10 

FoH Upper Sets, 48 

<« Lover «< '. • . . 8 

« Upper- «« Blodu, 1 

u «c Continuous Gum 6et8, 4 

Partial Upper Sets, • . . . • 43 

« Lower « 7 

Obturators, •••••.. 2 

Whole number of Teeth Mounted, 1242 

EDWARD N. BAILEr, DmoHmFRATOK. 
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Sensitiye Dentine. 

Diseases of the Antrum. 

Circulation. 

Gariea and its Treatment. 

Mechanical Dentistry. 

The Teeth. 

Our Profession.. 

The Extraction of Teeth. 

The DoTelopment, Articulation, &c., of 

Second Dentition. 
Relatire Anatomy of the Teeth. 
Periostitis. 

Alveolar Odonto Periostitis. 
Hemorrhage. 
The Blood, ito Yaitou* Pi^artieB and 

RelaUoos. 
Th« Mode of Obtafaiiiig.ImpnialMis of 

the Superior and Interior Maxilla. 
Dies. 

The Physiolgical Anatonyof the Teeth* 
First Dentition. 

Dental Caries and its Treatment. 
Caries of the Teeth. 
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HENKY 0. CAREY, Prebident, GEORGE TRUMAN, M. D., 
W. L. ATLBE, M. D., • S. DILLINGHAM, D. D. S., 
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Durinff October the Laboratory will be open, and a Clinical Lecture 
deUvered every Saturday, by one of the Professors, at 3 o'clock, P. M. 

The most ample facilities are furnished for a thorough course of practi- 
cal instruction. 

Tickets for the Course, Demonstrators' Ticket included, f lOO. Ma« 
triculation Fee, 95. Diploma Fee, 930. 

For further information, address C. N. PEIRCE, DziJi, 
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ALLOTS OF GOLD. 

BT B. WILDMAN, K. D., D. D. S. • 

(Conttnued from pag« 15.) 

Pure gold is not employed as a base for artificial teeth, because it is 
so soft and flexible that in the mouth it would soon lose its shape, and 
would thereby be rendered useless to the patient. To obviate this defect 
in the property of gold as a base for artificial dentures, it is alloyed with 
silver, copper or platinum, either alone or in combination, in sufficient 
quantity to give it the rigidity and elasticity necessary to resist the force 
applied to it in mastication, without danger of distortion. 

For this purpose, and to this extent alone, should gold be alloyed. 
Some unscrupulous, persons through cupidity, and others ignorant of the 
proper quality of alloy to add to the gold, insert plate of sixteen, fourteen, 
and even as low as twelve carats fine. When this fraud upon the patient 
is perpetrated by design, the plate is generally covered with a film of 
pure gold by gilding, which soon wears off in the parts exposed to the 
attrition of the food, and then the plate becomes blackened and unsightly ; 
and if copper enters the composition of the alloy, the patient will be 
exposed to the deleterious effects of the salts of that metal. 

Gold inserted into the mouth should always possess a sufficient degree 
of fineness to enable it to resist perfectly the secretions of the mouth in 
the abnormal, as well as in the healthy condition. The mass of patients, 
with whom the secretions are healthy, may wear gold of eighteen carats 
without any material change or detriment to the health. But in many 
diseases, such as fevers of an inflammatory or a typhoid type, inflammation 
of the brain, rheumatic and eruptive fevers, inflammation or irritation of 
the stomach, gout, affections accompanied by derangements of the diges- 
tive organs ; in mercurial salivation, and in many local and constitutional 
disorders, the secretions of the mouth almost uniformly change from their 
alkaline character, and become acrid and acid. 

These acrid secretions readily act upon inferior alloys, producing a 
change of color, or yielding noxious compounds from corrosion, frequently 
4 
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followed by a tram of eTik, snoli aa looal inflammatioii of the mncons 
membrane of the month, diseased gnms, aphthous ulcers, accompanied bj 
fetid breath, a metallic taste in the mouth, and gastric and nervous 
derangement, &c. To avoid a liability to such an unfortunate occurrence, 
it is a better plan never to insert into the mouth gold of a quality below 
nineteen carats fine ; twenty, or as high a standard as the American coin, 
21.6 carats, may be used to the advantage of the patient, and also to the 
satisfaction of the operator, owing to the facility with which it may be 
adapted to the model, and to the exquisite finish he is enabled to give 
the work. Owing to the softness of alloys of gold with copper or silver, 
of a higher standard than 21.6 carats, they are unfit for bases for artificial 
dentures, and where it is desirable to use gold of a finer quality than the 
coin, pure gold must be alloyed with platinum. 

In alloying gold, the choice of metals, or their combinations for this 
purpose, is a matter that must be taken into consideration. 

Silver, when added tiTfin Jp^iiiaH mimnrtinnn^ renders the gold paler, 
forming an alloy harder^li^^^fl^lier xff firo^ye metals ] the color of the 
alloy is lightened in v^h^rtioD^4o-4he»quaTii^^ silver used. When 
silver alone is used p a gi^^ «Baniita|« theVcaor of the alloy is not 
objectionable, and iat epld ^shields the silver irom the action of the 
secretions and substan^ra^ken^lo' \Se u^^ but when silver is used 
in excess, it imparts to th«k^flMjj^>pakJ^^8^ color, and when added in 
sufficient quantity to reduceuRJ guld^Selow the proper standard to be 
worn in the mouth, the gold can no longer shield the silver from the 
acrid secretions and substances acting upon this metal taken into the 
mouth, and the plate becomes coated with a film of brownish-black color. 
This contamination of ulver in the mouth is generally caused by its union 
with sulphur, for which it has a powerful affinity, forming a sulphuret of 
silver ', this, although unsightly and unpleasant to the patient, possesses 
no prejudicial or dangerous properties. 

Copper imparts to gold a reddish tint, which is heightened in propor- 
tion to the quantity mtroduced. When used in small quantities, like 
silver it is protected by the gold ; but when added to an excess, whether 
alone or in combination with silver, the alloy is readily acted upon by the 
secretions of the mouth, forming deleterious compounds. 

Silver and copper are generally used in combination in alloying gold 
for making plates, for the reason that a better color is maintained in the 
alloy, the silver softening down the red tint of the copper, while the 
latter prevents the silver from giving the alloy a brassy hue, at the same 
time enabling the operator to give the plate a more exquisite finish. 

There is a tendency of many metals, when alloyed, to have an increased 
affinity for oxygen, and the alloy of gold, silver and copper appears to be 
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of this character : the experiments made by Dr. James Bobinsofi, corrobo* 
rates ihia view. He says : << In order to test the relative effects of strong 
acids on the alloys of gold employed for plates for artificial teeth, the 
following experiments were made. The acid consisted of two parts of 
commercial nitric acid with one part of water. 24.47 grains of gold 14 
carats fine, alloyed with silver, lost 1.15 grains by the action of the 
acid. 24.47 grains of gold 14 carats fine, alloyed with copper and silver, 
lost 8.42 grains. 24 grains of gold 14 carats fine, alloyed with copper 
alone, lost 4.77 grains. 

<< These results are of great interest, because they show first, that gold 
alloyed with one metal, whether it be silver or copper, is less liable to 
corrosive action than an alloy which consists of the three metals, gold, 
silver and copper ; secondly, that the alloy with silver alone resists the 
action better than that with copper alone." 

These experiments, although conducted with an alloy far inferior to 
any inserted into the mouth by respectable dentists, show the tendency 
of the triple compounds of gold, silver and copper, to have a stronger 
affmity for oxygen, and consequently 4nore liable to corrosion than the 
bbary compounds, and are worthy of note. • , ; 

Platinum^ the third metal used in alloying gold for plate, possesses its 
advantages and its objections. Alloys of go)d with platinum possess the 
great advantage over those of silver orpbpper, of being less liable to be 
acted upon by any corrosive agents secreted in, or taken into the mouth, 
and being perfectly innoxious to the wearer ; another is, that the alloy 
being harder and more elastic, the plate may be made much thinner 
than when alloyed with copper or silver, either alone or in combina- 
tion, yet still possessing sufficient strength and elasticity. The objection 
to its use is, when a sufficient quantity of platina is added to give gold 
the required elasticity, the alloy has a dull grayish hue, and is not sus- 
ceptible of receiving the best finish, giving the plate the appearance of 
inferior gold. To obviate this objection, copper and silver have been 
introduced into the combination of gold and platinum. Dr. B. Wood 
offered to the profession the following formula, which he found to answer 
the desired requirements of hardness, elasticity, and retaining the natural 
gold color better than any other that he used, viz : 

'« 45 or 50 parts of pure gold, 
2 " silver, 
i " copper, 
i « platinum." 

Using 45 parts of pure gold, we have an alloy 22.5 carats fine, and 50 
parts of pure gold, an alloy 22.64 carats fine. He prepared the alloy as 
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follows : « Platina, 1 part ; copper, 3 parts ; silver, 8 parts, (or from 6 to 
8 parts.) This forms a very pretty alloy of a bright silver color, with a 
yellow tinge. It is quite hard, and of a firm, close structure ; malleable, 
and bears a fine polish. With this I alloy the gold to from 2U to 22i 
carats, according to the fineness required, (by adding 21 or 11,) as the 
case may be, to 21 i or 221 of pure gold." 

Dr. Richardson, in his work on Mechanical Dentistry, page 61, gives 
the following formulas for combining gold, platinum, silver and copper for 
plates : 

cc 22 dwts. of pure gold, 
1 dwt. of fine copper, 
18 grs. of silver, 
6 grs. platinum." 

This furnishes an alloy of twenty-two carats fine, <' rich in gold, while 
it imparts to the plate derived from it a reasonable degree of stiffness and 
elasticity; preserves in a good degree the characteristic color of fine 
gr)ld, and does not materially impair its susceptibility of receiving a high 
polish." 

" 20 dwts. of gold coin, 
6 grs. of copper, 
7 1 grs. of platinum." 

This formula gives an alloy of twenty-one carats fine. << The amount 
of gold coin given may be reduced with platinum alone, adding to it eight 
to twelve grains } in which case, although the carat of the alloy is lowered, 
its absolute purity remains unaffected, and the plate formed from it will 
better resist any changes in the mouth than gold coin itself." 

The same author, on page 62, gives the following formulas for making 
an alloy of gold for stays, clasps and metallic pivots, viz : 

« 20 dwts. of pure gold, 20 dwts. of coin gold, 

2 dwts. of fine copper, 8 grs. of fine copper, 

1 dwt. of fine silver, 10 grs. of silver, 

1 dwt. of platinum. 20 grs. of platinum." 

Either of these formulas produces an alloy twenty carats fine. 

In alloying gold, it is of the utmost importance that the metals forming 
the alloy should be uniformly and thoroughly diffused through the whole 
mass. To neglect this precaution, when platinum is used and not uni- 
formly mixed, where in preponderance it will be liable to form hard points 
or knots, which will make the alloy unmanageable ) and, when copper and 
silver are used, if not thoroughly diffused, where they are in excess the 
plate will be harder and more liable to corrosion than the other parts. A 
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ease in point oome under my observation a few years since. A lady 
applied to me, complaining of a brassy taste in her mouth, and soreness 
of the gums. The mucous membrane, where the plate come in contact 
with it, was highly inflamed. Upon examining the plate carefully, several 
bright green spots were found upon the palatine surface : other parts of 
the plate were bright, and evidently of good quality. These green spots 
were formed by the corrosion of small particles of copper which had 
remaimed uncombined with the gold, and were exerting a poisonous influ- 
ence upon the patient. Had the alloy been thoroughly incorporated with 
the gold, this plate was of a quality that it could have been worn without 
injurious effects to the patient. 

The method adopted by Dr. Wood of first melting the platinum and 
the other alloys together, so as to combine them intimately, will more 
readily insure their uniform diffusion through the gold. The same plan 
should be pursued when copper and silver alloys are used. Melt together 
oopper and silver in the proper proportions, cast into an ingot, break up 
the ingot and re-melt, to insure a thorough mixture of the metals. This 
alloy may now be forged into a bar, or rolled into plate for future use. 

In making alloys of gold, the liability of the metals of different specific 
gravities to separate or form strata varying in composition must be taken 
into consideration. This is liable to occur when the aUoy is cast in deep 
ingot moulds, especially when the ingot is so thick as to require conside- 
rable time in cooling. To obviate this, it is better to cast in a shallow 
ingot mould, and, to insure certainty of a complete mixture, out the ingot 
into pieces, and re-melt. When the alloy metals have not been previously 
melted together, this double melting should always be practised ; and even 
when they have, it is safer to melt the alloy twice. 

For melting gold, the blast, air furnace or stove may be used. A pro- 
perly constructed air furnace is preferable to the blast furnace, as in this 
we dispense with the bellows, and save room, which is an object in the 
laboratory. A coal stove is not so convenient as a properly constructed 
furnace, although it is frequently used. Charcoal or coke make a quick, 
strong heat ; anthracite gives a more intense and continued heat, and is 
advantageous to use when we desire to maintain the heat for a conside- 
rable length of time. The objection to its use is, that it generally contains 
sulphur, which is liable to attack the alloys, especially silver. This 
objection may be in a measure obviated by allowing the coal to be ignited 
thoroughly before the metal is placed in the fire. 

Ingot moulds may be made of iron, oopper or soapstone, and, for tem- 
porary purposes, of close-grained charcoal. The closed ingot mould 
should have sufficient breadth to make an ingot of sufficient thickness to 
allow repeated forging before it enters the rollers ; if deep, it is liable to 
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the objection before stated. I prefer the open ingot monld^ and oast my 
gold into a bar, and forge repeatedly before it goes to the rollers. The 
forpng compresses the grain of the metal, rendering it of a closer and 
finer texture. Metallic or soapstone ingot moulds should be smoked or 
oiled and heated before the metal is poured into them, and care must be 
taken to allow the presence of no moisture. Black lead, Beaufay's or the 
Hessian crucible may be employed ; tho latter is generally used by dentists 
and jewelers for small meltings. Select a sound crucible ; hidden flaws 
may be detected by the ring, or by grasping it in the hand, holding near 
the ear ; should a crackling sound be heard, reject it, and save the trouble 
of washing ashes to recover your gold. Prepare the crucible by rubbing 
the internal surface with borax, so as to give it a thin coating. This fuses 
into fluid enamel, and flioilitates the running down of the metal, and pre^ 
yents small particles from adhering to the sides of the crucible. Care 
should be taken not to use an excess of borax before the metal has run 
down and shielded the bottom of the crucible, as borax has such a strong 
affinity for the silicious substance of which the crucible is composed, that 
it would readily destroy its texture, and allow the gold to escape. Place 
the metal in the crucible, with a small piece of borax on it, and when the 
metal commences to run down, add borax in sufficient quantity to cover 
the metal. The borax is readily transformed into a glass, which dissolves 
any oxide that may be present, rendering the surface of the metals pure 
and clean, thereby facilitating their union and intimate incorporation. 
At the proper heat, the glass of borax generally adheres to the sides of 
the crucible, leaving the metal exposed in the centre. When the metal 
in the centre is free from bubbling or clouds, and presents a clear, bright 
appearance, technically termed the htdV^-eyty it is in a fit condition to 
pour into the ingot. Should the metal appear cloudy, add a little nitrate 
of potash, cover up the crucible, and allow it to remain a short time. 
When the metal has assumed the proper appearance, pour quickly, having 
the ingot mould near the furnace. 

The ingot should now be forged down to the proper thickness for the 
rolling mill. During this operation the metal must be frequently 
annealed, and whenever, as in working down an ignot into wire, the 
edges have to be forged, precaution must be taken after hammering the 
face, to anneal before operating upon the edge ; and vice versa, this same 
precaution to anneal must be observed in rolling out plate, when the 
direction through which it has passed the rollers is to be changed. In 
forging, care must be observed not to draw out the edges, first, while the 
centre is left thick, as in such case in brining down the central parts the 
strain will be so great upon the condensed and hard edges as to cause 
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them to craok. In working out gold, all the tools should be smooth and 
free from oxide, and the metal should always be piokled after annealing. 

In milling or rolllngi where the plate is desired to be of uniform 
thickness, the rollers should be adjusted equi-distant ; in this manner they 
must be brought up after each passage of the metal between them. They 
should be brought together gradually, in order not to strain and injure 
the texture of the metal, and, whenever the metal shows signs of hardness, 
it should be annealed. 

The subject of frequent annealing has engaged some attention ; some 
assert that it injures the texture of the metal. Alloys of different 
degrees of fusibility will bear different degrees of heat in annealing. 
The more infusible the alloy, the higher degree of heat it will bear mihr 
out injury. If the alloy be heated in annealing to a degree that it begins 
to soften down or sweat, it becomes granular, or like cast metal, and its 
tough or fibrous character is destroyed \ but if the heat is only raised to 
a sufficient degree to loosen the tension of the particles among themselves, 
the metal will remain uninjured. For ordinary gold alloys a red heat is 
sufficient. Blbtering is not necessarily produced by frequent annealing > 
it may occur the first time a plate is annealed. The primary cause is 
that minute portions of air become inclosed in the mass of the gold in 
pouring, these globules become condensed and elongated in working out 
the plate, and when heat is applied, if the expansive force of the air is 
sufficient to overcome the resistance offered by the lamina of metal 
covering it, a blister is formed. 

The tenacity, elasticity, ductility and hardness of gold, may be 
improved by its proper treatment in forging and milling ; and good sound 
metal, by improper treatment, may be rendered intractable and full of 
flaws. Notwithstanding the hardness of metals, or the difficulty of 
moving the particles among themselves in the solid state, the operation of 
forging, rolling into plate, or drawing into wire, cannot be performed 
without a material internal change of the relative position of the compo. 
nent particles ; in either of these operations they become condensed, and 
glide along upon each other's surface to a certain extent without weakening 
their cohesion. This condensation and gliding of the component particles 
of the metals has a limit, and if carried beyond this limit, the power of 
cohesion is overcome, and the metal is rent asunder, or internal flaws or 
seams occur. But, if the metal is annealed within this* limit, its integrity 
is preserved, and the tension acting among the atoms counteracting the 
cohesive force is removed, and the metal is restored to a condition suitable 
for further extension. 
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DEVTIFBI0E8, &c. 

BT OHABLBS X. FBANOIS. 

In the July nnmber of the Tims is an article on << Tooth Washes and 
Dentifrices/' with several recipes for each. Such generous contributions 
are worthy of admiration, and our professional brothers, who are free to 
communicate the result of their investigations to the benefit of the profes- 
sion at large, and who, instead of shuttmg their doors and hearts against 
their neighbors, are willing to impart instruction to each other, certainly 
deserve much credit. They set an example, which, were it universally 
imitated, would tend greatly to elevate the grade of our professional plat- 
form, and inaugurate a mutual aid and social element system, the result 
of which must, in the end, prove much like the << casting of bread upon 
the waters." I am satisfied that we can all learn from each other, and 
therefore should cultivate a social intercourse, with a free exchange of 
thought and sentiment. If we exhibit a generous spirit to others, we call 
forth from them a similar response. Thus we can labor and co-operate 
with each other to our mutual advantage. 

But to come to our subject. Tour contributor truly intimates that it 
is of great importance that the various articles prepared for the teeth and 
gums should be of the « best possible kind." Of course no one will deny 
this. We have then but to ascertain which are the best preparations for 
the purposes indicated. Which are of the greatest benefit, and which the 
most free from objections ? I shall refer more particularly to preparations 
for keeping the teeth clean. Our patients are recommended to use << tooth 
powder," that their teeth may be kept free from all extraneous substances ; 
the breath pure, and not tainted by decomposed matter lodged about their 
interstices. Many persons are prejudiced against the use of dentifrices, 
fearing that they may prove more injurious than beneficial. That there 
is some ground for this prejudice, I am fully convinced. There are many 
subtances in common use for cleansing the teeth, which are decidedly 
objectionable. Much injury has resulted from the use of acids, and much 
has been caused by using hard gritty substances. Tooth powder should 
be pleasant to the taste, that it may be used freely. It should also be 
as nearly soluble as possible. Charcoal, cuttle-fish and pumice-stone are 
unfit for common use. The harsh, insoluble particles are forced between 
the teeth and beneath the margin of the gums, forming a base for the 
deposit of salivary calculus, which, as it concretes, severs the membranous 
connection. The gums are thus kept in an irritated condition ', the alveo* 
lar process becomes exposed to the action of destructive fluids, consequently 
absorption takes place, and the teeth loosen and fall out. I have known 
instances where particles of charcoal have remained imbedded beneath 
the surface of the gums for upwards of five years after its use had been 
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abandoned. Chris root and Peruvian bark are less objectionable, yet 
their properties are usually OTerrated. The latter is unpleasant to the 
taste. The same may be said of powdered gum myrrh. Fine soap is 
good so far as it goes, but used alone has not sufficient body. Borax is 
one of the best ingredients that can be used in forming a dentifrice. It 
tends to allay irritation of the mucous membrane, and imparts a peculiar 
sweetness to the mouth. Where an astringent is needed, a suitable wash 
should be prepared, adapted to the particular case. Pure precipitated 
chalk forms a most excellent base for tooth powder. It is entirely soluble 
in acetic acid. I will give several formulas, quite simple and not very 
objectionable : 

Take of fine old powdered Soap, lbs. ij. ; 
Precipitated Carb. of Lime, << tj. ; 
White Sugar, « ij. 

Mix, and flavor with the oil of wintergreen. 

Take of Prepared Chalk, lbs. iv. : 
Powdered Borax, 

« White Sugar, 
<< Bose Pink, a& lbs. iss. 
Mix, and flavor with oil of rose or wintergreen. 

These may be classed among the soluble powders. The following forms 
a very agreeable dentifrice : 

Take of Prepared Chalk, lbs. iij. ; 
Powdered Borax, 

" Orris root, ftft lb. j. ; 
<< Cardamon Seeds, ^ij. ; 
" White Sugar, lb. j.— Mix. 

If color is desired, add one pound rose pink, and less chalk. Flavor with 
either oil rose, oil wintergreen, neroli, or jessamine. This is a mere 
matter of taste. 

Tooth powder should be thoroughly triturated in a wedgewood mortar, 
and finely bolted. The objects of its preparation and use are, to keep 
the teeth perfectly clean : to neutralize any fermented matter secreted in 
the interstices 3 to allay irritation of the gums, and to correct fetid breath. 
It should be used sufficiently often to keep the mouth in a good condition, 
even though it be several times a day. Prepared in a simple manner, no 
fears need be entertained that the teeth will wear out from its frequent 
use. As it dissolves readily, it must of course be used as dry as possible y 
and will keep best in well stopped glass jars. 

As regards astringents^ I have less to say. Bemedies for a diseased 
condition of the gums should be varied to suit circumstances. For an 
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ordinary month wash, after teeth have been recently extracted, I use the 
following : — 

B. — ^Tincture gallae, f 3j ; 
« myrrh, f^vj; 
" gualth, f 3ij. — Jlfwc«. 
Dilute with water. 

Prof. Barker gives a list of astringents in an excellent article^ to be 
found in the July number of the Times. Tannic aoid, tinctures of opii 
and catechu, potassse chlorate, and borate of soda, are among the best 
pharmaceutical preparations for unhealthy gums. In some cases more pow- 
erful drugs are used, such as iodine and nitrate of silver, and frequently 
a systematic treatment seems necessary to accomplish a proper result. 

NlW YOEE ClTT. 

FRAOTUEEB OF LOWEE JAW. 

BT DB. L. 0. wmriNO. 

Having treated a few cases of fracture of the inferior maxilla since 
coming to this place, it occurred to me that it might be of some advantage 
to the younger members of the profession to know the method adopted to 
hold the parts in place. The first one was broken between the left cuspi- 
dati and lateral mcisor. The left side of the jaw was crowded inwards, 
so that it did not articulate with the upper teeth. I made a strong silk 
thread fast to the left central inaisor and left bicuspid ; after placing the 
broken parts in place, the two strings were tied firmly together across the 
cuspidati and lateral incisor. The lateral incisor being loosened, I wove 
a string around that and the firm teeth on each side in such a way as to 
brace it up as well as possible ; then took a cast of the teeth and gums, 
and made a plate of vulcanized rubber to fit the gums on the inside of the 
mouth, letting it come well towards the points of the teeth, drilling some 
holes through the plate close to the gums, so as to tie all the teeth fast to 
the plate. No bandage was used, the bone united smoothly and firmly, 
the teeth articulating the same as before the accident. 

My experience with the bandage has been unsatisfactory. It would 
stretch enough to be of but little use, or else would crowd the bone out 
of place. In a case of compound fracture, I took a cast of each part sepa- 
rate, made thin casts, and trimmed them off so as to bring the teeth in 
their natural position, reset the pieces in fresh plaster, and made a plate 
the same as in the first case. 

Where any of the teeth are gone, so that clasps can be used, I should 
put them on as additional strength and security. When bandages are 
required, a plate of this kind prevents the parts being crowded out of place. 

East Saowaw, Micb. 
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BITFEBFTTMEBAST TEETH. 

BT JAMBS TBUMAK, D. D. S. 

In the observation of irregalarities, less attention has been paid to this 
class of abnormal creations than the subject deserves. For, notwithstand- 
ing their simple character and still more simple mode of treatment, there 
are few cases that present themselves which require more careful pbservar 
Hon and accurate judgment. 

Supernumerary teeth exhibit themselves in two distinct forms, so 
decidedly different in their character, that it does not seem admissible to 
class them under one head. We have the perfectly formed teeth 
developed in the dental arch, resembling so nearly the normal series, 
that the closest examination cannot detect any difference between them ; 
and the irregular form that present appearances peculiar to themselves. 
It is therefore necessary, in writing of these distinct classes, to give them 
separate titles, and I shall adopt Dr. Tomes' nomenclature in considermg 
the regular and irregtdar forms as the supplemental and supernumerary. 

The class coming under the former head are, from my observation, very 
limited. They have been reported as exhibiting themselves as far pos- 
teriorly as the molar teeth, but I am satisfied they will be found, almost 
invariably, ranging with the incisors. Two cases came under my obser^ 
ration, during the last session of the Pennsylvania College, that were 
remarkable for the regularity and very close resemblance to the permanent 
teeth. In both these cases the contour of the arch was very perfect, teeth 
more than ordinarily well developed, both as regards structure and 
regularity; the supplemental tooth in both cases appearing in line 
with the superior lateral of the right side ', and, as far as examination 
could detect, equally perfect with the other two laterals. Bemedial treatr 
ment in either case was unnecessary, the defect being scarcely noticeable. 
Dr. Tomes mentions having seen several cases of five inferior incisors, and 
doubtless other practitioners could testify to having met this form of 
irregularity ; but I am compelled to think that the exhibition of supple- 
mental teeth in the arch is of extreme rarity. It is of no uncommon 
occurrence for the deciduous t^eth to drop in the arch in range with the 
permanent set, but these are so well known and easily distinguished, that 
no one could hesitate in selecting them from the supplemental tooth. 

The supernumerary teeth are generally, like the supplemental, found in 
the anterior part of the mouth, presenting, at times, a very peculiar 
appearance, and without doubt giving rise to the common belief in a double 
row of teeth. The difficulty in properly determining the character of 
these teeth has been the cause of many doubts and misgivings among 
the younger members of the profession, and has often puzzled those in 
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long practice. I have in my possession a number of these abnormal 
growths ; and while they present a very great variety of form, they agree 
in many particulars, so that a general idea may be formed of the charac- 
teristics of this class, enabling the observer to readily distinguish thein 
from the normal teeth. To render this distinction palpable to the reader 
is far more difficult. Indeed, any description will probably fail to render 
clear to the mind of the student the peculiar formations they take 
upon themselves. The object of this article will be subserved if atten- 
tion is attracted to these interesting developments, and more attention 
bestowed upon them than they have heretofore received. A case pre- 
sented for treatment at the clinic of the Pennsylvania College, that at 
first view appeared to be two supplemental teeth, entering the mouth pos- 
teriorly to the superior incisors. While they remained in place, it was 
difficult to determine their true character, being deeply imbedded in the 
mucous tissues of the hard palate. Their forms being so nearly allied, 
one to the lateral and the other to the cuspidate, that they could readily 
have been mistaken for supplemental teeth. Upon extraction, they pre- 
sented the unmistakable characteristics of the supernumerary, but also 
exhibited some anomalies in general appearance worthy of notice. One 
was really a double lateral — ^if I may use the term — connected posteriorly, 
so that, on turning round, it presented a very fair imitation of a lateral incisor 
for either side of the arch. The other was not so marked in its resem- 
blance, but still so nearly presented the well-known outlines of the cus- 
pidate as to have been readily mistaken for one. This also had the dou- 
ble appearance, but not as perfect as its fellow. In another case coming 
under observation, the tooth presented the general character of a lateral 
incisor with an imperfectly formed cusp posteriorly, but the general incli- 
nation to the cone shape — ^a marked characteristic of all this class of 
teeth — is preserved in this specimen. Another that I have before me 
might easily be mistaken in the mouth for a bicuspid, having three small 
cusps, crown irregular in shape, but in general configuration similar to 
that class. In one case that presented for treatment at the clinic, two 
supernumerary teeth were found adjoining the superior wisdom teeth of 
each side on the buccal surface. The crown of one of these was a wis- 
dom tooth in miniature, while the other resembled a bicuspid. But it 
would uselessly prolong this article to describe all the diffierent varieties 
that present themselves. No two that I have ever met with are exactly 
alike, but, like other abnormal creations, they seem to be out of the pale of 
law, making their appearance without much regard to time or place. But, 
notwithstanding their erratic character, they have peculiar features that 
almost invariably present themselves : 
First in order, then, is the before-mentioned tendency to develop into 
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the cone shape. This is the most striking feature, and will enable any 
one to immediately detect their tme character. 

Second. Their irregular shape, resembling nothing exactly in the whole 
normal teeth. 

Thbd. The enamel line at the junction with the fang is clearly marked, 
forming an abrupt edge. This is not the case with permanent teeth of 
the normal set, and would class them more directly with the deciduous, 
though only in this particular, for they bear no resemblance in any other 
respect. 

Fourth. Their very short, stumpy roots. This is universal ] and as 
far as my observation goes, and that of many writers, they are invariably 
confined to one fang, and these generally form with the crown a gentle 
carve, but in one specimen before me the whole tooth is as straight as we 
usually find the permanent teeth. 

The general appearance of supernumerary teeth would indicate that 
they are formed and grow with the permanent teeth ; indeed, there is no 
reason that I have yet discovered for supposing that they have any con- 
nection with the growth of the deciduous set. The structure of the 
enamel and dentine is very compact, more so than is usually found in 
the permanant teeth. They are, in consequence, not easily affected by 
caries. I have seen but one in that condition, and that only in one small 
spot. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that extraction is the only remedy for 
this class of irregularity. Cases may occur where it would be preferable 
to allow a supernumerary tooth to remaiu when found in the arch, rather 
than remove it, and thereby cause a defect difficult, if not impossible, to 
regulate ; but such must be very rare. They generally present themselves 
in or outside of the line of the normal teeth. 

To theorize in regard to the causes of these abnormal growths, is not 
the intention of this short article. I desire it to be suggestive in its cha- 
racter, that, by calling the attention of the profession to these irregular 
forms, more light may be thrown upon them, and a closer observation in 
regard to their growth be given them than has heretofore been accorded. 

In a generous profession, no exhibition, however small and apparently 
insignificant, can be passed over with careless indifference. A careful 
observation of these minor matters is oft-times fraught with more real 
benefit to the student than long dissertations in theoretical matters that 
do not reach the practical needs of the beginner. 



(IF* We have received from Lindsay and Blakiston their catalogue .of 
Medical, Surgical, Dental and Scientific Books. Also, a copy of their 
Physicians' Visiting List, Diary and Book of Engagements for 1864. 
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ASTBnraEFTs. 

(oovTnririD.) 
BT GXO. T. BABKIB, D. D. S. 

The first of the mineral astringents to which we shall direct attention, 
is the doable salt commonly known as Alum ; officinal under the name of 
Alumen, and denominated chemically, from its constituents, the sulphate 
of alumina and potassa. Alum is used both as an internal and external 
remedy, in each of which its astringent influence is clearly marked ; but 
it is topically that alum is most used, and particularly in cases of hemor* 
rhage from the mouth or throat ; it is also efficient as a styptic in cases of 
persistent bleeding from the nose. It may be in such cases powdered and 
snuffed up, or blown into the nostrils, through a quill : or a solution, 
containing fifteen or twenty grains to the fluid ounce, can be injected up 
the nostril. When the bleeding takes place from the membrane where 
it is easily accessible, a pledget of cotton or lint, saturated with the solution, 
may be passed into the nostril, allowing it to remain until complete 
closure of the vessel has taken place. The same method has been 
recommended in cases of bleeding from the sockel, after the extraction of 
a tooth } and, as a remedy always to be found at hand, it may be exceed- 
ingly useful ) particularly if in conjunction with the astringent solution, 
constant steady pressure upon a ** graduated compress " is made with the 
closed jaw, Yelpeau has found finely powdered alum a very efficient 
remedy, in a not unfrequent affection of the mouth, which causes Intense 
suffering, besides interfering with mastication. It consists in an abnormal 
growth, and subsequent inflammation of the gum, around the third molar 
tooth. The swollen gum overlaps the tooth, the adjacent part of the 
cheek is hard and swollen, frequently occasioning immobility of the 
jaws. Burnt alum (alumen exsiccatuniy U.S,) is considered the noost 
efficient in such cases. Leech bites occasionally are the cause of alarming 
hemorrhage, leeches having the power of secreting a fluid at the mouth 
of the wound that prevents contraction of the vessels j these have 
been treated with the best results with a solution of alum, A saturated 
solution of alum in warm water should be made and applied to the 
bleeding wound on a pledget of cotton, and there retained, with a moderate 
amount of pressure, until closure of the vessel has taken place. Alum 
has long been employed for the treatment of mercurial ptyalism with the 
most advantageous results ; also in diphtheritis and tonsillitis. 

Alum has been found exceedingly useful in arresting inflammation of 
the mucous membrane, particularly if used directly after the extraction of 
the teeth ] a small piece of alum held in the mouth for a few moments, 
five or six times daily, will be found of advantage. 
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The following mouth wash, to be used after the extraction of the teeth, 
is giyen bj Mr. Fox. 

B«-*Alamina) ^ij ; 

Decoct. Cinchonce ; 
InfuB. Bo8», a& f Sij ; 
Fiat Lotis.«-%^i>ce. 

Small qnantites of alum ha^e been recommended, from a very early 
period, as an ingredient in tooth powders and mouth washes. 

A solution containing from half an ounce to an ounce of alum in a 
pint of water, and sweetened with honey, forms a convenient gargle or a 
mouth wash for the mucous surfaces. 

The preparations of lead are occasionally used in dental practice, and 
will require a brief notice. These preparations accidentally introduced 
into the system, or when used medicinally, require great care and watch- 
fulness, as when they are continued for a length of time the astringent 
influence is lost, and is followed by a sedative one } a poisonous condition 
being established, which presents certain marked phenomena which may 
possibly, if neglected, result in death. 

Painters and others whose business calls them to be present where some 
of these preparations are used or manufactured, are particularly liable 
to be affected by lead poisoning ; but where any of these agents are used 
medicinally, the skillful physician will watch for any untoward symptoms, 
and immediately discontinue the use of the medicine. The first indication 
of lead poisoning is felt and seen in the mouth, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that many of these cases will naturally pass first in the hands 
of the dentist ] it is therefore a duty that he owes to himself and his 
profession to be able to diagnose the difficulty, and if he does not feel it 
his legitimate duty to treat the patient, he should at least warn the 
sufferer of the impending danger, and urge appropriate medical treatment. 

The first symptoms of lead poisoning are a peculiar sweetish taste 3 
mouth and nostrils dry ; a fetid disagreeable breath ] urine scanty, with a 
tendency to costiveness 3 the stools of a slatbh color, giving evidence of 
diminished biliary and intestinal secretions. The person will also become 
anaemic and emaciate rapidly ; indeed, this symptom usually precedes all 
others, as it has been stated that << among those who work in lead 
the emanations of this metal are apt to produce a peculiar cachexia, 
before the more definite diseases which it gives rise to are developed. Its 
signs are a loss of flesh, or a flabby state of the muscles 3 a sickly pallor 
of the countenence 3 and judging from the shrunken state of the veins, 
and discoloration of the skin, ansemia in its most marked degree." — 
(StUle^s Therapeutics.) Intestinal and gastric sensations of a painful 
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character are frequently noticeable ; but, perhaps one of the earliest and 
most universal symptoms of lead poisoning is to be found around the 
gums and the teeth at their necks. This consists in a blue line, first 
described by Dr. Henry Barton, in 1834, as <<a narrow leaden blue 
line about one-twentieth part of an inch in width, while the substance 
of the gum apparently retained its original color and condition." The 
presence of this line has been, by some pathologists, thought to be due 
to the chemical combination of one of the consituents of the saliva 
with the metallic preparation in the tissue, forming the snlphuret of 
lead. This position seems reasonable, from the fact that the bluish appear^ 
ance has been discovered in some instances on the mucous surface of the 
cheeks and lips. With some persons very small quantities of lead will 
develop symptoms of poisoning, there seeming to be a peculiar idiosyncrasy 
to the influence of lead preparations. Thus, lead poisoning may be developed 
from sleeping in a room freshly painted ] and it is stated that many cases 
have occurred from the use of snuff containing the red oxide of lead, or 
supposed to have become impregnated by being packed in leaden cases. 
(^m. Jour. Med. Sci., 1857, 406, 542.) Readers of the foreign Dental 
and Medical Journals will doubtless remember to have seen several cases 
reported where general debility, and loss of health resulted, and was 
ascribed, to the use of vulcanized rubber as a base for artificial teeth ; the 
symptoms, if we remember correctly, were many of them identical with 
that of lead poisoning \ and we have thought this difficulty might have 
been occasioned by the presence of one of the preparations of lead used 
in the preparation of the gum. We present extracts from an English 
Patent issued to Stephen Moulton; sealed August 14th, 1851 ; enrolled 
February, 1852. 

One part of the invention consists in combining gutta percha or caout- 
chouc, with a mixture of sulphite or hyposulphite of load or zinc, and 
submitting the compound to the action of a high degree of heat. The 
mode of making the compound is to free the gum from its impurities, 
then take one or more pounds weight of it, or as much as can conveniently 
be ground or mixed at a time, and add from two ounces to half a pound of the 
sulphite or the hyposulphite of lead or zinc, and the artificial sulphuret of 
lead or zinc in about equal proportions of each, together with from two 
to twelve ounces of Paris white or powdered chalk. This mixture 
is ground between heated rollers until the materials are thoroughly 
incorporated. We have every reason to suppose that the above mentioned 
material, if introduced into the mouth, might prove seriously detrimental 
to health. 

Acetate of lead (plvmbi acetasj V, S., Lond.^ Ed.^ Duh,y) is a white 
salt commonly known under the name of sugar of lead. It is obtained 
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by acting on thin plates of lead with dilute acetic acid or vmegar. Thia 
must be performed in a shallow vessel, so that a part of each plate will, 
from time to time, be exposed to the action of the atmosphere. The 
metal, after becommg protoxidized, dissolves in the vinegar, until a saturated 
solution is formed, which is then evaporated to crystallization. There is 
another mode of obtaining acetate of lead much more rapidly than the 
process above mentioned ; for a description of which the reader is referred 
to the U. S. Dispensatory. 

Acetate of lead, like most of the other astringents noticed, is used both 
internally and externally, but it is particularly efficient as a local appli^ 
cation for the relief of inflammation, when brought into direct contact 
with the affected surface. Internally, it is used to arrest hemorrhages, and 
control morbid discharges. Externally, it is used as an eye wash in 
ophthalmia, in chronic inflammation of the nasal passages accompanied with 
purulent discharge, in chronic suppuration of the auditory meatus, in 
affections of the bowels, and very generally for relief of inflammatory 
conditions of the skin, and subcutaneous tissue. Acetate of lead is used 
as a mouth wash, and as a gargle, and has been found particularly useful 
in the treatment of mercurial salivation ; a solution of acetate of lead, in 
the proportion of two or three grains to the fluid ounce, has been highly 
recommended. It will most likely cause blackening of the teeth from the 
cause previously mentioned, viz : the formation of the sulphuret of lead, 
through the action of the saliva upon the constituents of the salt. This 
discoloration will not, however, injure the teeth, and will be but temporary, 
and in many cases hard brushing with a dentifrice, containing tannin, will 
quickly remove it from the teeth ; indeed, it has been stated by Dr. 
Alexander Smith (Ed, JHed. Jour,^ 1856,) that in cases of distinct lead 
poisoning, the blue line on the teeth and gum may be absent in those 
persons who use the tooth brush effectively and with regularity. It« 
absence does not, therefore, prove that the person is not suffering from the 
noxious effects of some of the lead preparations. 

Acetate of lead has also been used with considerable success in the 
treatment of aphthous condition of the mouth and fauces, and to prevent 
the development of inflammation of the tonsils. For either of these 
purposes a gargle in the proportion of ^ye grains of acetate of lead, 
dissolved in three or four ounces of water or mucilage, will be found 
useful. Dr. Wood, in his valuable work on Pharmacology, says, << it 
should be remembered that this salt is incompatible with certain mucilages, 
particularly with those of slippery elm and quince seeds, with which it 
forms precipitates, and thus deprives the liquid of its mucilaginous property. 
But, with the mucilages of flaxseed and the pith of sassafras, it reacts but 
5 
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ciliglitl J) not stifficientl J to impair materiall j their demolceiit properties or to 
interfere with its own effioienoj." 

A solution of subacetate of lead, officinal nnder the name of liquor 
plumbi avbacdatisj commonly known as Goulard's Extract, is another of 
the preparations of lead used somewhat extensirelj as an external 
remedy. Its use is indicated in the same diseases as the acetate, its effects 
being nearly identical ; the subacetate is, howerer, thought by some writers 
to be more powerful. In conjunction with its properties as an astringent, 
it possesses those ranking it among theantiphlogistics, anodynes and hemos- 
tatics. It has received, by certain French writers, commendation as a 
remedy in the treatment of mercurial salivation, by whom it is used in 
the form of an exceedingly strong solution, a sixth or an eighth part being 
used in the fluid of which the mouth wash or gargle is composed. A 
dilute solution of subacetate of lead {liquor plumbi aubacelatis diltdis, 
U, «S.) is made, and is in general use under the name of lead water } being 
composed, according to the U. 8. Pharmacopceia, of solution of subacetate 
of lead, two fluid drachms; distilled water, one pint. Its use is indicated 
in the treatment of inflammations induced by burns, blisters, sprains, &e : 
and like the solution of the subacetate is used only as a topical remedy. 

There are several other preparations of lead used, however, principally 
as internal remedies, but as they are not of use in the treatment of any 
dental affections, we shall pass them over without special notice. 

The next agent to which we shall direct attention, is the sulphate of 
iron, {f^rri aulphatiSf U. S,) commonly known as green vitriol. This salt 
contains ono equivalent of sulphuric acid, one of protoxide of iron, and 
seven of water ] it is usually of a bluish-green color, inodorous, but of 
of a strong astringent taste. By many therapeutical writers this agent 
is treated under the head of the mineral tonics 3 but it is now used prin- 
cipally as an external astringent, either in the form of a powder, or in a 
strong solution. It has been used for the purpose of arresting passive 
hemorrhages from mucous surfaces and the nostrils ; and as a wash for 
flabby ulcers that refuse to cicatrize. It has been employed in the treat- 
ment of cutaneous eruptions and ophthalmic diseases with considerable 
success. When used as a solution for the arrest of hemorrhages, or for 
indolent ulcers, it should contain from fifteen to twenty grains of the salt 
to the fluid ounce of water. 

An astringent solution, of the sulphate of iron, recently introduced under 
the name of Monsul's salt, will call for a more extended notice. It was 
first used by M. Monsul, a surgeon in one of the military hospitals of 
Bourdeaux, and its virtues as a styptic were by him made public. It is 
inodorous, of a reddish brown color, and of a strong astringent taste. 
In the hands of the dentist this agent is found to be particularly useful 
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and efiBcient, and its styptic qualities arc so powerful that be can control 
and arrest any hemorrhage from the dental tissues , unless the case is 
one where the blood is deficient in fibriney constituting the hemorrhagic 
diathesis ; and even in such cases no better styptic could be used. It 
possesses the valuable property of hastily producing a firm coagulum. 
For the treatment of bleeding from the nostrils, from the sockets after 
extraction of teeth, or from a leech-bite, a small pledget of cotton wet 
with the solution, and held on the bleeding surface, will usually in a few 
moments arrest the hemorrhage. We have also found it valuable in 
another direction, in filling approzimal cavities ; all operators know how 
liable we are to cause, by a slight slip of the instrument, bleeding from 
the gum. When such an accident occurs, and before the blood has time 
to ooze out and destroy the filling we touch the part with a small portion 
of the solution. In cases where the follicles in the gum, at the neck of 
the tooth, eliminate an inordinate secretion, tending, by its presence, to 
impair the adhesiveness of the gold, we use the solution previous to 'the 
introduction of the gold, and find it exceedingly useful. In the treatment 
of aphthous ulcers in the mouth, occasioned by irregularity of plates, bad 
fitting artificial work, or other mechanical or constitutional influences, we 
find nothing is of more, or indeed so efficient, as this solution : it being 
requisite only to touch the ulcer occasionally, and in the majority of cases 
two or three applications will be all that is necessary. 

In a recent conversation with an eminent practitioner of this city, we 
were told that, being on one occasion called to arrest secondary hemorr- 
hage in a case of hospital gangrene, at one of the Unitod States Army 
Hospitals, he tried the dry salt, (a product of the solution when evapo- 
rated to dryness,) thickly sprinkled over the surface of the gnngrenou» 
part. The effect was not only to control the hemorrhage, but to arrest 
the gangrene, and out of many cases of the same disease treated by him- 
self and others at the hospital, all (we believe) recovered } demonstrating 
the fact that it is capable of inducing powerful alterative effects on 
diseased surfaces. 

Sulphate of zinc, {zinci sulphas^ U.S.) like the sulphate of iron, is used 
as a tonic, and as an astringent. It is exceedingly useful as an external 
agent, as it possesses an alterative influence in connection with those above 
named. It induces healthy action on inflamed tissues, by diminishing 
the calibre of the circulatory vessels, thus arresting the flow of blood. In 
the treatment of diseased antrum from mucous engorgement, sulphate of 
zinc has long been used. Mr. Thomas Bell recommended the following 
formula as an injection in that disease : 

B. — Zinci sulphas, grs. vj. : 

Aquae Rosa, f S^- — Miace. 
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Dr. Wood recommends sulphate of zinc very highly in the treatment 
of ulcers and pseudo-membrancfus paiehet in the mouth and faucts, and 
remarks that <* wherever the surface of the ulcer is covered with a whitish 
exudation, whatever may be their duration or size, from the small super- 
ficial aphtlious ulceration to the obstinate and destructive cancerum aris^ 
the' solution of sulphate of zino will, according to my observation, effect a 
cure." The solution should be applied by means of a camel Vhair pencil, 
and of the strength of fifteen or twenty grains to the fluid ounce of water. 

There are several other mineral agents noted for their astringent influ- 
ences, but as they have other and more marked characterbtics, they will 
be noticed under other heads. 



MATTES AND ITS FBOFEBTIES. 

(COVTIVOBO.) 

BT T. L. BUCKINGHAM, D. D. 8. 

In the last number of the Times an article was published on *^ Matter 
and ita Properties," the object of the present paper is to continue the 
subject. There were three properties mentioned, gravitation^ adhesion 
and cohesion^ all tending to draw the atoms together. There is another 
force opposed to these — repulsion^ which tends to force the atoms apart. 
This repulsive force is supposed to be heat ; we know nothing of the real 
nature of heat. There are two views of its nature, the corpuscular 
and the undulatory theory. According to the corpuscular theory, heat 
exists in all bodies in combination with their atoms, forcing them apart, 
flying off in all directions from hot, and is absorbed by cold bodies. 
There are many facts going to show that it has a separate existence, 
compression is one of the most common ; whenever a body is compressed 
into a smaller bulk, heat is given out. If we take a piece of iron and 
hammer it, the atoms are driven closer together, and the heat is forced 
out ; or, if we compress suddenly air in a syringe, a sufficient amount of 
heat is produced to set a piece of tinder on fire ; in rubbing a match over 
a sand paper some of the composition is rubbed off, and being compressed 
between the match and the paper, a sufficient amount of latent heat is 
forced out to set fire to the rest of the composition on the end of the 
match. The flint and steel is another familiar illustration ; when struck 
together, the small particles that fly off are so compressed as to become 
red hot. A very great number of illustrations might be given to confirm 
the theory that heat has a separate existence. But there arc as many, 
if not more, going to show it is produced by motion, which is called the 
undulatory theory. 

This theory is explained by supposing that all space is pervaded by a 
highly elastic fluid called ether. The molecules of a hot body set this 
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ether in motion, as the air is set in motion, when sound is produced. 
Friction appears to confirm this theory ; any amount of heat may be pro- 
duced by it. Count Rumford << made a borer to revolve in a cylinder 
of brass, partially bored, thirty-two times in a minute. The cylinder 
was enclosed in a box containing 18 pounds of water, the temperature 
was at first 60^, but rose in an hour to 170^, and in two hours «nd 
a half the water boiled.** Sir Humphrey Davy, " by friction, extracted 
heat from two pieces of ice, and quickly melted them, in a room cooled 
below the freezing point, by rubbing them against each other." 

<< There are six sources from which heat is derived. 1. The sun and 
fixed stars. 2. The interior of the earth. 3. Electricity. 4. Chemical 
action. 5. Mechanical action. 6. Vital action." 

From the sun is received more heat than from any other source. The 
aun is the largest body with which we are acquainted ; some of the stars 
may be larger, but we have not yet been able to measure the distance 
they are from us, much less their sixe. The distance of the sun from us 
is 95,000,000 of miles, its diameter is about 888,000 miles, nearly 111 
times that of the earth ; it would, therefore, make 1,400,000 bodies as 
large as our earth. There have been two theories entertained in regard 
to the heat of the sun ; one was that the sun is an intensely hot mass, 
and heat and light is thrown off, as it would be from any other hot body . 
the other is, that '< heat is merely an affection^ or state of an etherial 
Jluidj which occupies all space." 

The quantity of heat received from the sun annually, it has been esti- 
mated, would melt a crust of ice on the earth's surface 101 feet thick. 
There is about four-fifths as much heat received from the fixed stars ; 
so that, although the sun is the great source of heat, the stars ^ve us 
nearly as much. 

The highest natural temperature reocorded, is by Dr. Smith, near the 
site of the ancient Ninevah, where the thermometer rose to 146^ F. The 
lowest temperature observed by Dr. Kane was — 69.3' F. Captain Black 
has recorded it as low as —70° F. : here is a range of temperature of 206^. 
We often have a difference in this latitude of from 100 to 110 degrees. 
The heat from the sun is absorbed by the earth, but it does not penetrate 
more than from 50 to 100 feet below the surface ; as we descend into the 
earth it becomes cooler, until we get to what is (<< called the first stratum 
of invariable temperature,") as we descend below that, the temperature 
rises about one degree for every fifty feet j observations have been made 
in mines and artesian wells to the depth of 2,200 feet, and this increase 
of temperature has been invariably found. If this ratio continues at the 
depdi of two miles, water would be converted into steam ; at four miles, 
tin would melt; at twenty-five miles, nearly all the metals would be 
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in a fluid state. Although there u supposed to be such intense heat 
in the interior of the earth, it is calculated it would not raise the tempera* 
ture ^1^ of a degree at the surface, the crust of the earth being such a 
bad conductor. 

Eleotricitj produces heat, but in what manner the heat ib produced we 
do not know, the greatest known heat is in the galvanic current. 

Chemical action is a source of heat ; scarcely any combination takes 
place between two elements without causing a change in the temperature. 
When strong sulphuric acid is poured into water, heat is evolved ; when 
ice and salt are mixed together, the ice melts very rapidly, and the 
temperature falls, causing a degree of cold much below the temperature 
of the snow or salt before they were mixed. 

Mechanical action produces heat by friction, compression and percus- 
sion. The amount of heat produced by friction, in Count Bumibrd's 
experiment, has already been given. Many other experiments might he 
given, to show that the friction of solid substances produces heat; but 
the fact is so well known, that it is not necessary to state them here. It 
was supposed, until recently, that the friction of fluids would not produce 
heat. Mr. J. P. Joule, of Manchester, England, has shown that heat can 
be produced by the friction of water and of oil, and has also determined 
the amount of mechanical power necessary to produce a given degree of 
heat. To record his experiments here, would take up more space than 
we can give in this article. 

Compression usually causes heat ; whenever a substance is reduced in 
volume, heat is given out. If we hammer a piece of cold iron, it becomes 
hot ; fluids and gases also become hot by condensation. Percussion is a 
combination of friction and compression. Whenever a substance is struck 
hard enough to drive the atoms closer together, the friction and con- 
densation cause heat. 

Vital action causes heat both in animals and vegetables. It is supposed 
that the chemical combinations going on in organized beings produce 
most if not all the heat. 

TO Bl OOMTIHPED. 



QUAOE ADVEBTISEMENTS. 

BT JNO. W. VANDSVORT, D. D. S. 

The prevalence of quack advertisements, particularly in reference to the 
practice of dentistry, have, since the introduction of the vulcanite or 
corolite material, grown to an alarming extent. Scarcely a newspaper 
published throughout the country, but bears me out in the testimony. 
Select a journal where you will, one of the first things that meets the 
eye is some flaming advertisement, stating Dr. So and So will do such 
and such work, at greatly reduced prices, all operations being performed 
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without pab} followed bj a long liBt of references more than likely 
imaginary, or copied from some city directory. 

There are always a set of imposters, or would-be dentists, who have 
recourse to printer's ink (the devil of course has something to. do with it) 
to bring themselves into notice; for if they depended upon •merit, on 
which the true professional man solely relies, their hopes would never be 
realised ; but, unfortunately for the people, their flaming advertisements 
inveigle persons who are not educated to a proper appreciation of dental 
operations until, alas! ! too late. Now, if their pockets alone were the 
sufferers, there would not be the same cause of complaint ; but, unfortu- 
nately for the poor victim, he or she may have received a permanent 
injury, perhaps a constitutional one, which may not at once be developed ; 
but, nevertheless, will sooner or later appear, when possibly 'past all 
remedy. 

If the public could only understand the difference between a good and 
bad operation in dentistry, they would certainly pay more attention to 
their teeth : they would at once see the value and importance of seeking 
the best operator, whose merit has gained him reputation, and on whom 
they can rely, and rest assured that what operations are performed are 
done in the most thorough and practical manner ; and not the miserable 
quaekj whose pockets are freely bled by the job-printer and sign-painter 
to make himself known, whose operations are not only a disgrace to him- 
self, but to the science of dentistry. 

There are a class of these self-styled Drs., who have never spent an 
hour of preparatory study to fit themselves for the noble profession of 
dentistry, who spread out their signs and herald forth their advertise- 
ments, as for example : 

"Dr. , Dkntist, 

«< Has fitted up his rooms, especially adapted to the manufacture of artificial 
teeth, or vulcanised rubber plates. 

<< While we are prepared to do all work pertaining to our profession, 
both in repairing diseased teeth and making new ones, we would call the 
especial attention of those requiring new teeth, to the superiority of 
vulcanized rubber over silver, gold, or platinum. This is conceded both 
by the dentist and by those who wear it. It has been in use for nearly 
ten years, and we have yet to see the first dentist abandon its use, or the 
first one who used a plate of it that does not prefer it to gold. 

<<LIST OF PRICES. 

<< Teeth extracted without pain by a safe and pleasant process for 25 
cents, and a number at a lower rate. 

'< Extracting gratis, where artificial teeth are to be inserted. Cleaning 
teeth, 25 cents ; gold fillings, 50 cents ; other fillings, 25 cents. 

^^ Artificial teeth inserted at the following prices : 

« Full sets on vulcanite, $8, (with beautiful gums.) Full sets on gold, 
930 j full sets on silver, ^12. Partial sets at the same reduced rates. 
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^* All operations wammted for fire years, and the very best of references 
given if required. Responsible persons have the privilege of testing 
work and knowing that it will please them, before paying for it. 

<< Call and examine my specimens, which are superior in quality, style 
and finish, to any made in the country. 

** N. B. Boarding provided free of charge to those from a distance wkfle 
having their work done." 

It will be unnecessary to make any comments on the above, as it speaks 
for itself ; but we may say it is a fair specimen of what may be seen in 
almost every paper published throughout the country. Now this modem 
system of advertising undoubtedly has a very derogatory effect on the 
profession of dentistry; and it being true, is it not a duty that all true 
men, not only in the dental, but in the medical profession, owe to society 
which has entrusted its health and happiness to their care to protect, and 
wage incessant war against these would-be dentists, or, to use a better 
word, vampires of society ? 

PlTTSBirBO, Pa. 

HEW BOOKS. 

ST 0. K. PSIRCS, D. D. 8. 

We have received from Lindbet & Blaeliston the advanced sheets of 
the eighth revised and enlarged edition of <* Harris' Principles and Prac- 
tice of Dental Surgery." We are pleased to find added to the work an 
interesting and valuable chapter on the << Application of Yulcaniced Rubber 
to Dental Purposes," from the pen of Professor Austbn, of Baltimore. 
Also, an article from Dr. W. H. Dwinellb, of New York city, giving a 
full, complete and highly interesting account of Dr. Norman W. Kings- 
ley's method of preparing artificial palate, velum and uvula of elastic 
vulcanized rubber. Prefessor Harris' work has long been considered 
indispensable to the dentists' library ] but, by the addition of so much 
interesting and valuable matter, the forthcoming edition is made doubly 
so, and to the publishers the thanks of the profession are due for their 
studied efforts to increase its value as a text book. The work, as it is 
presented to the dental public, will contain some two hundred and sixty 
illustrations, which, beside adding much to its beauty, make it more 
efficient as a source of instruction. Of Dr. Kinqslet, for his untiring 
efforts in this specialty of our profession, uniting, as he has done, expe- 
rience, inventive genius and perseverance, too much could not be said ; 
but we forbear, and invite all to purchase the book and read the article 
in question ; considering well the facts therein stated, lot them prove a 
stepping-stone to the high position our profession is destined to attain. 
We learn that a new edition of Harris' Dictionary is also in progress, and 
will soon be ready for the student. 
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IMMOBILITT OF TEE JAW. 

BT C. N. PXIBOK, D. D. S. 

Some weeks since, a young man called at my office complaining of slight 
immobility of jaw, with his hce somewhat distorted by the contraction of 
the muscles on the right side. We examined his mouth, and found the 
right inferior wisdom tooth partially developed, with a dense elastic tissue 
lying over the buccal and a large part of the masticating surface, with 
sli^t inflammation extending into the cheek. With a sharp lance the tissue 
was removed from the masticating surface, and the patient directed to use 
an astringent wash, and bathe externally with tincture of arnica. The next 
day he was much improved, and at the expiration of forty-eight bourp the 
inconvenience was entirely removed. We mention this case to show the 
necessity, in disturbances of the kind, of looking for a local cause before 
attributing it to a constitutional disorder. The young man had before, at 
the suggestion of a friend, consulted a practicing physician, by whom the 
trouble was attributed to the liver, and some agent prescribed for the pur- 
pose of stimulating that organ, which advice was not followed, and had it 
been, would have done no good while the cause remained. 



MIHEBAL AHD 0S8E01TB PHOSPHATES. 

BT J. L. PBIBOa, M. D. 

On perusing the interesting remarks on << Phosphates in Dental 
Hygiene," by Edward Parrish, published in the first number of the 
Dental Times, I felt a desire to add a few words thereto, which may 
prevent disappointment in the use of that valuable class of medicines. 

In former years physicians frequently found that their prescriptions 
containing phosphate of lime were inert, while at other times all of the 
efficacy expected from them was fully realised. The circumstance was 
considered << mysterious," as long as the cause was unknown. At length 
the mysteiy was partially removed, by the discovery that although the 
chemical composition of the mineral phosphate of lime and of the osseous 
phosphate of lime appeared to be identical, yet their effects upon the con- 
stitution, when internally administered, were very dissimilar f the mineral 
being inerty and the bony efficacious. The question naturally arises, why 
this difference ? The only answer we can suggest is the probability that 
the osseous phosphates are soluble in the digestive fluids, while the mineral 
phosphates are not at all, or but slightly so. 

Another idea may be here suggested, viz., between the mineral phos- 
phates and the human system there is but little assimilation. The more 
any article passes from the lower to the higher organizations, the more 
capable it becomes of assimilating with the higher. This may be illus- 
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trated by the carbonate of lime. That article, in the form of oyster shells, 
when burnt, makes a better fertilizer for the land than when prepared 
from the mineral carbonate of lime, and our Pharmacopodia, for the same 
reason, direct medicines to be prepared from the oyster shells, instead of 
from the mberal. Again, manure made from clover is more effioaeious 
than the same article made from weeds and vegetables indiscriminately \ 
henco, in some portions of our country, the farmers arrange the suoeea- 
sion of theur crops so that every fourth or fifth year they, instead of 
cutting and making hay from their clover crop, find it more advantageous 
to plow it deeply under the soil, and let iJie land rest during that year. 
Many farmers also have learned to make their composts of suoh articles 
as contain the chemical constituents of the crops they expect to raise the 
succeeding year, upon the land they design manuring with the said eom* 
post. We therefore perceive that the doctrine of assimilation is becoming 
more investigated and better understood in vegetable as well as animal 
life, and its influence upon the animal economy must claim the attention 
of the medical and dental professions. 



MAXILLABT FEBIOSTITIS. 

BT S. HARVJBT, M. I). 

Having frequently tested the remedy recommended in the following 
extract from Watson's Lectures on Practice, and always with the most 
satisfactory results. I think it may not be amiss to call the attention of 
dental surgeons to it. I cannot agree, however, with that part of the 
statement which says, ** If the pain does not yield after four doses, yon 
may cease to expect any benefit from it." In one case which had existed 
for two weeks, I gave the remedy for four days before the disease yielded, 
which it then did quite rapidly and completely. 

<< There is a kind of &ce-aohe which cannot properly be reckoned as 
neuralgia, for it does not occur in short, stabbing paroxysms,* nor is the 
pain acute enough to entitle it to the name of tic douloureux ; but which 
is very common, very distressing, and, under ordinary treatment, some- 
times very intractable. It is called by some a rheumatic pain ; it occupies 
the lower part of the face, the jaw principally, and the patient cannot tell 
you exactly the whereabouts it is most intense. It is often thought to 
proceed from toothache, and bad or suspected teeth are extracted, but 
with no good effect. Now I allude to this, for the sake of saying that 
some years ago I was instructed by an experienced old apothecary that 
this face-ache might be almost always and speedily cured by the muriate 
of ammonia — a medicine that we seldom give internally here, (England,) 
although it is so much used in Germany. And I have again and again 
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availed myself of this hint, and been much thanked by my patients for the 
good I did them with this muriate of ammonia. It does not aliciays 
succeed, but it often does. It should be given in half-drachm doses, 
dissolved in water, or in almost any vehicle, three or four times a day. 
If the pain does not yield after four doses, you may cease to expect any 
benefit from it. In two or three instances of a similar kind that I have 
recently had to treat, I have found the iodide of potassium, in doses of 
five or six grains, work a speedy and permanent cure. This induces me 
to suppose that the pain in some of these cases is periosteal. I so judge 
from the ascertained efficacy of the iodide in other periosteal affections 
attended by pain." 

CBasTsa, Pa. 

psooEEDiiras of the amesioan dental assooiation and 

CONVENTION. 

BT O. N. PmRCK, D. D. S. 

A report of the proceedings of these two gatherings, we deem well 
worthy of a perusal, and should take great pleasure in giving place to 
them in our Journal, were it not that our space is so limited that we 
should not have room to do justice to either ; shall therefore have to con- 
tent ourselves with but a meagre synopsis, including organization of 
meetings, subjects discussed, appointment of committees, &c., and refer 
our readers to the monthly journals for a more extended report, which we 
think would well repay the time spent in reading. 

The American Dental Association met at the Assembly Buildings, in 
Philadelphia, at 12 o'clock, on Tuesday, July 28th, 1863, and was 
organized by Dr. Qeo. Watt acting as President, and Dr. J. Taft as 
Secretary. 

The Committee of Arrangements then received and examined the 
Credentials of the delegates, after which they paid their dues, signed the 
Constitution, and became members of the Association. 

The following Associations were represented by their respective dele- 
gates: 

Michigan State Dental Association 3 Delegates. 

Brooklyn Dental Association 7 " 

Pittsburg Dental Association, Pa 2 '< 

Central New York Dental Association i. 5 << 

Northern Ohio Dental Association 3 << 

Cincinnati Dental Association • 2 <^ 

Mississippi Yalloy Association 1 Delegate. 

New York Society of Dental Surgeons 2 Delegates. 

Pennsylvania Association of Dental Surgeons 4 '< 
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Odontographic Society of Pennsylvania 6 Delegates. 

Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery I Delegate. 

Philadelphia Dental College 1 " 

Western Dental Society, Missouri 1 << 

Permanent members present, 14. 

The election of officers being next in order, a special Committee, con- 
sisting of one representative from each delegation present, retired, to 
present nominees for the various offices. Adjourned to four o'clock, P. M. 

On reassembling in the afternoon, the Nominating Committee presented 
the names of candidates, and, upon balloting, the following officers were 
unanimously elected to officiate during the ensuing term : 

Prmi/cn/— Dr. W. H. Allen, of New York City. 

First Vice-Presideni^Dr. J. H. McQuillen, of Philadelphia. 

Second Vice-President — Dr. Wm. B. Hurd, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Recording Secretary — Dr. J. Taft, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary — Dr. C. R. Butler, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Treasurer — Dr. A. C. Hawes, of New York City. 

The President elect, on being conductod to the chair by Drs. Spalding 
and McQuillen, made a few pertinent remarks. 

Dr. Watt, on retiring from the chair, delivered an appropriate and 
interesting address. 

On motion of Dr. Francis, of New York, a vote of thanks was tendered 
the retiring officers. 

The minutes of the preceding annual meeting were read by the Secre- 
tary, and adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Dental Physiology was then presented, 
and read by Dr. Atkinson. It was a very interesting paper, and elicitetl 
considerable discussion, participated in by many of the members present ; 
profitably occupying all of the morning of the second day. 

Afternoon session of the second day — Called to order at four o'clock. 

The Report of the Publication Committee was presented, and received. 

On motion of Dr. Spalding, the price of the three years' Transactions, 
combined, was fixed at three dollars. 

The Committee on Mechanical Dentistry had no report ; but in connec- 
tion with this subject Dr. C. Palmer made some interesting remarks, and 
exhibited some models illustrating his method of preserving the contour 
of the face, by means of rubber. The subject called forth an expression 
from several members. 

The report of the Committee on Dental Pathology and Surgery was 
presented by Dr. Atkinson. It contained much that was of value to the 
dentel practitioner. In connection with it he gave the history of some 
very interesting cases of necrosis which he had treated in New York city. 
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In the discussion of this paper, which was participated in by a number 
of gentlemen, much ability was displayed, and an incentive given to this 
.specialty which, we trust, will be productive of good results. 

Upon motion, the regular order of business was suspended, for the 
purpose of selecting some place for the next annual gathering ; whereupon 
Niagara Falls was unanimously chosen. 

On resuming the order of business, the Nominating Committee made 
the following report, which was adopted : 

Committee of Arrangements — Drs. S. B. Palmer, C. Harris, S. O. 
Martin. 

Committee on Publication — Drs. J. Taft, W. A. Pease, C. W. Spalding, 
H. R. Smith, H. A. Smith. 

Committee on Prize Essays — Drs. S. Dillingham, G. T. Barker, G. W. 
Ellis, A. C. Hawes, W. B. Hurd. 

Committee on Dental Physiology — Drs. C. A. Kingsbury, J. H. Mc- 
Quillen, C. N. Peirce. 

Committee on Dental Chemistry — Drs. George Watt, T. L. Bucking- 
ham, H. A. Smith. 

Committee on Dental Pathology and Surgery — Drs. W. H. Atkinson^ 
J. F. Flagg, J. L. Suesserott, C. R. Butler, C. P. Fitch. 

Committee on Mechanical Dentistry — Drs. Thos. Wardell, J. G. Came- 
ron, A. W. Allen, 8. G. Martin, E, M. Skinner. 

Committer on Dental Education — Drs. J. H. McQuillen, J. Taft, 
H. R. Smith. 

Committee on Dental Literature— Dr^. C. P. Fitch, W. H. Allen, J. 
F. Johnston. 

The report of the Committee on Dental Literature was read by Dr. 
McQuillen; that of the Committee on Dental Education by Dr. Ellis, 
and on the Formation of Local Societies, by Dr. Taft. 

After which the following interesting papers were read, and well 
received by the Association: — On "Professional Education," by Dr. 
Flagg ; on " Dental Education," from Dr. Latimer, read by Dr. Fitch ; 
on " The Extraction of Teeth," by Dr. Ellis ; on « Irregularity," by Dr. 
Allen; on "Exposed Pulps and Alveolar Abscess," from Dr. Hawes, 
read by Dr. Flagg ; on " Institutes of Dental Science," by Dr. Atkinson. 

The following resolution, offered by Dr. McQuillen, elicited consider- 
able discussion, and was finally adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by this Association to 
confer with Surgeon-General Hammond relative to the appointment of 
dentists to the military hospitals of the United States, and also to secure, 
if possible, prompt and successful action on the part of Congress, by 
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having petitions prepared, signed, and sent to that body from all parts of 
the country in favor of the measure. 

The Chair appointed the following gentlemen upon the committee, Drs. 
McQuillen, Spalding, Taft, Fitch and Wadsworth. 

Dr. Palmer read a very interesting paper which, with those previously 
read, was referred to the Publication Committee ; he also exhibited some 
beautiful instruments of his own manufacture, intended for the prepara- 
tion and filling of fangs. 

The Treasurer's report was presented, showing a balance in his handF 
after defraying all the expenses of the session. Other business of minor 
importance having been transacted, the President, Dr. Allen, made a few 
appropriate remarks, after which the American Dental Association closed 
its proceedings on the evening of the fourth day's session, to meet again 
at Niagara Falls, on Tuesday, July 26th, 1864. 



THE AMERICAN DENTAL CONVENTION. 

The American Dental Convention met at White's Hall, Saratoga 
Springs, New York, on Tuesday, August 4th, 1863, and was organized by 
Dr. W. B. Roberts acting as President pro tem, Drs. Buckingham and 
Robins reported the sum of one dollar as the individual assessment neces- 
sary for the creation of a fund sufficient to defray the expenses of the 
session. Gentlemen present from the following States paid the required 
amount, signed the constitution, and became members of the Convention : 
New York, 54 j Massachusetts, 11; Connecticut, 9; Pennsylvania, 7; 
Ohio, 7 ; Vermont, 5 ; New Hampshire, 2 ; New Jersey, 2 ; Michigan, 2 : 
Delaware 1 ; Rhode Island, 1 ; Wisconsin, 1. 

The Executive Committee appointed in 1863, reported the following 
subjects for discussion, which were adopted : 

I. Causes influencing an abnormal development of the teeth. 

II. Treatment of dental irregularities, and appliances for the same. 

III. 1. Filling teeth. 2. Filling temporary teeth. 8. Best material 
for the same. 

IV. Diseases of the antrum, and treatment. 

V. Treatment of cleft palate. 

VI. Alveolar abscess. 

VII. Mechanical dentistry. 

VIII. Miscellaneous business. 

W. H. DwiNELLE, W. A. Pease, W. D. Stone, D. W. Perkiks, 
T. L. Buckingham, Committee, 

The minutes of the preceding session were then read by the Secretary, 
Dr. Searle, and, upon motion, adopted. The reports of officers and com- 
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ibittees were declared in order. The Treasurer then made the following 

statement: 

Beceipts of last year f 119 77 

Disbursements 57 08 

Balance f 02 69 

Upon motion of Dr. Bogers, Mr. F. H. Norton was appointed to furnish 
the Saratoga press with a daily account of its proceedings^ at an expense 
not exceeding fifteen dollars. 

After considerable discussion, the Convention, upon motion of Dr. 
Whitney> amended by Dr. Atkinson, decided to hold two daily sessions, 
from 9, A. M., to H, P. M., and from 4 to 6, P. M. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year being next in order, the 
Chair appointed as tellers Drs. Buckingham and Kingsley. The follow- 
ing gentlemen were then, upon separate ballot, unanimously elected to 
serve the Convention. 

President— Dr. J. Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio. Vice-President— Dr. W. 
W. Sheffield, New London, Conn. Corresponding Secretary — Dr. W. H. 
Atkinson, New York City. Recording Secretary — Dr. C. N. Peirce, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Treasurer — Dr. A. C. Hawes, New York City. 

The Convention then adjourned to meet at 4 o'clock, P. M. 

The meeting was called to order at 4 o'clock, when a letter was read 
from Dr. Westcott, the retiring President ] he regretted his inabUity to be 
present, and spoke of the importance of associated effi>rt in contributing 
to the advancement of dental science. £ssays being next in order, 
Dr. Sylvester read a very interesting paper upon " Causes Influencing 
an Abnormal Development of the Teeth." The subject was treated 
uader the following heads :^1. Parental influence. 2. Gestatory influ- 
ence. 3. Improper diet. 4. Impure air. 5. Want of exercise. It 
elicited considerable discussion, in which many members participated. 
A^'ourned. 

The meeting was called to order on the morning of the second day by 
the Vice-President, Dr. Sheffield. The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and adopted, when the following resolution, offered by Dr. W. 
B. Boberts, was voted upon, and carried. 

Resolved^ That the Chair appoint a committee of five to make proper 
arrangements for observing the day of Thanksgiving appointed by the 
President of the United States. 

Drs. Boberts, Bogers, Kingsley, Watt and Atkinson, were such com- 
mittee. 

The report of the Committee on the Introduction of Dentists into the 
Army, was made by Dr. Atkinson, when Dr. Buckingham moved the 
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reappointment of a committee on this subject. The Chair appointed as 
that committee Drs. S. 8. White, B. T. Whitney and Geo. Watt. 

The << Treatment of Irregularities, and Appliances for the Same," was 
declared the subject in order for discussion, when Dr. Kingsley, of New 
York, spoke of the unprofitable waste of time, labor and expense, in the 
use of any complicated apparatus, giving and illustrating his method by 
diagrams on the blackboard. He was followed by a number of gentlemen, 
all of whom gave definite ideas of their method. 

Afternoon session of the second day. Called to order at 4 o'clock, when 
Dr. Wood read a paper on " Fusible Metal Fillings ;" he also exhibited 
his instruments, and demonstrated the method of manipulating his plastic 
filling; the subject called forth remarks from a number of gentlemen, 
occupying a large part of the session. 

Morning session of the third day. The President, Dr. Taft, in the 
chair. In accordance with a resolution adopted the previous day, the 
early part of the session was devoted to exercises consistent with the 
Proclamation of the President of the United States ; they were highly 
interesting and filled with a spirit of pure patriotism, and a desire that 
our present unhappy National condition might be brought to a speedy 
termination, on the sure foundation of justice to a// men. 

The regular order of business was resumed at lOi o'clock, when the 
minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

The President announced the following gentlemen as constituting the 
Executive Committee for the ensuing year : Drs. L. W. Rogers, A. W. 
Kingsley, J. A. Watling, A. Hill and H. A. Smith. 

The consideration of << Cleft Palate " was then declared the next order 
of business. The discussion was opened by Dr. Atkinson, who said 
the causes might be either dynamical, chemical or mechanical. He 
spoke favorably of the surgical operation as a means of correcting it. 
Dr. N. W. Kingsley was the next speaker ; he explained the difference 
between voice and speech — the former being natural, the latter acquired : 
and spoke at length on the advantages of elastic vulcanized rubber for 
artificial palate and velum, illustrating his remarks by the exhibition of 
several beautiful models, duplicates of those placed in the mouth. He 
was followed by others, the subject occupying the Convention until near 
the hour of adjournment. 

The following resolution, offered by Dr. Hawes, and amended by Dr. 
0. E. Hill, was adopted: 

Resolved^ That a vote of thanks be tendered to Dr. Kingsley, for the 
very interesting and valuable description of his method of treating cleft 
palate, and that to him is due the honor of first making a perfectly prac- 
tical artificial velum. 
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Afternoon session of the third day. Called to order at fonr o'clock. 

Dr. C. Palmer gare an interesting description of the manner of nsmg 
his instrument for removing palps end filling fangs« 

Next in order were the « Diseases of the Antrum and Treatment.'' 
The discussion was participated in by Dr. Atkinson and others^ and was 
interesting and instructive. 

Nitrous Oxide Gas was, upon motion, aken np ibr consideration. Drs* 
J. Allen, Searle, S. S. White and othem participated in the discussion; 

Dr. W. B. Roberts offered the following, which was carried with but 
little discussion : 

Whereas J This Association, having for its object the elevation and 
advancement of our science, desire on all occasions to recognize, endorse 
and to give encouragement to those of our number who contribute most 
largely to the progress aod perfection of our noble art ; and whereas^ Dr. 
Norman W« Kingslev has this day presented .and demonstrated to this 
Convention his peculiar method of restoring artificially the lost palate and 
velum, in a manner so clear and comprehensive as to entitle him to a sub* 
stantial testimonial from this Convention ; therefore, 

Resolvedy That this Convention present to Dr. Kingsley a gold medal, 
as an expression of their high appreciation of his valuable contribution to 
our profession. 

Resolved^ That a committee of five be appointed by the chair to carry 
out the object of this resolution, with power to draw upon the Treasurer 
for that purpose for an amount not exceeding fifty dollars. 

The following gentlemen were announced by the President as a com* 
mittee to carry out the above resolutions : — Drs. W. B. Roberts, A. C. 
Hawes, J. Allen, W. H. Atkinson and W. H. Dwindle. 

Morning session of the fourth day. Called to order at 9 o'clock. The 
minutes of previous meeting were read and adopted. 

The next subject for discussion was << Alveolar Abscess." Drs. At* 
kinson, Dwinelle, and others, spoke at length. 

<< Mechanical Dentistry" being the next order of business, the discus- 
sion upon it was participated in by many members, and much interest 
manifested. 

Under the head of miscellaneous business. Dr. Atkinson read two 
papers, one upon << Anomalous Cases," the other upon « Causes Retard- 
ing^ Dental Progress." ^ 

The place for holding the next Convention was fixed, in one of the 
earlier sessions, at Philadelphia, but, upon motion, was reconsidered, and 
after many efforts and much discussion> Detroit was selected, where it 
will reassemble on Tuesday, August 2d, 1864. 

The President then delivered a very interesting and instructive address, 
after which the Convention adjourned^ 

6 



PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

THE JEIGHTfl AJTNtJAL SESSION 1863^64- 



TEpXJSTEES. 



HBNBY C. OAKllY, Pbebii^mit, GEORGE THtJMAN, M. B., 

W. L. ATLEE, M. D., S, DILLINGHAM, B. D. S., 

DANIEL NEALL, D. D. S., G. K MOREHOUSE, M. D., 

ELLESLIE WALLACE, M. D., THOMAS WOOD, 

BENJAMIN MALONE, M. D., J. H. McCURDY, 

W, W..FOUCHE, D. D. S-, CHARLES HAMILTON, fttc'r. 



J* D. WHITE, D. D- S., 

Emeritus Professor. 

T. L. BUCKINGHAM, D. B. S., 

Professor of Chefuustry and MetaUurgj/ 

C* N. PEIRCE, D. D. S., 
Professor of Dental Physiology and Operatire BeBtistry# 

E,WILBMAN,D. D. S., 

Professor of Mechanical Bentioti^^ 

G. T. BARKER, D. D« S., 
Professor of Principles of Dental Surgeory atud Therapcatirs^ 

W- S, PORBES, D. D- S-, 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology* 

JAMES TRUMAN, D. D- S., 
Demonstrator of Operatiye Dentistry^ 

E. N- BAILEY, B. D. S., 

Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentistry* 

The regular conrse will commence on the first Monday of Nof emfcer^ 
snd continue nntil the first of March ensming* 

Daring October the Laboratory will be open, and a Clinical Leetnr^ 
delivered etery Saturday, by one of the Professors, at 3 o'clock, P. M. 

The most ample facilities are furnished for a thorough course of praeti' 
cal instruction* 

Tickets for the Cottrse, Demonstrators* Ticket included, f 100. Ma^ 
^riculation Fee, f 5. Diploma Fee, ^30. 

For further information, address C. N. PEIRCE, Dean, 

5Q1 /Tarth Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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PEUUSTLVAiriA OOLLBQB OP DBHTAL 8UB0EBY. 
The Bighth Annnal Session, 1863-1864. 

The eighth annual session of the Pennsylvania College of Dental Sur- 
gery will commence on the first Monday of Novemher, and continue until 
the first of March. Preliminary lectures will, however, be delivered each 
day during the latter half of the month of October, commencing on Mon- 
day, the 1 9th inst. The Dispensary and Laboratory of the College will 
also be open from that time, where ample opportunities will be afforded 
for the prosecution of the practical part of the profession under the daily 
supervision of the Demonstators, who are gentlemen of known integrity 
and thorough capability. During October^ as well as the entire session, 
a clinical lecture will be delivered, and operations performed by one of the 
Professors every Saturday afternoon* 

The course is so arranged that fifteen lectures are delivered each week, 
on the various branches taught in the school* A synopsis of the manner 
in which each department is treated will be found under the head of the 
different chairs. 

These lectures occupy about the average time of three hours each day. 
In addition, four hours are daily spent by the student in actual practice. 
With this object in view, the operating rooms are furnished with twenty 
chairs, so arranged as to command the best light, and all the applianresi 
necessary for comfort and use. To these chairs the students are assigned 
in classes, and certain hours are fixed for each member of the class to 
operate. 

Each student is required to provide his own instruments, (except those 
for extracting,) and to operate with them. He is expected to keep them 
in perfect order, and for that purpose is provided with a table in which 
they can be locked up when not in use. As ttie operations performed at 
the College are entirely gratuitous, a superabundance of patients inva- 
riably present themselves. 

In the mechanical department every process known in the profession, 
which has any value to the mechanical dentist, is f^lly taught ; and 
receipts of valuable compounds arc freely imparted. All the conveniences 
are at hand in the Laboratory for the preparation of metals, manufacture 
of teeth, (single and in blocks,) mounting, etc. ; and the student is 
required to go through all the necessary manipulations connected with the 
insertion of artificial teeth — from taking the impression to the thorough 
construction of the denture, and proper a<]yustment of it in the mouth of 
the patient. 
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TtUB BSKTAL TIXES* 

In addition to the facilities afforded by the College for a thorough course 
of instruction in the theory and practice of Dentistry, the celebrated 
hospitals and clinics of the city constantly enable the student to witness* 
various important surgical operations which are highly interesting and 
instructive. The medical and surgical clinics of the Blockley Hospital 9 
in particular^ one of the largest eleemosynary establishments in the world, 
are open to Medical and Dental students^ free of charge. The staff of 
this institution is composed of some of the most eminent physicians and 
surgeons of Philadelphia. 



COURSE OF LECTURES. 



OHEMISTET AND METALLUBOT, 

The course of instruction from this chair will commence with the con* 
sideration of the imponderable substances. 

The laws that govern the imponderable bodies will next claim attention, 
with some notice of symbols or chemical notations. Individual elements, 
and the compounds resulting from their combinations, will then be con- 
sidered. Organic chemistry will receive its full share of attention. 

The course will be illustrated by diagrams and such experiments as can 
be performed before the class. 



DENTAL PHYSIOLOGY AUD OPEEATIVE DEUTISTEY. 

The lectures in this department will embrace the Physiological Ana- 
tomy of the teeth, general and microscopical, in addition to a minute and 
xjareful description of the various operations performed by the dental prac- 
titioner. 

The microscope, models, and diagrams, will be employed in illustration. 

At the Clinic the incumbent of this chair will also demonstrate before 
the class the various operations described in his course of lectures. 



MEOHANIOAL DENTISTBY. 
The instruction from this chair will embrace the entire range of manip- 
ulations legitimately connected with the laboratory, arranged in two divi- 
sions — Mechanical Dentistry proper, and that to which has been applied 
the appellation of the Plastic department. 
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I. Mechanical dtrdUiry proper will include everything spperiaining to 
the construction of denUl substitutes, passing through the different stages 
of preparation, from taking the impression, to the completion and proper 
adjustment of the case in the mouth, conjointly with features, expression 
of countenance, enunciation, ete. It will likewise embrace the metallurgic 
treatment of the various metals employed, the preparation of plate and 
wire, the alloying of gold, together with the alhyi used, as well as those 
designated as solders. 

II. This division will comprise all that appropriately belongs to the 
manufacture of porcelain or mineral teeth — single teeth, block work, con* 
tinuous gum-work, vulcanite, etc. The materials, their preparation, com- 
pounds and uses, will be specially regarded. 

All new inventions, moifieations, and improvements, in this branch of 
the art, will in place receive due attention and investigation. 



PEIH0IPLB8 OP DEHTAL STTBOEBT AHD THEEAPEUTI08. 

The lectures delivered from this chair will embrace General Pathology, 
Dental Pathology, the Pathological Relations of the Teeth to other parts 
of the System, together with a minute description of all special diseases 
that have any relation to Dental Surgery, or of interest to the Dentist. 

They will also include a careful examination of therapeutic agents and 
t^eir general applicatioa. Their indications in the medical and surgical 
treatment of diseases of the mouth, both idiopathic and symptomatic, will 
be fully illustrated, and also the general hygienic rules and principles 
which come within the province of the practitioner. 



ANATOMY AHD PHYSIOLOGY. 

The instruction in this department will embrace a plain and compre- 
hensive view of the structure and functions of the Human Economy. The 
.valuable anatomical preparations of the incumbent of this chair, (consist- 
ing of Papier Maohe manikins, models in wood, drawings, wet and dry 
preparations,) will enable him to fully illustrate his course. With the 
8ame object, vivisections on the lower animals will also be employed. 

The special relations of this branch to the wants of the dentist will be 
kept steadily in view, and such descriptions of the natural history, micro- 
scopical structure, connections, Ac., of the teeth, as their importance 
demands, will be given. 

The great facilities for the study of practical anatomy, to be found in 
the city of Philadelphia, obviate the necessity of providing a di&sectin^- 
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room in the College. For the usual fee of 910, the student oaii hare 
access to one of several well-ordered and well -supplied dissecting-rotHss.- 



OOHDITIOirS OF GEADUATION. 
The candidate must be twenty-one years of age, and of good mom! 
character. He must haye studied under a priyate preceptor at least tWi> 
years, including his course of instruction at the College. Attendance on 
two full courses of lectures in Uiis institution will be required, but satis* 
factory evidence of having attended one full course of lectures in any 
respectable dental or medical school, will be considered equivalent to the 
first course of lectures in this College : five years' practice, inclusive of 
the term of pupilage, will also be considered equivalent to the first course 
of lectures. The candidate for graduation must prepare and defend a 
thesis upon some subject connected with the theory or practice of dentLb- 
try. He must treat thoroughly some patient requiring all the usual den- 
tal operations, and bring such patient before the Professor of Operative 
Dentistry. He must take up at least one artificial case, and after it is 
completed, bring his patient before the Professor of Mechanical Dentktrj. 
He must prepare a specimen case to be deposited in the College collection. 
The operations must be performed, and the work in the artificial cases done, 
at the College building. He must also undergo an examination by the 
Faculty, when, if found qualified, he shall receive the degree of Doctor 
of Dental Surgery. 

- FEES. 

Fees for the course, (Demonstrators' tickets included,) - - ^100 
Matriculation, (paid but once,) - " - - - - - 5 

Diploma fee, ^^*-------30 



TEXT BOOKS, 

Wil8on*8, orLeuiy's Sharpy zmd Quain's Anatomy — Carpenter's Physi- 
ology, or Dunglison's Human Physiology — United States Dispensatory, 
(Neil and Smith's Compendium) — ^Mitchell's Materia Medica — Fownes' 

Elements of Chemistry — C. J. B. Williams' Principles of Medicine 

Wood's Practice — Eriehsen's System of Surgery — Tomes' Dental Physi- 
ology and Surgery — Harris' Principles and Practice — ^Taft's Operative 
Dentistry — Richardson's Mechanical Dentistry, or other standard works 
on the subject. 



PINNSTLyAinA OOLLSOE OF DBZfTAL SUBGKaT. 

DEMONBTBATOBB' BEFOBT. 

OPEBATIVE DEPABTMEKT. 

772 pmii€ni9,for whom Ike/clhwing optrmiiant were ftrformed : 

Front Incison, 20€ 

Lat. Incitors, 110 

Cuapidati, 67 

Bicnspidfl, 207 

Molaw, aOd 

Treatment and FilliBg Palp CaviUec, • 116 

Temporary FilllDgs, « « . 12 

Total, 1216 

Of the above tkirt were of 

Gold, .684 

Tin, 666 

Hfll'i Stopping, 12 

Amalgam, ..• 3 

Of tki ^permiunu Uure were 

Saperflcial Caries Bemoved, U 

Removal of Salivary Oalcnli, 46 

Pivot Teeth Inserted, 5 

Treatment of Inflanmiation of the Gumi , 3 

*' << « Pituitary Membrane of the Antrum, 1 

•« Alveolar Abflceai, 28 

" for Irregnlaritiea, ' . 10 

** Partial Necrosii, 6 

Extraction of Sapemomerary Teeth, 6 

« Teeth and Boots, 2061 

Total, 8806 

JAHES TBUMAK^ Dsmovstbatob. 



MECHANICAL DEPABTMENT. 
95 patUnte^foT whom the following operatwnt were performed,: 

Whole SeU of Teeth, 10 

Fall Upper Sets, 48 

" Lower " 8 

« Upper <« Blocks, 1 

'< « Continnous Gam Sets, 4 

ParUal Upper Sets, 48 

" Lower «« 7 

Obtarators, ; . . 2 

IThole number of Teeth Mounted, 1242 

EPWABD Dr-BAILETiDsiiovsTRATOR. 
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EXTEAOTIHa TEETH. 

BT C. K. PEIRCI, D. D. S. 

There is probably no operation. performed by the dentist that is at- 
tended with more fear on the part of the patient^ and greater liability 
to accident, either trifling or serious, than that of extracting teeth. 
Nor is there any one branch of our profession, where in the last few years 
the improvements have been greater, and the chances of failure so much 
reduced, as in this speciality. A few suggestions may, however, enable 
some one to operate with more confidence, and spare some unfortunate a 
few moments' suffering. 

In performing an operation, whether it be mechanical or surgical, there 
is no one thing that contributes more to success than a thorough appre- 
ciation of the end in view, and the means essential to accomplish it. For 
instance, the removal of a particular tooth has been decided upon } now, 
the conditions that should be fulfilled are, << the whole of the offending organ 
should be removed, it should be done with as little injury as possible to . 
the surrounding tissue, and the patient spared all unnecessary pain." To 
do this there are several things essential : the operator should be familiar 
with not only the number of fang^, but the relative positions they assume in 
the alveolus, as well as the density of the structure surrounding them. 
Though definite and positive knowledge we have not, yet much can be 
learned by experience and observation ; and to be familiar with and con- 
stantly bear in mind the probable number, shape and bifurcation of the 
fongs, will do much to prevent accident, and render tlie operation less 
painful. 

In extracting the incisors with their straight and cone-shaped fangs, 
the rotary motion, if persistent, will invariably be sufficient to break up 
their membranous connection with the alveolus ; but not so readily are the 
cuspidati removed ; for often toward the apex of the fang we find them 
curved posteriorly, which renders the rotary motion inefficient, and makes 
it necessary to apply the force so as to dislodge the curve from its well- 
adapted alveolus, which is readily done by pressing the crown backward 
7 
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or towards the posterior part of the mouth. The superior bicuspids, with 
their fangs compressed, and those of the anterior ones invariably bifurcat- 
ing toward their apex, require the in and out motion in addition to the 
slight rotary« 

The fangs of the inferior bicuspids in shape nearer resemble those of 
the incisors, and in extracting, if the forceps are pushed well down upon 
or below the neck, they are removed with more ease than the superior. 
The superior molars with their three fangs, two buccal and one palatine, 
admit of but little or no rotary motion, but require a persistent pressure 
inward and outward. The inferior molars, having generally two fangs, 
the anterior and posterior, like the superior, frequently require the force 
alternately, toward the buccal and lingual surfaces, though generally 
a severe and persistent external force is best adapted for their removal. 
Their fangs, like those of their antagonist, often converge and clasp 
firmly a portion of the alveolus, which, if the fangs do not break, is 
invariably broken off and brought out with the tooth. The third molars, 
or dentes sapientise, are so unreliable in the number and shape of their 
fangs, that it is unsafe to predict their complete or speedy removal ; bat 
the force applied toward the external or buccal surface is in the majority 
of cases all that is necessary, though in many the curvature of the &ng 
posteriorly is so great, that the crown requires to be thrown in the same 
direction, in order to break its connection with the alveolus. There is 
one point that might with advantage be borne in mind, it is that where 
the fangs are curved, whether it be that of a canine, bicuspid or molar 
tooth, the direction is generally posteriorly, and by forcing the crown in 
the same direction, the tooth is released. 

There are other conditions of the teeth and surrounding tissue worthy 
of note, which may assist in forming a correct judgment with reference to 
the force essential to effect their removal. A molar tooth, with high crown 
and comparatively smooth and large masticating surface, with the neck of 
much less diameter, invariably indicates long and bifurcating fangs. So, 
also, does the short crown with prominent cones or cusps, and parallel 
sides denote the opposite ; like we the even gum, free from the promi- 
nences designating the position of the fangs, indicates thick, dense alveolus. 
These, and other conditions, which careful observation may teach, all play 
an important part in retarding or facilitating the operation. 

The one thing io be impressed upon the novice in the art, is to avail 
himself of all the advantages at his command, and then let his mind com- 
prehend and his eye follow every movement of the instrument, which should 
be made with decision and care, avoiding the appearance of nervousness 
or want of confidence in his own ability. 

In selecting the instrument, such an one as would most thoroughly olasp 
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the tooth at its neck and apply the force on a line with its axis, is desirable. 
The great advantage in having the beaks of the forceps sufficiently wide to 
clasp and accurately fit a large portion of the tooth , is, that the pressure being 
diffused, is less liable to fracture or crush it. Much is gained from dividing 
the operation into different stages — ^not that any space of time should 
elapse between, but that the object of each may be fulfilled before another 
is attempted. For instance, the first in the operation of extracting is to 
thoroughly seize the tooth, pressing the forceps well towards the apex of 
the fang, until they come in contact with, or pass under or over the edge 
of the alveolus. Next, is to so apply the force as to break the connection 
it holds with the alveolus, this varying with the number and shape of the 
fangs, but must be persevered in until the object is accomplished, after 
which the tooth is removed by lifting from the socket. To attempt the 
latter without completing the former, would be worse than useless. 

In extracting a number of approximal teeth, there is great advantage 
in availing one's self of the alveolar socket through which to seize the tooth 
adjoining. If the cuspidati or the first bisouspid should have but recently 
lost the teeth on each side, there is no better means of removing them than 
by letting the beaks of the forceps occupy the adjacent alveolar socket, 
then with a moderate force pressing the crown or root towards the posterior 
part of the mouth, the connection is easily broken and the tooth removed. 

In the extraction of fangs where the crowns have been lost for some time, 
failure is often the result of neglecting to push the beaks of the forceps 
near to the apex. In the roots of the anterior teeth we have no hesitation 
in the free use of the lance, by making an incision the full length of the 
fang on the labial surface, and then with narrow beak forceps, pass them 
up external to the alveolus, crushing it and removing it with the fang. 
This we deem the only reliable means of getting out many of those roots, 
and much better than by the use of the screw, or partly seizing and 
crashing, until the patient is worn out by the operation being so prolonged. 
The questions invariably asked by the patient before submitting to what 
seems to be a difficult operation, are, << Will it break ? Will you have to 
try more than once ? or. How long will it take ?" Almost any one can le 
prevailed upon to submit to a single effort, but when it is to be repeated 
two, three or four times, the nervous system is taxed and the patient loses 
self-control. 

In the roots of molar teeth, where from any cause they offer considerable 
resistance, it is well with a pair of forceps similar to Physic's, to break 
their connection with each other — in doing so, they are thrown apart and 
slightly loosened, then with a pair of narrow beak forceps take them out 
separately ] if in the upper jaw, remove one of the buccal fangs first, then 
with the socket as a guide for one beak of the forceps, remove the others ; 
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if lower molars, the posterior fiwg will be most easily removed first, par- 
tioularly if there is a tooth standing anterior to the roots. For the anterior 
fang, lying dureotly posterior to a large tooth, take a strong lance-shaped 
elevator, and standing at the side of your patient, foroe it well down 
between the sound tooth and the one to be extracted, then with a firm 
twist of the handle, the tooth serving as a fulcrum for the instrument, the 
fang is thrown backward and out. In removing the roots of the wisdom teeth 
where the second molars are in place, the operation is often much facilitated 
by the slightly curved elevator passed down between them and the second 
molar, then with a proper effort, force the roots back and up ; if it is the 
superior wisdom tooth, and it offers much resistance, there is some danger 
of breaking off a portion of the tuberosity, to avoid which great care 
should be exercised. Forceps for the extraction of roots need to have the 
beaks narrow and sharp, with a variety in shape, sufficient to reach the 
fang in any position. 



BEHUNEBATIOV FOB DENTAL SEBVIOES. 

BT B. WOOD, M. D. 

In response to your invitation to contribute a eommunication to the 
Dental Times, I have a mind to say a few words upon the subject of 
remuneration for dental services. Without a re-examination of the various 
articles that have appeared, I write with some hazard of merely repeating 
what already may have been much better written : but my impression is, 
that the points I wish to make have not been very prominently set forth. 

We find the profession divided into two classes on the Fee Question ; 
the one contending for such compensation as shall warrant the bestowment 
of the highest skill and benefit ; the other striving to accommodate the 
price to the lowest requirements, with little reference to service. 

Were the public all wealthy, generous, and intelligent ; or were they 
all penurious and ignorant, (whether wealthy or not,) the conflict would 
cease. Society can command almost any benefit, withm the capacity of 
human skill, they are willing to pay for, or by stinted reward debar them- 
selves from every excellence produced by human skill. Adequate encou- 
ragement would enlist the best talent in our profession everywhere. 

There is much to discourage the ambitious. But let it suffice, that 
there is a portion of the community who do concede such remuneration as 
will enable the operator to undertake and execute what adorns his calling, 
while it blesses the recipient. When the great public shall have better 
learned the nature of dental services and been brought to a better appre- 
ciation of them, we may believe that this state of things will be general. 
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and that wealth and generosity will proyide eleemosynary means by which 
the poor also may share the highest benefits of the art. 

On the other hand, there is no descending low enough in our rates to 
satisfy the penurious, (while the indigent are always beyond reach but of 
charities.) No matter how low the figures, there will be enough to under^ 
bid them, and, not to fall to the lowest bid offered, or a little lower, will 
leare the requirements unsatisfied. 

At this time, when << sets of teeth" are advertised at f 5 and f 10, there 
is probably more << shopping and jewing" to procure them still less than 
ever before. The adrantages assumed of bringing artificial teeth within 
reach of the poor, are questionable. Formerly the poorer classes kept 
their natural teeth as long as possible, and by prudent retrenchment of 
expenditures were able, when necessary, to get a serviceable set which did 
not mar their expression. Now rich and poor, flaunting in more finery, 
submit to the sacrifice of valuable teeth for the poor privilege of exhi- 
biting the characteristic signs of << cheap dentistry." 

Those who operate at the lower rates have a struggle to keep up their 
prices. Descend to gratuitous operations and patients will account it 
<^ bad enough to bear the pain," and feel a debt of gratitude due them for 
their fitvor and << influence." 

Is it all benevolence on the one hand, and poverty on the other, that 
constrain to low fees ? Dentists who were benevolently extracting teeth 
for twenty-five cents, or less, having recently gotten hold of laughing gas, 
now charge a dollar; and patients who before regarded the former 
^^ pretty steep," now find themselves able to pay the latter << and take the 
gas." In a little while competition will bring the same operators to 
^' extracting teeth, with the gas, without pain, all for twenty-five cents," 
when the same class of patients will probably come to the conclusion that 
they ought to be compensated for taking the drug. 

Preliminary to affixing an equitable compensation, we need a recognised 
standard of valuation, expressive of the nature of .our duties. Much 
depends upon the stand point, or governing principle, assumed. It is a 
misconception that the principle is immaterial, so that there be unity of 
purpose and action. A wrong track leads wide of the goal. A house 
built on fidse foundation falls. The amalgam war miscarried because 
begun and conducted on the wrong principle. So the war upon patients, 
in making false issue against a system good in itself instead of abuses 
growing of out, eventuates in failure. 

By what criterion should we estimate dental services? Doubtless, 
accordmg to the knowledge, skill and time involved in their performance, 
rather than the number of operations done. Yet our fee bills assume the 
latter. The very captions start a wrong impression. They strike one as 
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bills of sale, bo mnoh a oommoditj) instead of remuneratioii for the exer- 
oiBe of skill, and benefits conferred thereby. << Prices for dental oper- 
tionB," and << fees for dental services," may mean the same thing, but 
they awaken different conceptions. Nor do they mean exactly the same. 
One shall get large pay for « operations," who, if his claims were based 
upon << services," would get nothing. * 

The << price lists" proceed to specify — ^for instance, so much each for gold 
plugs, small, medium, large, &c. .Now it is clear enough to all, that the 
price should vary according to the amount of time and gold employed, but not 
so evident why different operators should vary widely in price in the same 
case. One may be competent, the other not, their charges differing accord- 
ingly. But the patient is a stranger to either ] has, perhaps, been referred 
to both as qualified. If he chooses the inferior operator, it is because he gets 
the greater number of operations for his money ; if the other, it is on the 
belief that he shall get the most service for it ; this, common sense recog- 
nises as the test of value. But how is he to judge ? How determine the 
difference in the fillings, if he sees them, when it might require the 
inspection of a good dentist to discriminate ? If the charges were based 
upon the time occupied, it would afford some surety that a like amount of 
work would be done in a given number of hours, whether expended upon 
a few plugs or many. In that case incompetent operators would hare 
little advantage, smce they generally charge well in proportion to the 
actual time and labor bestowed. It is not difficult to judge as to the 
manner of manipulating, and the << pains taken" — the skill in actual 
exercise. Why not then put our rates to be suggestive at once of skill, 
time, service ? 

It is a custom with some to insist upon expense of material, basing 
their estimate upon extraordinary cases. This, when the cavities in hand 
are large, looks plausible. The patient sees with surprise pellet after pel- 
let introduced, and feels them well packed. He is satisfied of a ^^ value 
received." But it is the idea of value in commodity, rather then ser- 
vice—the idea of traffic, bullion exchanged for currency. Of the means 
for reconciling our patrons to an equitable remuneration, I conceive this 
to be one of the most unfortunate. Yet I have known competent opera- 
tors to ply it, in office and out. We ought to talk little about the cost of 
material? it would be much better if we could truthfully say it cost 
nothings for this would make way for a more correct conception. Least 
of all should there be any exaggeration. 

That the gold used in large cavities is an item, all understand. In such 
cases good operators will use an amount of foil costing more than the sum 
charged by pretenders for a like number of ^< stauffings" with the same 
material. Yet, it must be conceded, this expense is but a trifle in ordi- 
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narj cases, (as it should be in all,) compared with a fair compensation for 
seryices. Why attempt to* magnify to patients ? They, too, learn to 
estimate material, the cost of a book of foil, the number of sheets in it, 
how much goes into a tooth, &;o., and while dentists take larger plugs as 
the ground of calculation, they take small ones, their estimate passing 
current on the assumption of disinterestedness. If the public perceive a 
disposition to magnify the actuality, is it strange they should come to 
underrate it ? Misled by the idea of trade and barter, what wonder if 
they cavil at the « large profit" on the material ? Better give them to 
understand, emphatically, that the material is merely a means to an end, 
that we do not charge a premium upon it, that our claims to remuneration 
are based upon services rendered, regulating the fee according to the 
time and skill devoted to the same. 

One serious impediment in the way of a grade of fees which shall not 
only warrant the higher achievements of our art, but maintain the best 
services in ordinary cases, is a depreciatory spirit manifest (to a certain 
extent) among the better class of dentists themselves, (as well as others.) 

A larger fee, in any particular, or for any service, is ascribed to any- 
thing but superior skill, or a juster appreciation. Pride will not tolerate 
the idea of greater value. Another's higher price is, so far, extortionate ; 
one's own lower price is due to greater facilities or proficiency — anything 
that will commend one's self, or, at least, not another. Now if the better 
class employ this logic in respect to each other, why may it not be valid 
against themselves in the mouths of* inferior operators. Besides, some 
may yet reach the higher stand-point — to be hit by their own shafts. 

We should not disparage or impugn others for being so fortunate as to 
excel us in any particular operation, or to win a higher appreciation for 
the same service than we are able to win: much less pronounce their 
success in extraordinary cases a humbug, because we may not succeed, 
will not undertake, or dare not affix a compensation which will remunerate 
us for their successful performance. 

Almamy, Nbv Tomc. 

« ♦•^ » 

iriTBOnS OXIDE. 

BT T. L. BUCKINGHAM, D. D. S* 

This gas is known by the name of Jfitrous Oxide^ Protoxide of Jfitrogen^ 
or Laughing GaSy (NO.)^As the use of this gas to produce anaesthesia has 
recently been recommended by a number of the profession, it may be 
interesting to the readers of the Djbntal Times, to know how it may be 
obtained. ' 

It may be procured by several different processes. When zinc is dis- 
solved in diluted nitric acid, both the protoxide (NO) and the deutoxide of 
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nitrogen (NO^) is fonned ; if this mixed gas is allowed to stand Cfwer 
damp sine or iron filings, the deatpzide is decomposed, one portion cxf itB 
oxygen going to oxidise the zinc or iron which reduces it to the proto 
or nitrous oxide. By this process the gas is nerer pure, unless extrm- 
ordinary pains are taken to obtain pure zinc and acid. All the common 
a^nc of commerce contains impurities, and some a very large amount ; the 
gas is never made in this way for inhaling. The process by which nitrons 
oxide is usually obtained, is by heating the nitrate of ammonia in a retort. 
The nitrate of ammonia is formed by the union of ammonia with nitric 
acid. Pure nitric acid is saturated with carbonate of ammonia, then 
evaporated and crystallized. The composition of this salt is NHgHO^NOs- 

It was formerly cidled nitrum flammans^ on account of its rapid 
decomposition when heated to about 600^ ; it is deliquescent, and should 
therefore be kept in well stopped bottles. This salt is soluble in less than 
its own weight of water, at 60° ; the taste is acrid and bitter. The oar* 
bonate of ammonia frequently oonUuns hydrochlorate of ammonia, which 
becomes mixed with the nitrate, and when the nitrate is decomposed, 
chlorine is mixed with the nitrous oxide. Chlorine when present may be 
detected by passing the gas through a solution of the nitrate of silver, or a 
better way is to dissolve some of the nitrate of ammonia in water, and then 
add some nitrate of silver in solution ; if there is the least chlorine present, 
a white curdy precipitate will b^ formed. Nitrate of ammonia when exposed 
to the air, or kept in badly stopped bottles, shows the presence of add 
when tested with litmus. 

The apparatus necessary to make the gas is a glass retort, or bottle ; a 
wash bottle, and a bag to receive it. The size of the retort will depend on 
the quantity of the gas required ] it should never be filled more than one- 
third full of the salt, and should have a stopper to allow the gas to escape 
if generated too rapidly. The wash bottle may be of the kind known 
as Wolfe's bottle^ with two or three mouths, or any ordinary wide 
mouthed bottle will answer the purpose, and should be from a quart to a 
gallon in size. An India rubber bag, liolding not less than six or seven 
gallons, or when the gas is prepared for several administrations, a larger 
bag to receive the gas, and a smaller one of about five gallons to inhale it 
from. 

To procure the gas the retort is placed where a lamp can be lighted un- 
der it, or a better way is to place it in an iron pan, partly filled with sand, 
arranged so that heat can be applied, as the flame of a lamp is liable 
to break the retort when directly applied. The retort is connected to 
the wash bottle by a tube passing through the cork nearly to the bottom 
of the bottle, and to another tube passing just through another cork of the 
bottle the bag is attached. The wash-bottle should be filled three-fourths 
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fall of a solation of potassa or the sulphate of iron. When heat ig applied 
to the retort the salt first melts, becomes fluid and boils, and at the tem- 
perature of about 400° F., the gas begins to come off— a gentle ebullition 
should be kept up. If the retort is heated too hot the gas comes over so 
rapidly as to endanger the apparatus, hence the importance of having a 
stopper in the retort to allow it to escape. The gas is forced down to the 
bottom of the wash bottle, and in passing up through the solution is 
washed, and the impurities it may contain are left in the solution. The 
gas bag must have a 8top-<3ock in the tube attached, to prevent the gas 
from escaping when it is filled. 

Instead of the India rubber bag, a metallic gas-holder is sometimes 
used ] these are constructed in several forms ; one of the most simple and 
convenient is to take a wooden vessel, such as a barrel that will hold 
water, and have a metallic one made that will go inside of it. The 
metallic vessel may be made of sheet iron, tin or copper ', the latter is the 
best although it will cost the most at first. The metallic vessel is to be 
inverted inside the wooden one, and should have a tube and stop-cock 
attached to the top. The wooden vessel must have a tube passing in near 
the bottom extending upwards about two inches in the centre of the bar- 
rel and a stop-cock on the outside. There should also extend upwards 
from the barrel three or four pieces of wood to prevent the gas-holder 
from falling over when it is being filled. To collect gas in a receiver of 
this kind the barrel is filled with water and the stop-cock on the top of the 
gas-holder is opened so that it may also be filled with water. The stop- 
cock is now closed, and the one on the outside of the barrel opened to 
allow the water in the barrel to run off to within two or three inches of 
the bottom. The reason for doing this will be shown presently. The 
retort is now arranged in a position as high as the top of the barrel at 
least, and connected with the tube 9n the outside. When the stop-cock 
is opened the water will fill the tube to the height it is in the barrel, and 
if the retort was in a lower position than the barrel it would also become 
filled. If the barrel had been left full of water it would rise in the tube 
to the height of ihe barrel, and before the gas could pass into the gas- 
holder it would have to force the water out of the tube, which would 
require a considerable pressure, enough sometimes to break the retort. 
The gas passes in and comes up through the water into the receiver. As 
it becomes filled with gas it rises in the barrel; when full the gas passes 
out beneath and comes up between the barrel and receiver. The barrel 
should now be filled again with water, when the gas is ready for use. 

Nitrous oxide in passing through water is deprived of any chlorine 
which might have been in it, the chlorine being soluble in water. The 
deutoxide of nitrogen is said to be formed when the salt is heated too 
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hot. This gas is not solaable in water to any amount, but when exposed 
to the air it takes two equivalents of oxygen from it and becomes nitrous 
acid, which is very soluble in water ; hence the importance of leaving a 
small portion of air in the receiver. The deutoxide may be detected by 
allowing some of the gas to escape in the air, when it will show the red 
fumes of nitrous acid ; they are seen when silver or copper is dissolved in 
nitric acid ; they are of a reddish color and very poisonous. The proper- 
ties of nitrous oxide and the administration of it will be a subject for 
a future paper. 

OEEABOTE IH CAVITIES PEEPAEATOET TO PILLIHG. 

BY WILLIAM H. ATKINSON, M. D. 

E[nowledge is said to be power. If so, those who possess it in anj 
degree should remember that high authority suggests that ^< the strong 
should help the weak." And it is well' known that we have all been 
weak enough in the matter of saving the teeth by filling them, even with 
our best and most improved materials and methods. Fulfil, barely, three 
conditions, and you may be sure that a tooth will remain without further 
loss by disintegration (caries or decay) in the place or cavity in which the 
conditions are obtained. 

What, then, are the conditions ? 

1st. Secure a sound external margin to your cavity. 

2d. So shape the cavity that it can retain the filling when solidly 
impacted therein ; and 

3d. Saturate the cut dentine with pure creasote, and put in your filling 
air and moisture-tight. 

If any wish to know in what estimation I hold the above directions, 
let me state that they are deemed by me, when fully comprehended and 
properly fulfilled, as paramount to all' other instructions, I ever heard or 
am able to give to him who is in earnest to do his work as a Christian or 
manly operator should perform all his labors. And I would take occasion 
to say that this is no hasty conclusion, but, the deliberate and well 
matured judgment of one who has struggled against ignorance and the 
attendant sequels thereof, for more than a quarter of a century with 
undymg determination to conquer the difficulties in the way of saving the 
natural teeth, or die in the attempt, with his face and purpose set as a 
flint in that direction ; feeling assured, that the conception, that it iBpossibUy 
is the sure prophecy that we are destined soon to realize the full end 
sought by the noble ambition and aim, to preserve unbroken to every 
patient a full and regularly set natural denture to the end of his natural 
life on the planet. 

Nbw Tork, Beeembor 3d, 1803. 
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OBEABOTE. ■ 

BT OIO. T. BARKER, D. D. S. 

The therapeutical properties possessed by creasote, eminently fit it for 
extended nse in dental practice. We have, therefore, concluded that no 
more appropriate subject could be considered, and propose to discuss, in 
a brief manner, its chemical and therapeutical properties. 

Creasote is officinal under the name of Creaaotum in the United States 
and British Pharmacopoeias. The name is derived from two Greek words, 
signifying flesh — ^I preserve ; and it possesses the property of arresting 
decomposition in animal tissue in a most marked degree, hence its name. 
This substance was first discovered by Reichenbach, of Blankso, in 1832, 
and it has been stated by him, as an example of its antiseptic properties, 
that fresh meat, dipped for a quarter of an hour in a solution of creasote, 
i^Duld be preserved from putrefaction, and contends that smoked meats 
owe their power of resisting change to the presence of that substance. 
Its specific gravity at 69^ F. is 1.037, it boils at 397° F., and retains its 
fluidity at — 17° F. Creasote is obtained by two methods, either from coal 
tar, or crude pyroligneous acid. The United States Dispensatory thus 
describes the process : << When tar is used, it is distilled until it assumes 
the consistency of pitch. The distilled liquid divides itself into three 
layers, an aqueous between two oily layers. The inferior oily layer which 
alone contains the creasote, is separated, and saturated with carbonate of 
potassa, to remove acetic acid. The liquid is allowed to rest, and the 
new oil which separates, is decanted from it« This oil is distilled, and 
yields products lighter than water, and a liquid heavier. The latter 
alone is preserved, and having been agitated repeatedly with weak phos- 
phoric acid to neutralize ammonia, is allowed to remain at rest for some 
time. It is next washed, as long as acidity is removed, and then distilled 
with a fresh portion of weak phosphoric acid, care being taken to cohabit 
from time to time. The oily liquid thus rectified is colorless, and con- 
tains much creasote, but also a portion of eupione. To separate the latter, 
the liquid is mixed with a solution of caustic potassa of the density of 
1.12, which dissolves the creasote, but not the eupione. The eupione 
which swims above from its levity, being separated, the alkaline solution 
of the creasote is exposed to the air until it becomes brown, in consequence 
of the decomposition of a foreign matter, and is then saturated with 
sulphuric acid. This sets free the creasote, which is decanted, and again 
diiitilled. The treatment by solution of potassa, sulphuric acid, &o., is 
to be repeated until the creasote no longer becomes brown by exposure to 
the air, but only slightly reddish. It is then dissolved in a stronger 
solution of potassa, and distilled again, and finally redistilled for the last 
time, rejecting the first portion which oomes over on account of its con. 
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taining muoh water, collecting the next portion, and ayoiding to push the 
distillation too far. The product collected in this distillation is pure 
crease te. 

When creosote is extracted from pjroligneoos acid, the first step is to 
dissolve sulphate of soda in it to saturation. The oil which separates 
and swims above is decanted, and having been allowed to remain at rest 
for a few days, is saturated by carbonate of potassa, with the assLstance 
of heat, and distilled with water. The oleaginous liquid obtained is of a 
pale yellow color, and is to be treated with phosphoric acid, &c., &;c., as 
above detailed with respect to the treatment of the corresponding oil 
obtuned from tar. 

Creasote, when pure, is colorless ; as met with in the shops it is of a 
brownish tinge, probably due to the presence of certain impurities or 
adulterations. The commercial article has a penetrating, disagreeable 
odor, caustic burning taste and is readily volatilized by heat, it is also a 
non-conductor of electricity, and a powerful refractor of light. Chemically 
considered, it is composed of 76.2 of carbon, 7.8 hydrogen, 16 oxygen, or 
to express it in equivalents, CisHgOa. Creasote is frequently adulterated 
with rectified oil of tar, and with the fixed and volatile oils. It is said 
the adulterations can be detected by treating it with strong acetic acid, which 
dissolves the creasote, and leaves the impurities floating above the creasote 
solution. Dr. W. H. Atkinson has recommended as a test pure olive oil ', 
if it dissolves without leaving any precipitate, it may be considered pure. 
Specific gravity is not a good test, as liquids are used for adulterating 
purposes that may give it the requisite density. Creasote is exceedingly 
destructive to vegetable life. Miguet states that plants die when they 
are watered with a solution of creasote. A young and vigorous rose bush 
in full bloom, when thus treated, withered in the course of eight days. A 
few drops of the same solution applied to a red rose, deprived it both of 
color and life. On animals, creasote exerts a peculiar influence. It is 
stated by Dr. Stille, that " small fish die speedily in two ounces of water 
containing twelve drops of creasote. Flies, wasps, spiders and other 
insects, show signs of great uneasiness at the contact of creasote water, 
and at length die in spasms." Miguet tried several experiments demon- 
strating the effect upon dogs. He gave to a dog two months old, eight 
drops of diluted creasote, the effects were soon visible in general emacia- 
tion, feebleness of gait, and the occurrence of frequent nausea. To 
another he gave two drachms, the principal signs were great distress, 
labored respiration, obstruction of the air passages with mucus, constant 
nausea and violent retching. At the expiration of two hours death 
ensued. The principal lesion discovered was universal vascular injection 
of the gastro-intestinal mucous membrane. The lungs were engorged with 
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blood, and there was also a more than ordinarily dense coagnlum of 
Mood in the heart and large vessels. When injected into the blood ves- 
sels in quantities of about a drachm, the heart instantly ceased to beat. 

Creasote possesses the following properties, viz: stimulant, narcotic 
irritant, styptic, antiseptic caustic, and escharotic. By some writers on 
therapeutics it is ranked among the astringents. (Headland on the action 
of medicine.) Others, also, rank it among the protectives and rubefacients. 
It possesses two remarkable properties : 1st. The property of arresting 
and preventing animal decomposition. 2d. The power of ooagulatmg 
albumen, with which it unites, forming an insoluble compound. This 
last named phenomena is exhibited when a drop of creasote is applied to 
the mucous membrane, or the denuded cutis, first exciting a sensation of 
burning pain, then covering the parts with a whiiish film, formed of 
coagulated albumen« This appearance is frequently seen by the dentist 
who introduces creasote into a tooth. If, by neglect of proper caution the 
lips or tongue are touched with the agent, a sense of pain, followed by 
the appearance of the white film of coagulated albumen will be noticed. 
The taste is so penetrating and peculiar, that it is stated that it can 
readily be detected in a solution of one part of .creasote in ten thousand 
of water. 

When creasote is swallowed in large quantities, it occasions severe and 
alarming symptoms. One^fiital case is recorded, death resulting in thirty- 
six hours, from swallowing about two drachms. Another case is spoken of 
by Strumpf, m his Handbuch, of a woman, sixty years of age, who took a 
<< considerable quantity" by mistake. She was almost immediately 
attacked with excruciating gastric pains, and within three or four hours 
had upwards of forty painful and bloody stools. Oil, milk and opium . 
were admmistered as antidotes, under the use of which ahe recovered. 
In large doses, as above stated, it acts as a poison, and there is at present 
no antidote known to its poisonous effects. The treatment generally 
resorted to, is to administer ammonia and other stimulants. The fact of 
its being so violent a poison, should caution dentists who use the agent 
80 universally, to extend considerable care that it is not placed in unsuit- 
able positions, where portions of it may be taken either designedly, or by 
accident. The last named is not so liable to occur with this poison as with 
many others, in consequence of its burning taste and disagreeable odor. 

When the use of creasote has been continued for a length of time, it is 
apt to occasion dullness, giddiness, and accelerated circulation, with more 
or less interruption of respiration, constant nausea and muscular lassitude. 
The urine, which is usually increased in quantity, except in diabetis, is 
colored, as if by India ink, and gives off the peculiar odor of the medicine. 
That creasote is readily absorbed into the circulation, is proven by the 
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case recorded of a woman who was attacked witb faintnessy Tomiting, 
palpitation of the heart, and other sjmptomfi of poisoning, in consequence 
of the continued nse of creasote water, to a large nicer of the leg. In 
our next we propose to consider creasote as a therapeutical agent, in the 
hands of the dentist and the general practitioner of medicine. 

TO BB OOVTWUBD. 



A OASE OF DEATH FEOM THE EXTEAOTIOIT OF A TOOTH. 

BT GEO. B. SNOW, D. D. S. 

Henry Campbell, aged 26, a grain shoveller employed in an eleyator, 
was admitted to the Buffalo hospital of the Sisters of Charity, on Wed- 
nesday, A. M., NoYcmber 4th, with violent inflammation of the lower part 
of the face and fauces. It appears he had a tooth, a lower bicuspid, 
extracted on the previous Sunday, by a so-called « doctor" practicing in 
the lower part of the city. Nobody went with him when he had the 
operation performed. Prom what he afterwards said about it, it is believed 
that the key instrument was used, and that some little trouble was 
experienced in getting the tooth out. He spoke of the gum lancet and 
other instruments as being rusty, and looking as though no pains were 
taken to remove the blood from them. He was in his ordinary health at 
the time, having been at his work the day before. 

On Monday, his face about the lower jaw' w^s swollen and painful, and 
continued to grow worse. On Wednesday, when he came to the hospital, 
the swelling was very great, extending over both sides of the lower jaw, 
under the tongue and into the fauces ] his speech was scarcely intelligible, 
and the power of deglutition was very much impaired. A discharge, 
resembling disorganized blood, exuded from the gums of the lower jaw; 
Owing to the swollen and painful condition of the parts, no very close 
examination could be made. Friday, A. M., the condition was much the 
same ] articulation was still more difficult, and deglutition impossible ; 
the bloody discharge still continued oozing from the gums, but had more 
of a purulent character , his pulse was 100. Saturday, A. M., his pulse 
was extremely rapid, and he was evidently failing ; he died about 4 o'clock, 
P. M. The immediate cause of his death was probably oedema of the 
glottis, impeding the power of respiration to such an extent that the blood 
became gradually carbonized and unfit to support life. 

So far as was ascertained, no unusual amount of injury was done in 
the extraction of the tooth. An examination was made after death, but 
nothing new was elicited. The cause of the mischief, I am afraid, is 
past finding out. Can any one throw any light upon it ? 

BurVALOi Nbw Tokk. 

Judgmg from the symptoms in the above case, it is probable the patient 
was attacked with erysipelas, which resulted in his death. w. a. r. 
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THE TBEATMEHT OF EXPOSED VEBYES. 

Abttraet of a paper read before the *< Brooklyn Dental Ajsociation." 
BT THOMAS BUROH. 

Much has been said upon this subject, and it may be considered 
hackneyed ; but it is, nevertheless, an important and inexhaustible theme ; 
and it is my desire to awaken discussion upon it. I am impelled to 
consider this subject as much by penitence as from any other considera^- 
tion. Penitence! that in time past so many teeth have been wrenched 
from their sockets that might now fill their appropriate places. Penitence ? 
No, rather regret. I did no moral wrong, but only carried out the prao- 
tice as taught to me. But observation has enlarged my views, and I now 
so seldom extract a tooth, that when called upon to perform the operation 
a feeling of nervousness is always present ; unless it is an old ulcerated 
root, and then a double pleasure is experienced in doing it ; first, because 
nature is being relieved, and is assisted in the expulsion of a disgusting 
excretion : second, because the evidence of the patient's shame and neglect 
is destroyed. 

The dental profession has, in all its branches, made many advances 
during the last few years ; but there is nothing, in my opinion, which has 
shed so much lustre upon it as its progress in the treatment of exposed 
nerves, and the consequent saving of so many teeth that formerly were so 
unthinkingly sacrificed. If there is one thing, among ordinary operations, 
which makes me proud of my profession, it is this progress. To extract 
from the centre of the tooth its exquisite nerve, its life-giving tissue, 
when it has become a source of torment rather than a benefit, and savo 
the tooth, is to me always a source of satisfaction. This may indeed be 
termed " Surgical Dentistry." To extract that tooth, and supply its place 
with an artificial one, is one of the lowest achievements of the profession. 
To destroy the nerve, and, without removing it, fill the tooth, is but little 
better. 

The operation of capping the nerve has, in my judgment, disappointed 
the expectations formed of it. The profession must take many a step in 
advance before it can be generally performed. To do it satisfactorily 
and habitually is not only an evidence of the highest skill, but also 
of far more attainment in general medicine than the profession has yet 
acquired. For my part I have ventured upon it in but few instances, and 
some of these have caused me more trouble than all my fang fillings 
together. A case in point occurred a few years ago, which, as it gave me 
much trouble and some months of honest effort to save the nerve alive, I 
will relate. A gentleman came to me to be relieved of the toothache ; 
it had not ached much, but still was an annoyance. The tooth||ras an 
inferior molar, and the cavity was in the anterior approximal surface. 
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Upon excavating it I oould not determine whether the nerve was exposed, 
not being able to see it, and pressure apon it of cotton caused no pain. 
But still it gave many symptoms of being exposed, and considering it a 
favorable ease for oappmg, resolved, if possible, to save the nerve alive. 
The cavity was filled with gutta peroha, intending to put in a more sub- 
stantial filling in course of time. In a few days he returned saying that 
his tooth was a constant source of annoyance to him, with a steady, 
slight, dull ache. In course of time this increased, and I became satisfied 
that if the nerve was to be saved, it could not be done with a filling of 
gutta percha. The filling had been introduced with as little direct 
pressure upon the nerve as possible : but it was removed, and replaced 
by a filling of plaster of Parisj intending, if it caused no pain, to 
remove the bulk of it, and fill with gutta percha. In a few days the 
patient returned, and gave me much satisfaction by saying that his tooth 
had been perfectly easy, had not caused the slightest pain since last filled. 
The plaster seemed to soothe the nerve, and a layer was left to cap the 
pulp, while the rest of the cavity was filled with gutta percha. He was 
then dismissed for some three months. At the end of that time he 
returned to have a permanent filling inserted, assuring me that he had not 
had the slightest trouble in his tooth. I congratulated myself, and thought 
I had discovered a good thing with which to cap exposed nerves. Bat 
was much surprised when, upon examination, the reluctant conclusion was 
forced upon me that the nerve was dead, and the alvco-dental membrane 
apparently dead and suppurating. Upon removing the filling, a little 
black spot revealed the point of exposure, which could not be seen whilst 
the nerve was alive. Now it is strange that the nerve should die after the 
introduction of the plaster without causing any pain, and I have thought 
that if the tooth had been filled with plaster in the first place, it might 
have been successful. And here let me mention what I consider the 
unfitness of gutta percha for this purpose. My experience with it indi- 
cates that it is a very irritating substance. Why it should be so, it is 
difficult to determine, unless it absorbs the saliva, and thus expanding, 
presses upon the nerve. That it does so, its efficacy in preserving the 
walls of a cavity, for so long a time, would seem to indicate. 

This case has been- detailed to show the difficulty of saving an exposed 
nerve alive. By my efforts to save this one, I not only lost the nerve* 
but the investing membrane also. Had the nerve been destroyed, this 
membrane might have been saved ; thus contributing much to the use- 
fulness of the tooth. 

The only case in which I would cap an exposed nerve is when, in 
excavi^ing, the nerve is slightly exposed ; and when it exhibits that low 
degree of vitality which suffers contact without causing much pam. And 
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even in suoh a case would not have mucb confidence, for all that haye 
come under mj observation after being so treated, have either filled me 
with doubt, or convinced me of failure. The patient usually complains 
of a slight, dull ache, constant or at intervals ; the sure indication of the 
progress of some change : it may be the recuperative efforts of the pulp, 
secreting a new deposit of dentine for its own protection, but in my 
opinion it is its expiring struggles. If the nerve has previously ached, 
or if upon exposure it causes that intense pain which it usually does, no 
one should hesitate a moment to destroy it. My mode of doing this, is 
to employ arsenic, mixed with equal quantities of morphia and creasote. 
When the practice of fang filling was first taught to me, I was assured the 
only safe way to destroy the nerve was by extirpation ; and so inflicted 
the tortures of this operation upon every case which came under my 
charge. What, though it did cause the patient some pain, it was thought 
frivolous to i^egard this, when such important results were involved. But 
the difficulty in getting my patients to submit to it, and the success met 
with not warranting it, induced me to return to arsenic ; and now think 
that since that method has been adopted, I have been more successful 
than when extirpation was practiced. All will admit that it is important 
to preserve the alveoniental membrane alive, and there is more danger to 
be apprehended to this membrane from irritation produced by extirpation, 
than any that can arise from the use of arsenic. I have heard of extir- 
pating the nerve entire, and at once, and must say that with me it has 
never been successfully accomplished — ^have succeeded in drawing some 
blood, and m extracting a small portion of the nerve at a time, keeping it 
lingering along for days, thus irritating the alveo-dental membrane, pro- 
ducing inflammation, and often its death. 

Arsenic is now used by me on a pledget of cotton about the size of a 
pin's head, applied as directly over the nerve as possible ; then seal up 
the cavity with wax and allow it to remain for twenty-four hours, then 
replace it with cotton and creasote, which let remain for about a week. 
At the end of this time the nerve is so toughened that it can generally be 
easily extracted. 

My reason for extirpating nerves was that arsenic was liable to pene- 
trate the structure of the tooth and attack the investing membrane. From 
my own experience I am not sure that this is correct ; on the contrary it fails 
to confirm it. But I have been shown teeth extracted by others, their loss 
being attributed to the use of arsenic. Upon being split open, the centre 
of the tooth around the pulp chamber was dyed quite yellow ; but this 
could be attributed more to the use of iodine than arsenic. Whichever 
it was, it must have been used very injudiciously. A tooth may be 
destroyed by the use of that which, judiciously employed, would be 
8 
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a benefit, jtut as a person may be poisoned by wbat, in proper quanti- 
ties, would give bim new life and bealth. That there are teeth lost from 
this cause i^ not improbable. 

It was formerly my habit to treat the tooth with creasote for a week or 
so after the nerve was removed : but I oan see no good reason for the 
practice, unless it is an ulcerated tooth. In this case', the alveo-dental 
membrane being dead and suppurating, the application of creasote will 
overcome the secretion of pus, and by its preservative qualities prevent 
further suppuration, at least, until the influence of the creasote is dissipated. 
But there is no such reason as this for its use when the investing mem- 
brane is alive and healthy. On the contrary, I should consider this con- 
dition an argument against its use. If creasote preserves dead tissues, it 
will also destroy the vitality of live ones. It prevents decompositon, but 
is destructive to vitality. What reason then can be given for its con- 
tinued employment when the investing membrane is in thb condition ? 

The sooner a healthy tooth is filled after its nerve is removed, and with 
the less doctoring, the better. My habit lately is, after the nerve is 
removed to wipe out the cavity with creasote, introduce a litile cotton 
saturated with cieasote, no more than the cotton will absorb, into each 
fang, and fill. This particle of cotton will never decompose, and as it 
will retain its creasote for an indefinite period, it will be a preventative 
to the decomposition of any particle of nerve which may be left in the 
' fang. 

N«w York City. 
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ITS HIBTORT, PROPERTIES ; ITS 00KBINATI0N8 FORMING HARD RUBBER, 
AND THE MANNER OF WORKING IT FOR DENTAL PURPOSES. 
BT ■. WILDMAN, M. D., D. O. 8. 

Hard rubber having been so generally adopted as a base for artificial 
dentures, I deem that it may prove interesting and instructive to the 
profession, to treat upon it somewhat in detail, in accordance with the 
above caption. 

Caoutchouc, called gum-elastic, and also India rubber, has been known 
for a long period of time to the natives of the Old and New World, in 
Hindostan and South America. *< It was not, however, until the expedition 
of the French Academicians to South America, in 1785, that its proper- 
ties and nature were made known in Europe, by a memoir upon it, by M. 
de la Condamine. This notice of this substance excited little attention, 
and subsequently notices of this substance were sent to the French 
Academy, in 1751, by M. Fresnau, and in 1768, by M. Macquer." At 
the latter end of the last century, and in the beginning of this, it was 
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introduced into Europe in small quantities, and on account of its being 
chiefly used for rubbing out lead-pencil marks, and coming from th^ 
ndies, it acquired the name of India rubber. 

The particular species of planta which are employed for procuring India 
rubber are very numerous, and it is probable that many yield it which are 
not known to botanists. A great majority grow in tropical regions, yet 
the temperate are not without their representatives. 

The tree which supplies the most caoutchouc in Continental India, is 
the Ficus Elasticay a tree belonging to the order of Maracea, It is 
exceedingly abundant in Assam, and also in the District of Naudwar. 
According to a report published by Mr. William Griffith, <^ this remarkable 
species of ^g tree is either solitary, or in two-fold or three-fold groups. 
It is larger and more umbrageous than any of the other trees in the 
extensive forests where it abounds, and may be distinguished from the 
other trees at a distance of several miles, by the picturesque appearance 
produced by its dense, huge and lofty crown. The main trunk of one 
was carefully measured, and was found to have a circumference of 74 
feet, while the girth of the main trunk, along with the supports around it, 
was 120 feet. The area covered by the expanded branches had a circum- 
ference of 610 feet ; the height of the central tree was 100 feet." 

" It has been estimated, after an accurate survey, that there are ^ 
43,240 such noble trees within a length of 30 miles, and breadth of 8 
miles, of the forest near Ferozepoor in the district of Chardwar, in 
Assam." 

« Lieutenant Yeitoh discovered that the Fiats Elastica is equally 
abundant in the District of Naudwar. Its geographical range in Assam 
seems to be between 25 deg. 10 min. and 27 deg. 20 mm., of north 
latitude, and between 90 deg. 40 min. and 95 deg. 30 min., of east 
longitude. It occurs on the slopes of the hills, up to the elevation of 
probably 22,500 feet." 

This tree is of the banyan tribe, famed for *< its pillared shade, where 
the daughters grow about the mother tree." Species of this genus afford 
grateful shade in the tropical regions of America, as well as in Asia. 
Roxburgh says the wood of this tree is brown, soft and porous, and only 
fit for fuel, and that it bears figs (which do not appear to be eaten) that 
grow in pairs from the base of the broad, leathery, shining, deep « green 
leaves ; when ripe they are oval, about the size of an olive, smooth, and 
of a green-yellowish color. 

Species of the Ficus produce the Caoutchouc brought from Java, and' 
the Ficua Radulay F. ElipHca and F. Prinoides are among those affording 
a portion of that obtained in America. 

All the species of Ficus yield caoutchouc to a greater or less extent in 
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their milky jnioes^ and even the eommon fig of Europe (Fiats Carica) 
oontains it. 

Next to the MoracecSj the order of Eupkorbiacea yields the largest qnan- 
tity of caontchouo. The Siphonia Elastiea belonging to this order is found 
in Guiana, Brazily and extending oyer a large dbtriot of Central America* 
According to Br. Lindley, this tree produces the Para rubber, which is 
considered the best that is brought to the markets of America or Europe. 
He describes this tree as growing from fifty to sixty feet in height, and 
from two to two and a half feet in diameter. The bark grayish, and not 
thick ; the wood white and light. The leaves each consist of three or 
more blunt leaflets attached by a joint to a slender foot-stalk, and having 
mn oblong form, narrowing to the base ; they are green above, but ash 
colored on the under side. The flowers are small, greenish, in long 
bunches : the fruit about as big as a walnut, with the rind that separates 
of itself, and a hard bony shell splitting with elasticity into half a doaen 
pieces. In each cavity of the fruit are found from one to three seeds, 
about as large as filberts, but shining, and mottled with brown upon gray 
in the manner of castor oil seeds. They are agreeable to the taste, and 
are stored up by the Indians, who experience no inconvenience from eat^ 
ing them, notwith»tanding their relation to such acrid plants as the West 
Indian purging nut, or the Tiglium bushes of the East Indies. 

" It was long supposed that there was only one species of Siphonia^ 
but Mr. Bruce, a distinguished botanist, in his investigations in Brasil, 
made botanists acquainted with several others, viz: Siphonia Lutta — 
found near Panure on the river Uapes; Siphonia Discolor — ^from the 
north bank of the Amazon, at its junction with the Rio Negro ; and also 
from Panure ; S. Paucefdia^ S, Rigidifoliaj from Panuri, and the S, 
Spruceanaj from Santarem, in the province of Para." 

To another order, ApocynactcR^ we are indebted for the caoutchouc 
which is brought from the islands of the Indian Archipelago. The plant 
from which this substance is obtained, in those districts, is the Urceola 
Elasticaj a climbing plant of rapid growth and of gigantic dimensions. A 
single tree (or vine) is said to yield, by tapping, from fifty to sixty pounds 
of caoutchouc annually. 

Mr. James Howison, a surgeon residing in Prince of Wales Island, 
gives a description of this plant. He says, '< this vine was about as thick 
as a man's arm, with a strong cracked ash-colored bark. It had joints at 
a small distance from each other, often sent out roots, seldom branches, 
ran along the ground to a great length, and at last meeting with a tree, 
ascended it, rose to the highest branches into the open air. It was found 
in great plenty at the foot of the mountains, upon a red clay mixed with 
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Band, in situations oompletelj shaded. It was afterwards met with on 
the west coast of Sumatra, and other Malay countries." 

Roxburgh describes its leaves as being opposite on short stalks, oblong, 
pointed, a little rough, with a few scattered white hairs on the under side. 
The flowers are small, of a dull greenish color, and are produced at the 
ends of the shoots in bunches, like those of the lilac bush. The seed 
vessel is latterly compressed into the form of a turnip, is wrinkled, 
leathery, about three inches in the greatest diameter. The seeds are 
numerous and immersed in pulp. 

Many other plants of this order yield caoutchouc, and of those given 
on good authority are the CoUophora Viilua and Cameraria Latifoiia o 
South America; Vahea Gummifera of Madagascar, and the Willughbea 
Edulus of the East Indies. 

To this order belongs the cow tree, (or Hya-Hya as it is called by the 
natives,) TaherruBmontana Utilis of tropical America, which yields a milky 
juice, which is collected and drank by^ihe natives of the district in which 
it grows. 

Also, to this order belongs the jJaclepeas, or milk-weed, from which I 
have obtained caoutohouc in small quantities. 

To this order belongs the Hancarnia Spedosay a tree very common 
about Pernambuoo and Olinda, and it is also found at Bahia. Gardner 
describes it <<as attaining the size of an ordinary apple tree, though its 
small leaves and drooping branches gives it more the appearance of the 
weeping birch. The fruit is yellow, a little streaked with red on one 
side, about the size of an Orleans plum, and of a delicious flavor. When 
in season it is brought in great quantities to Pemambuco for sale." 
Accordmg to Mr. Clausen, << this tree is found on the high plateaux of 
South America, between 10° and 12'' south latitude, at the height of from 
three thousand to five thousand feet above the sea. The leaves are oppo- 
site each other on slender branches, about two inches long, oblong, sud- 
denly ending in a blunt point, shining above, but on the under side pale, 
with fine parallel veins. The flowers are slender, tubular, about one and 
a half inches long, and growing singly from among the leaves." 

Mr. Paul B. DuChaillu, in his explorations in equatorial Africa, says, 
" The caoutchouc of Africa is obtained from a vine (called dambo by the 
natives,) and not from a tree. The vine is of immense length, and has. 
singularly few leaves and only at the extremity of the vine. The leaves 
are broad, dark green, and lance shaped. The bark is rough, and of a 
brownish hue. A large vine is often five inches in diameter at the base. 
To get the best India rubber, the milk must be taken from the bark, with- 
out wounding the wood, as this has a juice of its own, which mixing 
with the milk, spoils it. The recently growing demand for this product, 
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indaoed the natives to adulterate it with the milky joices of varioas trees 
and vines found in these forests. This has seriously injured their trade, 
but will probably result in saving this valuable vine from extinction in 
this part of the country. This disaster was like to be caused by the 
foolish improvidence of the native caoutchouc collectors, who bled the 
vines in so many places as to exhaust them of their life-blood. In this 
manner^ some years ago, thousands of vines were destroyed annually. 
This vine is of slow growth, and the milk of the young vine is thin and 
watery. The caoutchouc vine grows equally well in low and high ground , 
but is found most plentifully in the valleys and bottom lands along the 
Muni and other rivers. The milk taken from the vines growing on high 
lands is, however, thicker, and yields a better article of India rubber." 

The same author says, << the whole country around Lake Anengue is 
literally filled with the India-rubber vine. Immense quantities of the best 
caoutchouc might be got and with very little trouble, if only the natives 
had some one to show them how to gather it without destroying the vines, 
and without getting it mixed with impure matter as to destroy its com- 
mercial value." 

TO BB OOVTIBVBO. 



EEVIEW OF A MANUAL OH EXTEAOTIHG TEETH. 

BY GEO. T. BARKER, D. D. 8. 

The author of this work, Dr. Abraham Robertson, is doubtless familiarly 
known to the readers of this journal, as a careful writer and frequent con- 
tributor to the Dental (periodical) literature of the day. The work is 
intended to be a hand-book for the dentist, and to impart such practical 
information as may be of value in the performance of this necessary dental 
operation. This manual, we are told, in his prefatory remarks, is the first 
work, so far as he is aware, that is devoted exclusively to the considera- 
tion of this subject, all that has been written being comprised in a few 
minor articles in dental journals, and an occasional chapter in treatise on 
dental surgery. The demand, therefore, for a practical work on extracting 
teeth must be fully apparent. 

The first chapter is devoted to general introductory remarks, as to the 
unsuitable instruments of the ancients, the inadequate amount of anatomical 
knowledge possessed by them; the extraction of teeth being generally 
consigned to the barbers, the learned physician considermg it unworthy 
of attention. Dr. R. here states, in the following clear and concise man- 
ner the object of this work. 

« What we propose to do, is to describe and « illustrate the instruments 
best adapted to the perfect accomplishment of the objects under considenu 
tion — the entire removal of every tooth, and root of a tooth that requires 
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extraction, with the least amount of force by the operatory with the least 
possible injury to the surrounding parts, and consequently with the least 
amount of present pain and after suffering to the patient, and the most 
appropriate methods of applying and using such instruments to effect such 
results.' " 

Chapter n. — Anatomy of the Jaws and Teeth. 
This chapter is ably written, the anatomy of the structures being con- 
sidered in a plain and comprehensive manner. The intimate relations of 
the parts to each other is treated at length, as is also the special anatomy 
of the teeth, giving evidence of careful study and investigation. 

Chaptee III.— Po/Ao/ogy of Toothrache. 

Caries of the teeth is first taken up, with a short description of the 
Tarions causes which tend to induce this pathological condition. We 
specially recommend this portion of the work to a careful perusal. We 
make the following quotation : 

<« Dyspeptics who are troubled with great acidity of the stomach, and 
with frequent regurgitations of such fluid into the mouth, as is a very 
common occurrence in such cases, are almost always sufferers from this 
cause. Persons taking acids as medicines, without taking proper care to 
avoid their coming in cgntaot with their teeth, or immediately to neutralize 
the acid, suffer m the same manner. The saliva in its normal state, 
including the saliva proper and the buccal mucus, is alkaline. The 
mucus is slightly acid, wnile the secretion of the glands, which is by f^ 
the most abundant secretion, is alkaline." 

The general effect of a dbeased condition of the human economy in modi- 
fying the normal secretions of the oral cavity, the effects of medicines, the 
mineral acids, and their influence in establishing caries, imperfect organiza- 
tion of the teeth, and effect of mechanical violence, receive from the author 
appropriate attention, the agency of each being detailed in the production 
of dental caries. Section 2 of this chapter treats of the varities of tooth- 
ache and their causes, viz : 1st. Tooth-ache from exposure of the nerve. 
2d. From inflammation of the nerve without its direct exposure, resulting 
in the formation of pus in the nerve canal, abcess, &c. 3d. From inflam- 
mation of its periosteum. 4th. From inflammation of its dentine. 5th. * 
From sympathy or reflex irritation — ^neuralgic tooth-ache. 6th. From 
exostosis. 7th. From accidents. 

In treating of the second variety. Dr. R. gives an excellent description 
of the pathology of periostitis and alveolar abcess, and it b referred to as 
worthy of careful study and perusal. In the third variety the predispos- 
iDg and exciting causes to inflammation of the periosteum are considered. 
He then says, << This is the kind of tooth-ache that has sometimes thought 
to be * epidemic' These * epidemics' occur after long raw storms, or 
other great atmospheric changes, and as teeth in this condition are always 
liable to be affected by < taking cold,' they are usually most troublesome 
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after such ohanges, and as there are always a great many of them in every 
community, such epidemics are pretty frequent." Variety number four 
deseryes from us. an extended notice, and yet, after carefully re-reading 
it, we can see no point that a good quotation can be made, by which our 
readers can form an adequate conception of its merits. £aoh paragraph 
gives evidence of thought and study, and we esteem it a most clear and 
logical exposition of the possibility of human dentine to take on inflamma" 
ttoTij and is^calculated to overthrow the erroneous idea which has been 
persistently expounded by certain writers on this subject, that in con- 
sequence of the calibre of the tubuli of the dentine being so small as to 
exclude the red corpuscles; and the microscope, except in rare oases^ 
disclosing no vessels — ^human dentine could not inflame ; regarding the 
condition known as sensitive dentine^ as a physiological, rath^ than a 
pathological phenomenon. The remaining varieties of tooth-ache are 
interestingly considered. 

Chapter lY treats of instruments used for extracting teeth, and the 
proper method of using them, with instructions as to the adaptiveness of 
certain shaped instruments, and the best modes of seizing a tooth and 
removing it from its socket. The remaining chapters of this valuable little 
work are devoted to the subject of lancing the gums, accidents attendant 
upon the extraction of teeth — their remedies, and anaesthetics. The 
general typography of the work is excellent, the only exception to the 
general good character is in the illustrations, particularly of the chapter 
on the Anatomy of the Jaws and Teeth, these illustrations are inferior, 
and detract from the neat appearance of the work. It is published by 
Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston. 



"DO TOU HrSURE TOUE WOEK?" 

BY JOHN D. WINGATK. 

This question is often asked by anxious patients, who are about deciding 
that something must be done for the preservation of their teeth. There 
are plenty of operators who insure all of their work ; and could, if required, 
insure anything, from a long life to the painless extraction of the most 
difficult molar. Unfortunately, the insurance of this class of operators 
does not amount to anything more than to deceive unwary patients, who, 
after being disappointed in their expectations, put down dentistry as the 
chief of humbugs. A few years ago, a man operated not far from this 
town, who was so infatuated with the superiority of his work, that he 
thought it could not give way ; and, of course did not hesitate to insure. 
On his patients presenting themselves with fillings out, he would positively 
assert they were drilled out ; and, consequently, he was justified in 
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Hot refilling. Much insurance is needed to keep the authors of such opera- 
tions afloat. In an intelligent oommonitj, the physician is not required to 
insure cures. It is expected of him, that he does all in his power to hring 
about the much desired cure ; and he reasonably expects to be rewarded 
for the amount of labor and skill he bestows on the diseased. When a 
dentist does his duty, he also has a right to^look for his remuneration. 
It should be one of the principal aims of the dentist, to inspire confidence 
in his patients, by doing his work in a workmanlike manner ; and a case is 
not properly finished until it gives evidence of this good result, as no 
half-way operations should be tolerated by any operator who cares for 
the integrity of his profession. Neither should any one presume to fill 
the place of a dentist until he knows he has the requisite qualifications. 
• It must be a troublesome life, that pretenders lead, when they are con- 
stantly harassed with unsatis&ctory work, being constantly brought back to 
them, and for want of new employment are obliged to change from place to 
place, where they are not known. There is no reason why a man 
should fail when a reasonable case presents itself, and a difficult operation 
should under no circumstances be insured, as the risk of reputation 
involved, should rather throw the responsibility of a failure on the patient 
than the operator. If the operator, in a candid and brief manner, gives 
a reasonable explanation why the operation may not succeed, the intelli- 
gent patient is generally willing to take the risk upon himself, oonsidermg 
it a favor that the operation is undertaken at all. 

It seems perfection is sought alone with the dental profession ; but, it 
may be well enough for patients to understand, that dentists, like other 
human beings, are subject to frailties and infirmities ; that their work 
may also yield to time and hard usage. 

Should a filling, unfortunately, slip out where a good result could be 
anticipated, the operator should in humility replace it as soon as possible, 
whether it lasted only a year, or even longer, and apologize to the patient 
for the inconvenience to which he was subjected, as the operation was an 
imperfect one. 

When an artificial denture is wanted, the anxious candidate often wtshea 
an insurance that he or she will be able to eat on it. It is well enough 
to inform the patient, that if he is possessed of sufficient skill there will 
be no trouble on that score, as the rest of the patients eat on theirs. 
But it is hard to tell the amount of skill each patient possesses ; that the 
case will be put up in the highest style of art ; and as strong as the 
materials will permit. Should he not choose to have the case with such 
explanations, his expectations may not easily be realized , and, it is better 
not to have such patronage. 

BsLLuoiTS, Pa. 
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OASES OF FAOIAL, VASAL AND PALATIErE DEFE0T8. 

At a recent meeting of the Pennsylvania Association of Dental Sor- 
geons, the above subject being under consideration, Dr. Wm. H. Hoopea, 
of Baltimore, presented to notice several cases on this subject, which, 
being considered of special interest, are accordingly detailed. The first 
case introduced to notice, tlSe mask of which was exhibited to the meeting, 
was where, from secondary syphilis, extensive loss of the soft tissues of 
the face had taken place. The following muscles were entirely removed 
by the disease on the left side, and partially upon the right ; compressor 
narisy levator anguli orisy levator labii alaque nasi superioriSy zygomaticus 
major and minor, orbicularis oris, depressor anguli oris^ depressor IcMx 
inferiority aportion of the buccinator oaleft side, the nasal cartilages, septum, 
and a portion of the left malar bone. The jaws were firmly ankylozed, * 
so that nourishment could only be obtained by means of a pipe inserted 
between the teeth. He remarked that it was impossible to give an 
adequate description of the appearance of the person, the disfigurement 
might perhaps be imagined when it was considered how great had been 
the destruction in the soft tissues \ from the loss of the lips, the teeth and 
alveolus were constantly exposed, giving the person a most hideous expres- 
sion. What more than all complicated the case was, the constant trick- 
ling of saliva from the exposed duct of stenoy the main duct of the 
parotid gland. He proposed to treat the«case in the following manner, 
restore the lost parts as nearly as possible by means of an artificial sub- 
stitute of vulcanized rubber, consisting of a nose, lips and chin, painted 
to resemble the remaining healthy structures, also forming on the mask, 
at its dependent portion, a cup-like cavity, into which the saliva might 
pass and there be retained, to be removed from time to time. He pro- 
posed to retain the mask upon the face by means of a strong pair of spec- 
tacles, the bows of which would clasp at the back of the head. 

The second case referred to by Dr. Hoopes, was one treated by him in 
the year 1860, and published at that time in the American Journal of 

Dental Science, an abstract of which is here appended. H. R. , 

aged 40 years, had enjoyed good health until about fifteen years ago, 
when he contracted primary syphilis ; four years subsequently the disease, 
in a tertiary form, attacked the internal surface of the nasal bone, and 
continued to spread for some five years, when, fortunately, its progress 
was arrested, though not until it had committed the most terrible destruc- 
tion of the bones and soft parts of the face. The following cut inade- 
quately presents the appearance of the face. 

It may be better understood by a description. The lower margin of 
the nasal bones are destroyed with the entire vomer, the nasal cartilage 
and a portion of the septum. The left inferior turbinated bone is gone, 
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and a portion of that of the right side. The anterior portion of the 
malar bone is destroyed on the left side nearly reaching the antrumy 
also the superior alveolar process, leaving a mere rim, with three molar 
teeth on one side and two on the other ; the central portion of the pala- 
tine bones la also gone, leaving an open space about the size of a half 
dollar piece. Of the soft parts the destruction has not been less exten- 
sive. The upper lip is destroyed, except at the angles of the mouth : 
and ulceration had taken away much of the soft tissues of the posterior 
nares. The muscles of the upper lip and face that are partially destroyed 
are the orbicularis orisy lewitor labii superioris alcsque nasij and on the 
left side a part of the zygomaiic and levator anguli oris. It should be 
remembered that the sketch given reverses the side of the face. 



On looking inwards and downwards, the parts presented a deep, large 
cavity ; the motions of the uvula could be seen by looking into the nose, 
and the tongue closed the opening through the palatine bones. Of course 
speech and deglutition would have been impossible, had not the patient 
continuUy.kept a large piece of raw cotton in this opening. The lower 
lip had also begun to suffer the ravages of the fearful disease, but it was 
arrested at this period, and this lip presented an enlarged appearance, 
from the healing of a large -granulated surface. 

The first step in the process of making a mechanical contrivance to hide 
this hideous deformity, was to make a cast in plaster of the anterior portion 
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of the face, and another of the month. A gold plate was then made, fit- 
ting the roof of the month ; and npon this were inserted all the teeth that 
were deficient, and this plate was clasped to the remaining molar teeth. 
A model of an artificial nose and upper lip was then made, as near the 
natural form as possible. A cast of this model was filled with hard rubber, 
which was then yuloanized. A gold bar was attached to the inside of the 
artificial nose, which was made more firm by a cross-bar. The opening 
through the palatine bones gave an opportunity to secure the nose to the 
plate, this was done by attaching a short tube to the plate and passing 
the bar through it. The plate was then placed in the mouth, the nose 
was attached to the face, and the bar was passed through the tube, which 
held it firmly in position. The stiff* unnatural appearance of the upper 
lip was hidden by a heavy artificial moustache. The connection between 
the artificial and natural nose was concealed by the bow of a pair of spec- 
tacles. The artificial nose was then giveii a life-like color, and the illu- 
sion was complete. 




This appliance so fully answered the purpose, that the wearer had, at 
subsequent times since its introduction, assured him that it was perfectly 
priceless, and that he felt, if possible, like a new man. Being of a genial 
and lively temperament, he was, previous to the introduction of the artifi- 
cial appliance, debarred by his disgusting appearance firom all society, 
being emphatically the "observed of all observers." He had, therefore, 
contracted the habit, when walking in the street, of pressing over hb face 
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A large slotiched hat, and carrying his head as low as possible upon his 
chest. On first placing the appliance in position, they started together 
for the photographic artist who was to take his picture. While walking 
down the street, for the first few squares, he noticed that he adopted his 
old habit of walking, with head down, and covered as much as possible. 
He soon, however, remarked to the Doctor, that he believed << no one was 
looking at him," and, before they reached their place of destination, the 
man had straightened himself up several inches, and carried his head as 
high as any one ] he could now set at his hotel table without his opposite 
neighbor remarking the artificial substitute for his lost nose and lips. 
His speech was also greatly improved. Dr. Hoopes detailed an interest- 
ing case of artificial nose inserted by him the previous week. As it had, 
however, no special points of interest over the case just recited, he would 
not do more thau present to notice the photographs of the patient before 
and after application of the mechanical substitute. 

At the close of the meeting, a unanimous vote of llianks, on motion of 
Dr. J. W. Yan Osten, was tendered to Dr. Hoopes, for the elucidation of 
the cases so ably treated by him in this department of surgical dentistry. 
A vote of thanks was also tendered to Dr. Wildman, who presented 
models of a case of great interest, recently treated by him ; it will appear 
in our next number. G. t. b. 

DEKTAL GOSSIP. 

The Denial Times, — ^I have read with great pleasure the first two 
issues of the Times, and I wish to say that the very sensible, practical 
and pointed character of the articles which have appeared in it, added to 
the feet, that each number is filled with original matter supplied princi- 
pally by those engaged in teaching, as well as practicing dentistry, greatly 
enhances its value, and should secure for it what it eminently deserves, 
a wide circulation and a generous support. 

The general arrangement and the mechanical quality of the journal, 
are all that can be desired, yet the absence of an editorial department is 
rather singular ; it is like the play of Hamlet with the character of Hamlet 
omitted. I believe in such special department for the single reason, if 
for no other, that the editor or editors can there have more social and 
fiimiliar and direct intercourse with his readers. Again, there are many 
special notices, such as new books, improvements, &c., that should find 
place somewhere, and no place so appropriate as under an editorial head. 

Esprit du corps, — ^In my brief professional reading I came across the 
following precious morsel in the proceedings of the New York Academy 
' of Medicine, and which was copied into one of our Dental Journals with- 
out any suitable comment. The dentist, whose remarks I append, I 
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think I knew, many years since, and who had the benefit, some twenty- 
five years ago, of an able and an honest preceptor, — John Burdell, — a 
man who not only respected his profession, but took pride and labored 
hard in its advancement. The discussion in the Academy's proceedings, 
in which the dentist participated, was in reference to an appliance made 
by the dentist himself for the cure of a fractured jaw. In answer to a 
question from one of the medical gentlemen as to the form in which the 
article could be purchased, the dentist replied : (the small capitals are my 
own.) 

<< There are a great many details about getting an accurate cast of the 
jaw, which one not acquainted with mechanical dentistry would not be 
prepared for. The surgeon should find the brains, while the denUst 
attends to the mechanical part." 

Now, I can look upon this in no other light than as one of the most 
pitiful and lamentable exhibitions of sycophancy and toadyism to the 
medical, as well as a gross insult to his own, the dental profession. 
Surely it is an unclean bird that fouls its own nest. 

Dentists in tht Army, — I have been told by a military officer that 
dentists are greatly needed in the army. That he had repeated occasions 
to give men furloughs to go to Washington to have teeth filled and other- 
wise treated ; for very many in our army are sufficiently intelligent to 
know that troublesome or decayed teeth may be saved, and are therefore 
unwilling to have them sacrificed by extraction, which is all the army 
surgeon can do ; therefore, the want of an intelligent dentist is apparent, 
who, I have no question, could make it mutually advantageous, (as he would 
charge for his operations,) by remaining with the army, which, no doubt, 
he would be permitted to do on making proper representatioi^s to those in 
immediate authority. I trust this hint may be acted upon, to the advantage 
of both soldier and dentist. Such a procedure would furnish an nnan- 
swerable argument in favor of what the profession has been long contend- 
ing for, Govermental employment of dentists in the army. 

Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, — On visiting this school 
recently, I was glad to find so full and intelligent a class in attendance 
on the present course of lectures. I see in this not only encouragement 
to those engaged in teaching, (a matter in itself of no small importance,) 
but satisfactory evidence of a prevailing disposition on the part of those 
about entering the profession, as well as many who have been in practice, 
to fully prepare themselves for an able and an intelligent discharge of its 
duties and responsibilities. Ail this tends directly and powerfully toward 
the establishment of the profession on its proper basis : and to give it that 
character and infiuence it can and eventually most maintain and exert. 
The Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Association of Dental Sttrgeans 
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for November, as reported in the << Dental Cosmos" for December, oon-> 
tains some very queer things. The reporter wonld seem to have taken 
playful liberties with the remarks of one of the speakers, particularly in 
making him say, when describing the effects of syphilis in a patient to 
whom he had supplied a nose, that it had deprived ^< the unfortunate man 
of the vomer, the nasalj turbinaiedj palatine processes of sub-maxillart, 
and a portion of the malar banes,''* &c., the italics and small capitals I 
have added. 

This calls to mind the exploits of a man who prided himself on being a 
great hunter, one of whose wonderful performances was the shooting of a 
deer by sending the ball through the hindfoot into the head. A look of 
crednlijby on the part of the company brought his servant to his rescue, 
who, after puzzling his brains for awhile, explained the phenomenon by 
saying, that the deer was scratching his head with his hind foot just as the 
bfldl struck him. Subsequently, the servant expostulated with his master, 
and begged of him not to tell any more stories in which it was " so hard 
to make both ends meet." 

Another wonderful thing is given by said reporter. Th^ same speaker, 
on the same case, is made to say that he took << one pound of parafline and 
wax, previously placed in warm water, to bring it to the desirable plastic 
condition, was placed upon its surface, introduced into the mouth, and 
pressed well up against the arch," &c. Now the patient, if without a 
nose, was surely not without a mouth, else he could not have received a 
pound of wax into that orifice : but, seriously, such reports are calculated 
to bring ridicule upon those who speak, and are, to say the least of them, 
a waste of paper and printer's ink, and of the reader's time. 

Respectfully, O. U. C. 

PHILADRLPHIA, DeC, 180S. 

Note. — ^Previous to the reception of the above article, the publishers 
of the Dental Times had recognized the want of an editorial depart- 
ment, and had decided to introduce it in the present number. 



DEHTAL CONVENTION. 

A convention of the dentists in the towns and cities in the Merrimack 
Valley was held at the Citizens' Committee Boom, Huntingdon Hall, 
Lowell, on Thursday, October 29th. Dr. A. Lawrence, of Lowell, was 
elected temporary chairman, and Dr. W. O. Ward, temporary secretary. 
The following resolution, offered by Dr. Gerry, of Lowell, was unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved, That we form ourselves into an association, under the name 
and style of the Merrimack Valley Dental Association. 

On motion, a committee of three, consisting of Drs. Boutelle of Man- 
chester, Oerry of Lowell, and Stevens of Haverhill, was appointed to 
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draft a constitation. The oommittea attended to that duty^ and reported^ 
which report, after slight amendment, was adopted. 

On motion, proceeded to ballot for officers of the permanent organisa- 
tion, as provided by the constitution, and the following gentlemen were 
elected : 

President, Dr. A. Lawrence, of Lowell ; Vice-Presidents, Dr. D. K. 
Boutelle of Manchester, S. H. Elliott of Haverhill, S. G. Gomminga of 
Concord ; Recording Secretary, Dr. G. H. Gerry of Lowell ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Dr. L. F. Locke of Nashua ; Treasurer, Dr. S. Law- 
rence of Lowell ; Executive Committee, Drs. £. F. Rogers and G. Heath 
of Manchester, F. H. Stevens of Haverhill, S. L. Ward of Lowell, J. H. 
Eadder of Lawrence. 

The President, on takmg the chair, addressed the Convention as fol- 
lows: 

Gentlemen of the Merrimack Valley Dental Association :— Li accepting 
the flattering position which your partiality has assigned me, I should do 
injustice to my better feelings did I not give utterance, very briefly, to a 
few thoughts which the occasion seems to suggest. 

The flrst is, to tender you my sincere thanks for the honor conferred, 
with the assurance that I^shall endeavor to merit your approbation in the 
discharge of my official duties, relying, however, largely upon your for- 
bearance and support. 

Gentlemen, wo meet here to-day as members of a common profession, 
one dignified by its literary associations and illuminated by the genius of 
many minds, both of the living and of the dead. A profession, honorable 
in its claims, useful in its practice, and, as such, endeared to each one of 
us. We are quite apt to judge of the merits of men, of things, and of 
acts, by their usefdlness. Dentistry, therefore, in its present advanced 
condition, whether it may be traced to a remote origin, or, whether it be 
but the product of a day, so long as the admitted fact that it is useful 
exists, is entitled to our fostering care and support. A profession which 
a man does not respect, does not desire to see respected, and does not 
labor assiduously to advance, should at once be abandoned for something 
more in accordance with his tastes or his qualifications. It is the love of 
one's profession; coupled with his qualifications therefor, that makes him 
successful. It was the love of profession, united with unremitting dili- 
gence and fitudy, which made Harris, Townsend and others, among the 
dead, what they were ; and many, I might name among the living, what 
they are. 

To a certain extent man is the creature of circumstances, but, if cir- 
cumstances and not inclination have made the dentist, then has the one 
party committed a gross mistake, which the othei^ should lose no time in 
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rectifying. But I am proud in the belief that meet of onr profeBsioa at 
the present day, scorning such an origin, have risen above that tyrant, 
and now hold an honorable place in the public estimation, both as skillfbl * 
dentists and good citizens. In the infancy of our profession, the operator 
who could produce results which, at this time would be considered as 
barely passible, such has been the stride of improvement, was regarded as 
a man of more than ordinary genius. So, too, in the medical profession. 
Hippocrates, Galen, and others of their time, shone, not so much because 
they were really stars of the first magnitude, as because of the darkness 
by which they were surrounded. Then the physician, with his well-culled 
simples, went from door to door soliciting patronage, and working marvelous 
cures by anointing the axe that made the wound, or by causing the patien^ 
to swallow written cabalistic signs. Dentistry, too, has had its dark ages, 
its trunk-in-hand itinerant, whose unskillful manipulations will be long 
remembered by a too-confiding and outraged public. But a brighter day 
has dawned, and dentistry now stands the peer of any profession, while a 
better informed and more discerning public stands prepared, in some 
degree at least, to discriminate between the well qualified, conscientious 
and skillful dentist, and the ignorant, advertising, braien-faced charlatan, 
whose race, unfortunately, has not yet become extinct. Sanctioned by 
legislative enactment, several Dental Colleges now adorn the land, while 
in Europe/ the rapid advancement of the science is equally apparent and 
gratifying. Dental Associations, too, under various local names, have 
come into existence in considerable numbers, both at home and abroad, 
and the fact that new ones continue to be formed, while none, to my 
knowledge, with a single exception, have been dissolved, is pretty conclu- 
sive evidence of their beneficial tendencies. The single exception referred 
to, was the << American Society of Dental Surgeons," which, from some 
defective organism and bad nursing, after a lingering illness, died a few 
years ago in the house of its friends. Let us hope that no such &tc is in 
reserve for us. 

I have said that Dentistry is entitled to our fostering care and support. 
But how shall we care for and support the profession of our choice? 
Most certainly, by encouraging correct and enlightened practice, main- 
taining an unblemished character and urbanity of manners. By an inter- 
change of the courtesies due each other, and the free communication of 
scientific facts of general importance. By refraining from and discouragmg 
unprofessional practices of all kinds, among which detraction and calumny 
should be particularly guarded against, as vices militating adversely to 
that high tone of character and manly respect, both for one's self as well 
as for others, which every dentist, who lays any claim to good breeding, 
ought to enjoy and inculcate. 
9 
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A^ain, by endeayoring to farther enlighten our minds in accomnlating 
knowledge relating to the seience which we professi and, in a word, bj 
adopting the golden mle in our intercourse with each other, and with 
our patients, shall we best exemplify our care, not only for our profession, 
but also for ourselves and those we serye. 

Gentlemen, allow me to congratulate you on the successful accomplish- 
ment of the object for which you have assembled, and on the happy 
auguries manifested for the future. Let us take high professional ground, 
and witib << labor omnia vincit" for our motto, never fear that our efforts 
will be crowned with abundant success. 

The Convention then adjourned to meet at 2 o'clock, P. M. 

The Convention re-assembled at 2 o'clock. On motion, a committee of 
three, consisting of Drs. Cummings of Concord, and Boutelle and Carleton 
of Manchester, was appointed to report a list of subjects for discussion at 
the next meeting. The committee reported the following subjects : << Pro- 
fessional Etiquette," "Filling Teeth," "Vulcanite Work," "Nitrous 
Oxide," " Dental Pees," and " Mechanical Dentistry," which report was 
adopted. 

The secretary was instructed to furnish a copy of the proceedings of 
this meeting for publication in the Dental Cosmos^ Dental Times, and 
euch other publications as he may deem proper. 

Adjourned to meet at Lowell, on the first Thursday iu May, 1864. 



OBITUABT. 

We*are called upon to record the death of Henry Leibert, D. D. S., of 
Norristown, Penna., a graduate of the Pennsylvania College of Dental 
Surgery of the cbiss of 1861-'62. 

Dr. L. was a gentleman of agreeable and pleasing address, also possess- 
ing considerable scientific attainments. The circumstances attendant 
upon his decease are exceedingly painful. We are informed that while pro- 
secuting some experiments with a new kind of gunpowder, of his own 
invention, an explosion occurred, by which he was so much injured, that 
death in a few hours was the result. o. t. b. 



BlCKNTLY having had occasion to bend a heavy complicated piece of 
Mfeird rubber, I endeavored to do so by the method usually pursued, by oil- 
ing and holding it above the flame of a spirit lamp \ this overheated the 
thin parts before the thick portions were pliable. I then took a vessel 
containing lard oil, and heated it until strips of rubber inserted in the 
oil became pliable ; the parts required to be bent were then immersed in 
the oil, and after remaining there a few minutes were easily shaped with- 
out injury. I throw out this suggestion as it may be useful to others. 

E. W. 
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OONTBIBUTIOUS TO THE MUSEtlM. 

The Faculty would respeotfullj return their thanks to the following 
gentlemen, to whom they are indebted for recent contributions to the 
museum of the Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 

John B. McCurdy, of Philadelphia, a beautiful specimen of petrified 
woody two irich specimens of gold-bearing quartz, and one of silver ore^ 
all from California. 

Henry Cowie, of Detroit, Michigan, a fine specimen .of native silver in 
copper, two of native copper, and one of sulphuret of copper, from Lake 
Superior. 

Dr. L. W. Bristol, of Lockport, N. Y., a very fine beaver's head and 
tail. These are of exceeding large size and are very difficult to obtain — 
hunters not being willing to be bothered with them — we therefore feel 
under special obligations. 

James W. White, of Philadelphia, a fine specimen of quartz. 

Dr. L. Buffett, Cleveland, Ohio, infantile superior and inferior maxillary, 
showing the teeth germs. 

Alexander O'Callaghan, Cuba, the following preparations : chipojo or 
biting lizard, alacranes, centipedes, tarantulas and scorpions : also a large 
oollectioiii of valuable minerals. 

G. E. Baxter, Maine, a peculiar pair of extracting forceps. 

Dr. S. S. Nones, Wilmington, Delaware, a large contribution of valu- 
able minerals from difierent parts of the world. 

Dr. Wm. H. Hoopes, Baltimore, Maryland, plaster models of case of 
filial, nasal, and palatine defect described in present number of this 
Journal. 

The advertisement of our friends, W. A. Duff & Co., will be found in 
our columns — this firm, though a new one, is composed of gentlemen of 
energy and recognized ability in their business. Dr. J. J. Griffith, for 
many years demonstrator of the Pennsylvania College of Dental Sur. 
gery, is a practical tooth manufacturer, and, recognizing the wants of the 
profession, will make every effort to supply them. We bespeak for the 
new firm a liberal patronage. O. t. b. 



The attention of our readers is directed to the advertisement of Dr. 
B. Wood's improved plastic metallic filling. The improvement consists in 
furnishing a material that forms a denser and harder filling than that 
formerly prepared by him. We have tested its working qualities, and are 
much pleased with the result. G. t. b. 
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Through the kindness of Mr. A. S. Reber, I lately received some 
moulding sand, obtamed by him from near Bellefonte, in this state. Dr. 
Wingate called my attention to it last summer, and extolled it as being 
superior to ordinary moulding sand. 

This sand is of a buff color, very fine, and when pulverized soapstone 
is employed for parting, instead of charcoal, it may be used without 
becoming discolored. Mr. Reber recommends the addition of a small 
portion finely powdered asbestos to give it additional toughness. Upon 
analysis, I find it composed of 92 per cent, of carbonate of lime, and 8 
per cent, of silica and alumina ; ordinary moulding sand is composed of 
98 to 96 per cent, of silica, and balance of alumina and oxide a£ iron, 
^t takes a sharp, clean mould, parts well, and'from the trials I have made 
with it can safely recommend it as being greatly superior to ordinary 
moulding sand. A mould of a finely wrought bas-relief medal in this 
aand produced a zinc cast, wherein all the fine lines were delineated. 

X. w. 

- ■ ■ ■ - » ^#^ > 

To REMOVE the wiry condition of pluggers after they have been pointed, 
plunge them several. times into a piece of wood or lead, the last named 
accompliBhes the purpose excellently well. o. T. b. 



FUBLISHESS' lOTIOE. 

The present is the third number of the Dental Times, and though at 
the outset some misgivings were felt as to its reception by the profession, 
yet the flattering encouragement it has received, convinces us that the 
IDbntal Times is calculated to be a useful addition to the periodical den- 
ial literature; the publishers are therefore stimulated and impelled to 
increased exertion. Thus far we have sent the Journal to all dentists 
whose directions we possess in the United States, distributing in the loyal 
states 4000 copies, and to those who were non-subscribers, have — in con- 
sequeoM of a recent act of Congress — ^pre-paid the postage on each 
number^ 

While anxious to publuh and distribute a large edition, we cannot be 
expected to eontinue gratuitoiis distribution, particularly, when the high 
price of paper, printing, and all the auxiliaries of publishing a Journal 
are taken into consideration. 

We, therefore, would urge the recipients of this Journal to become 
subfcribers. The Devtal Times is published at the low price of one 
DOLLAR per annum, and we would ask our friends to assist us in our list, 
that our future editions may be equal to our present one. Those who 
enclose 91 to Dr. C. N. Peirco, 501 North Seventh street, Philadelphia, 
will receive each number without delay. 
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FBOFIOIEKOT AITD STTOOESS. 

BY J. K. W. 

Every art, science, or knowledge admits of different degrees of profi- 
cienoj. There is no practice or avocation that cannot boast of its adepts, 
or despair of its bunglers. Like advantages do not vouchsafe equal acquire- 
ments. Experience does not develope similar training in different cases, 
and the same opportunities are not fruitful of coincident results. The 
trite saying that << practice makes perfect," cannot withstand the tes'timonj 
of the world. It may b^ the handmaid of improvement, the key to a 
certain measure of skill and facility, but other conditions are involved in 
the attainment of true mastership. A good judgment will prove lis 
superiority over a poor one, under any circumstances. Excellent parts, 
and that which we term the " happy faculty," may win laurels which the 
inapt hand cannot grasp, though worn by a lifetime of experience. 
Genius sometimes discloses itself in a very small way, but its presence is 
unmistakable. 

All cannot be masters. Mediocrity creeps into every profession, and 
unskillfuiness into every art. But whatever place or position, cironmstance, 
choice or the fat^s may have given a man, it should be his business and 
care to make the most of it. The better he serves it, the better it will 
serve him. The advice of Franklin is worthy of «i constant place in the 
memory : '< Endeavor to be th& first in your trade or occupation, whatever 
it may be. " Such endeavor will invariably blossom into fruit, and chal- 
lenge the increasing respect and attention of others. Success sometimes 
depends on apparently trifling things. And to succeed is, or should be, 
the aim of all in their chosen occupations. If one cannot achieve equal 
prosperity and ascendancy with another, it is far from being a reason for 
refraining from generous effort, thereby courting failure. 

Whether dentistry has within its pale any poor practitioners or not, it 
may be safe to say that all do not ei\joy the same repute for excellence. 
In this, as in other branches of art and practice, the populace are always 
dLsoriminating. They seek out the recipient of their praise and the viotiiii 
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of their animadversioD, freely bestowing encomiams and sparing not 
their criticism. Merit cannot slumber in the lap of oblivion. Dement is 
a stranger to the felicity of repose. A good reputation finds its way into 
channels that lead to the ears of all, and the fortunate possessor realizes 
its value. It cannot go abroad without reaping a harvest. A bad repu* 
tation takes the same road, and every tongue volunteers in giving it 
publicity. It acts upon the sources of patronage like a frost among the 
blossoms, and a meagre return shows how exacting is the popular judgment 
and how scrupulous its choice. The former finds protection everywhere, 
and needs no printed advertisement as a counterpart. The latter in vain 
enlists the aid of such extraneous helps. A good reputation is the mag- 
net that draws a substantial patronage, and the gaining of this is the 
culmination of success. Where the door is open for competition, no man 
oan afford to have an indifferent name. 

A thorough knowledge of the art and science of dentistry and its col- 
lateral relations, with the skill and capacity to give it intelligent appli- 
cation, constitutes the basis of good repute. This is the reward of proper 
exertion, and a well directed earnestness towards becoming master of the 
avocation. To be satisfied while there is room for improvement and 
increased skill, is simply to make ill-success a foregone conclusion. 
Oife who is anxious to succeed cannot afford to be ignorant of any 
branch or part of his profession, nor awkward in its practice. Should 
there be a doubt in his own mind concerning his proficiency, or a feeling 
of assurance respecting the completeness of his skill, let him compare his 
own performances with those of acknowledged adepts. This is a sure way 
of ascertaining the exact merits of his qualifications, provided a judgment 
of the matter is reserved for others. An incentive for renewed exertion 
may be thus afforded, and a higher degree of aptitude prove its value and 
importance. Public appreciation is the practical test o( merit, and let 
the young dentist so shape his course and perfect his acquirements as to 
deserve the confidence of the community, and it will not long be withheld. 
In whatever corner he may choose to locate himself, he will surely be 
ferreted out, and made to contribute to the popular demand. 

There are more reasons than one why every dentist should be a good 
one. First, on his own account. His vocation is the source of his well- 
being in society, and a guarantee of the daily necessities, conveniences, 
and pleasures of life. The more thorough his proficiency, the more' fruit- 
ful will be his calling of good and substantial results. Second, on account 
of his patrons. These deserve the exercise of his best judgment and 
skill. It is needless to suggest instances where persons have been the 
viotims of carelessness, ignorance, or indifference under the hands of the 
operator. If the profession is too* important to be trifled with, it follows 
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that ttiose niio Mek its aid and advantages should not become the injured 
sabjeots of negligence or inattention. The performance inyolved shotld 
justify the confidence reposed. Third, on account of the profession itself. 
If it is worth an earnest pursuit, it is worth being regarded with a degree of 
interest and pride capable of sustaining its reputation, and eleyating its 
standard. The reputation of an art is in the hands of the artbt. A 
profession that is characterized by a high degree of advancement in its 
various operaUons, reflects upon its members a national credit and praise. 
There is a consonance between the standing it enjoys and the estimation 
in which they are held inclusively, and a heedless disregard on their part 
towards perfecting themselves in their art and practice, is prejudicial to 
its universal repute. Dentistry is a worthy and benefioient profession, and 
it behooves its practitioners, whether young or old, to see that its fame 
receives no detriment at their hands, but that it shall attain such a state 
of perfection as to merit a world-wide approbation. 

PHILADSLnilA. 

■ ■•• * 

OAOUTOHOUO. 

ITS HISTORT, PROPERTIES ; ITS COMBINATIONS FORMINa HARD RUBBER, 

AND THE MANNER OF WORKING IT FOR DENTAL PURPOSES. 

BT B. WILDMAN, M. D., D. O. 8. 

(G intlna«d from pag« 118 ) 

The feW plants described in the preceding number are the principal of 
the many that yield caoutchouc of which we have an authentic description. 

The description of the Urceola Elastica of the Indian Archipelago, given 
by Mr. Howison, accords very nearly with that of the vine mentioned by 
DuChaillu as producing the coautchouc of equatorial Africa, and would 
lead to the inference that they either belong to the same species or are 
closely allied to each other. 

According to the best authorities, the milky juice of the Ficus Elastica 
of Chardwar, is better when drawn from the old than from the young trees, 
and richer in the cold season than in the hot. It is extracted by making 
incisions across the bark down to the w9od, and may be drawn from the 
base of the tree to the topmost branches, the quantity which exudes 
increasing with the height. This bleeding may be repeated every fort- 
night. Somewhat more than forty-two pounds of juice is reckoned as an 
average yield of each bleeding of one tree. This bleeding should be 
confined to the cool months, so as to allow the tree to recuperate during 
the hot season. * 

Mr. Griffith says : " that the richest juice is obtained from transverse 
incisions into the wood of the larger refiex roots which are half exposed 
above ground, and that it proceeds from the bark alone. 
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« Beneaih the line of incision, the natives of Assam nscoop out a hole 
in the earth, in which they place a leaf of the Prynium Capiiatum raddj 
folded up in the form of a cup to catch the juice as it exudes." 

A writer, in Para, giving a description of the method of obtaining eaouv- 
chouo in that vicinity, says : << the Indians unite together generally in a 
pretty good number, and proceed to discover some spot in the virgin forest 
where there are rubber trees. As soon as they have found such a place, 
they cut paths through the wood to it. This is liie sole difficulty expe- 
rienced in procuring rubber, but it is a great one, as, owing to the fertility 
of the soil, the vegetation forms an almost closed mass, and every step 
must be gained by the axe. As soon as this labor is accomplished, they 
make an incision in the tree, at the height of a man's body from the 
ground, and arrange rude bowls of clay which holds as much as a tumbler, 
stick the bowls to the trees a little below the incision, and collect therein 
the milk running out : such a bowl is filled in about three hours, if the 
tree be fruitful. 

<< When the first cutting ceases to yield, they make a second one some 
distance lower down, and so on till they have exhausted the milk in tiie 
tree, which is done by making in all four incisions, at equal distances ; 
they then pour the milk into larger vessels, gather heaps of Urucari or 
Inaja nuts, which yield a thick oily smoke, and set them on fire ; they now 
begin the manufacturing process by covering the wooden forms for sheets, 
long and fiat bottles, &c., with clay (in order to be able to detach the 
rubber easily afterwards,) dip the forms into the milk, and hold them over 
the smoke. As soon as the milk is dry, they dip them a second time, and 
so on, until the rubber is of sufficient thickness ; they then take it o£Fthe 
form, and the rubber is ready for exportation. 

<< All rubber is manufactured in this manner, the difference in quality 
depending upon the greater or lesser amount of clay and dirt which has 
become mixed with the milk. The first manufactured is the best (fine;) 
and the last, made of milk adulterated with clay which has fallen from the 
different forms already dipped in, is the worst. 

" A tree cannot again be made use of for two years, as it requires 
that time to recover its exhausted strength. 

« There is another way of getting the milk, which is, however, forbidden 
by the Government, as it destroys the tree. This is, to bind the tree at the 
top and bottom with willow twigS, and then draw off all the milk, at once, 
with incisions. 

<( In the smoking process they have tried different qualitiesvof coals and 
woods, but without success. Small lots of fine rubber, not smoked, they 
sell here as mixed ; this rubber comes from the interior of the Amason 
province where they do not have the above mentioned fruits, and in eon- 
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sequenoe eannot smoke the rubber perfeotlj. All Induuis give the prefe- 
rence to the nuts." 

The jttice, as it exudes from the tree, is white or a pale yellow, and a 
thiek oreamy looking substance. 

According to M. Faraday's approximate analysis, it is composed of 

Caoutchouc , , , 31.7 

Albuminous precipitate , 1.9 

Peculiar bitter coloring matter, a highly azotized substance. ...... 7.13 

Wax, a trace. ^ 

Substance soluble in water, not in alcohol 2.9 

Water, acid, &c 56.37 

Dr. Ure, in his analysis, found no albumen, and, therefore, considered 
that it IB not a necessary constituent of the juice. 

The specific gravity given by Faraday is 1.012. 

Dr. Ure found the specific gravity 1.041 of one sample that yielded 20 
per cent, of solid caoutchouc, of another 1.017, which yielded 37 per 
cent, of solid caoutchouc. 

Faraday, in experimenting with the juice, found that it mixed freely 
with water, and that after remaining at rest, a separation took place ; a< 
creamy portion rose to the top, whilst a clear aqueous solution remained, 
beneath. He adopted this means to wash the caoutchoao, and remote ffom> 
it the other substances which had been generally involved in it to a greater 
or lesser extent during its coagulation. 

He added to the juice about four volumes of water, and repeated the 
washings until the water came away pure, which required four or five 
washings. 

The caoutchouc thus obtained, was at first a soft white solid, almost 
like a curd, which by pressure exuded much water, became more compact, 
acquired elasticity, but was still soft, white and opaque. This opacity is 
due to the water enclosed within its mass, as a further exposure to the air 
allowed the gradual dissipation of the water, and then the caoutchouc in 
its pure dry state was a perfectly transparent, colorless, and elastio body, 
except in thick masses, when a trace of color was perceived. The juice 
experimented upon by Faraday was an American pro^lact. 

Dr. Ure, in his experiments with samples of the juice from Assam and 
. Java, found that by mixing the juice with a little more than its own bulk 
of water and boiling the mixture, the caoutchouc separated in a spongy 
mass, which formed good caoutchouc by pressure between the folds of a, 
towel. By this process the aloetic extract,^ and other vegetable matters 
which oonorete in the caoutchouc of commerce and contaminate it, are 
separated, and an article nearly white and inodorous was obtamed. In, 
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the brown solutioa wbioh remained, after the oaoutcb^vc had been sepa* 
rated in a spongy state, from 100 grains of the richest jaioe be obtaiDed 
four grains of concrete aloes. 

For preserving the juice from decomposition Wm. Johnson obtained a 
patent in England, in 1853. The inventor of this method appears to be 
Henry Lee Norris, of New. York. 

When the liquid is collected and before it has time to sour from atmos:- 
pherio exposure, that is to say within three or four hours from Uie time it 
exudes from the tree, it is strained into a tin or glass vessel, then i» added 
one ounce of ooncenlrated aqua ammonia to every pound of the juice« 
When thoroughly mixed, it is put up in air-tight cans or bottles, and so 
prepared, will remain unchanged a great length of time. When this 
liquid is poured on a suitable receiving sur£ftoe of the desired size and form, 
and subjected to a heat of from 75^ to 100^ F., to produce a alow evapo* 
ration of the aqueous portion, there is procured a solid mass, very elastic 
and tough, and comparatively transparent or translucent.- 

These experiments show very conclusively that if a proper method of 
preparing the juice was adopted, instead of the black caoutchouc of com- 
merce containing aloetic matter, and carbon from the smoking process, we 
should have an article nearly colorless and transparent. 

Much of the caoutchouc of commerce is in the form of shapelesa maaaes. 
The natives dig a trench in the earth at the foot of the tree which is 
tapped, to collect the milk as it exudes from the tree. In this rude mould 
it coagulates, and a part of it is in the form of flasks, slippers, figures 
of animals, &o. To obtain these forms the natives make a model of the 
object in clay, dip this model in the juice, when this coating becomes 
solid, again repeating this process until a coat of the desired thickness is 
obtained. The mould is then broken and the fragments removed through 
an orifice left for this purpose. 

Du Chaillu states that the natives in the equatorial regions of Africa 
collect the juice in wooden cups and then pour it into wooden moulds to 
solidify. 

Most of the caoutchouc of commerce is so contaminated with earthy or 
debris of vegetable matter, introduced by accident or design, that it is 
not applicable for any use until it has undergone a previous purification. 

The crude caoutchouc is purified by submitting it to the action of cylin- 
ders with teeth turning in opposite directions, and with unequal velocities, 
which causes it to undergo a kind of mastication. A small jet of water 
flows through the apparatus, which prevents the caoutchouc from coales- 
cing and washes out the foreign matter. After the vegetable debris and 
earthy matter are thus removed, it is masticated dry and then placed in 
moulds and powerfully compressed to free it from cavities and air bubUes. 
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Them blocks mttf be oat into sbeets or smaller blocks by submittiDg 
them to the aotion of knites moTed Terj rapidly by meehsDieal aotioDj 
and the edges of which are kept constantly wet by a jet of water. 

Daring the operation of mastication, or kneading, great heat is disen- 
gaged in the alternate condensation and expansion of the caontohoac. 
Althoagh the water is cold when it trickles in, it soon becomes boiling 
hot, and when no water is^ admitted, the temperature rises mnch higher. 

As caoutchonc suffers very little permanent diminntion of its yolume 
by the greatest pressure, this great evolution of heat must be ascribed to 
the violent intestine movements excited throughout the particles of the 
elastic mass during the masticating prooesA. 

Com/Mwtlion.-^Caoutchouc is a hydro-carbon, and, according to the 
analysis of Dr. Ure, is composed of 

Carbon, - • • 90 . 
Hydrogen, • - • 10 
being 3 eq. C. to 2 eq. H. 
Faraday's analysis does not give so much carbon, being, 
Carbon, - - • 87.2 
Hydrogen, - - • 12.8 
making nearly, C«, H,. 

Its specific gravity is 0.925. 

Properties . — ^In a recent state of coagulation, and while still in a -pulpy 
condition, caoutchouc possesses a degree of plasticity which ^admits of -its 
receiving, by the means of moulds, the most varied forms. 

Caoutchouc is soft and elastic at the ordinary temperature of the atmos- 
phere, but at the freezing point acquires hardnesi* nearly equal to that 
of Mood. At a temperature of 100^ F., it softens without losing its 
shape, and two freshly cut pieces may be united without leaving a trace 
of the junction. 

Caoutchouc from different sources varies very much in solidity. In 
works on Cheraistrj^ the melting point is generally set down as a little* 
above the boiling point of water. Dr. Ure says it melts at 248^ F, in 
an experiment upon the effect of heat upon rubber of good quality, I^ 
found that at 280^ F. it became adhesive, and when cold the elasticity 
was not impaired. When heated up to 340^ it was reduced to a pasty' 
mass, and when cold the elasticity was not entirely destroyed. When' 
melted it will stand a much higher heat without undergoing any further 
change. When cooled it will not return to its original state but remains' 
semi-fluid. 

Melted oaontohouc forms a very good cheaucal lute, as it adheres readily 
to glass vessels, and withstands the corrosive action of aoid vapors. 
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GaouteboQO is rery inflammable^ and burns wifcb a bright flame, giving off 
a dense Tolume of black smoke. Tbe natives of the countries vrhkk pro- 
duce it use it for torches. ^ 

At 600^ F. and upwards, by distillation, it yields several hydro-carbons, 
varying in their boiling point from 90° to 680° F. 

Caoutchouciney one of the products of this destructive distillation, is 
one of the best solvents of caoutchouc. Its specific gravity is less than 
sulphuric ether ; is extremely volatile, yet in the state of vapour is heavier 
than the most ponderous gases, and the vapour may be poured from one 
vessel to another like water. 

Neither chlorine, sulphurous acid gas, muriatic acid gas, ammonia., nor 
fluosilic acid gas effect it. Cold sulphuric acid acts upon it only slowly. 
Nitric acid produces the same effect without it is strong. The strongest 
potash ley does not dissolve it even at a boiling heat. It is insoluble in 
alcohol. Water will not dissolve it. By long boiling in water it is 
softened, swells and is more readily soluble in it« proper menstna, bnt 
by exposure to the air it speedily assumes its former volume and 
consistency. 

Caoutchouc is softened and dissolved in the fixed oils^ and on exposnre 
to the air does not return to the solid state again. 

Spirits of turpentine dissolves it, but on evaporation the caoutchouc 
remains in a clammy state. In common ether it softens and swells, but 
does not dissolve. 

The beat solvents arej 

* Ether deprived of its alcohol, 
Bi-sulphuret of carbon, 
Coal naptha, 
Chloroform, benzole and 
Caoutchoucine. 

Caoutchouc, when acted upon by its solvents, first expands greatly 
before diffusing itself through the solvent. Therefor^ it requires a large' 
quantity of the solvent in proportion to the caoutchouc to, produce a fluid 
solution. 

By the addition of from five to fifty per cent, of alcohol to the menstna, 
caoutchouc may be brought into a pasty mass with comparatively little 
expansion. 

M. Gerard, of Paris, in 1850, obtained a patent in England for treating 
gutta percha and caoutchouc in this manner. By the addition of alcohol, 
he asserts, the particles of the pasty mass are rendered less adherent 
among themselves, and are easily separated by pressure, retainmg the 
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form resulting from this pressure, and not retnmlag to their ordinary 
form. On the solvent and aleohol being evaporated, the eaoutehouo will 
return to its original state. 

Caoatchoao is aeted upon by sulphur when the combination is heated in 
a manner that is not yet explained by chemists. 

Sulphur may be inoorporated with oaoutohouc by immersing it in sheets 
in melted nulphur. The sulphur penetrates quite through the oaoutchooCy 
and the color of the caoutchouc will be changed throughout to a yellowish 
tiat. 

Sulphur in a fine powder may be mixed with caoutchouc by dusting it on 
the sheets and passing them through heated rollers, repeatedly, until the 
whole is thoroughly incorporated. * 

Sulphur may also be incorporated by the means of a solvent In this 
case the desired quantity of sulphur is dissolved in the solvent, which is 
next added to the caoutchouc^ and when the solvent is evaporated, will 
leave combined with the caoutchouc the requisite quantity of sulphur. 
Or the caoutchouc may be reduced to a semi-fluid mass by one of its sol* 
vents and finely pulverized sulphur then incorporated with it. 

These mixtures still retain all the solubility of the caoutchouc in the 
different menstrua. But when exposed to a certain degree of heat they 
unite and form a compound possessing properties entirely different from 
ordinary caoutchouc. It is no longer soluble in the menstrua that dis- 
solves caoutchouc, but is impregnated with them by contact, and swells out 
like animal membrane when moistened by water ; resuming its primitive 
properties when dried. 

It no longer becomes rigid when exposed to the cold, nor does it unite 
with itself when cut, and resists, without any alteration, a temperature 
which would have sufficed to transform ordinary caoutchouc into a sticky 



Sulphurization or vulcanization may be produced by the action of the 
chloride of sulphur, diluted in 50 or 60 parts of bi-sulphuret of carbon 
at a proper temperature. This is done by dipping the pure caoutchouc in 
the above solution, and allowing it to remain about two minutes, then 
removing it when dry ; repeat as often as necessary to produce the required 
efifeot. By this means thin pieces of caoutchouc can be perfectly vulcanized^ 

According to M. faultier De Claubry, if the flower of sulphur and dry 
hypochlorite of lime be mixed together, and this mixture incorporated 
with the caoutchouc paste, vulcanization may be eftected at the ordinary 
t3mperature, or at a gentle heat. By this process it is possible to obtain 
caoutchouc of any thickness uniformly vulcanized. 
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TOBAOOO AHD TEETH. 

BT JOHN B* YOVKO, D. D. S. 

Does tobacco exercise anj influence on the teeth 1 This question I 
propounded to myself after reading the brief remarks made on tobacco at 
the Odontographic Society of Philadelphia, in Jnly, 1863: thongh h 
was not the first time my attention had been arrested by the subject, 
tobacco being my first great stnmbling*bIock when I commenced practice, 
as will be s^en in the sequel. 

To treat my subject, properly, I shall have to divide it in two parts : 
first, effects of smoking } second, effects of chewing. 

Many, no donbt, will be surprised when I announce that on the teetb of 
any temperament, smoking has no {H^eservative or destructive effect what- 
ever ; it neither hastens nor retards decay. To confirm this unrestricted 
dpinion, I have in iny note book sufficient evidence, taken not only from 
the natives, but from foreigners, and in no country, and under any eircnm- 
stances, could I find a more convenient season for investigating the present 
subject. Besides the foreigners, nearly all the native males smoke, some 
being inveterate consumers of, not steeped cabbage leaves, but " Havana 
segars'* and " Virginia plug ;" lience, I have under observation great 
smokers, medium smokers, and non-smokers, my experience being exten- 
sive and varied. A brief view of some cases will, perhaps, help me in 
impressing the fact. 1st. Male, aged 27, five years ago had one of his 
molars extracted ; he had then never tasted tobacco in any form ; was 
recommended by an old sailor to jts use as a preservative ; he commenced, 
firmly believing he would never again have pain ; nine months ago he came 
to be " overhauled," as he said : he had toothache and could not tell where 
located ; on examining, found he had lost four molars and two bicuspids : 
the remainder of his teeth being very much stained, gums in an unhealthy 
condition and nine fillings to be put in, one being a nerve exposure, though 
not the cause of the suffering, for the receding of the gums from several 
teeth had caused periostitis. This case is evidence' of tobacco neither 
preventing nor retarding decay. 2d case — Male, aged 24, commenced 
smoking a pipe at the early age of sixteen ; has continued, smoking some- 
times as many as nine pipe loads during the day ; his teeth are perfectly 
sound, gums unhealthy, absorption having commenced. This is a particu- 
larly interesting case, and I have an extensive note, not only on this point 
which it clearly proves,^" tobacco not causing decay," but on the effect pro- 
duced on developement, physical and mental. These two are only evi- 
dences of the daily occurrence. I have seen cases where young men 
have discontinued the practice and their teeth still continue to decay ; 
others, their teeth remain healthy and far more cleanly. 

The evil result to the gums is what the dentist first notices, and when 
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oarefbUy thought of, muBt streogthen him in his endeayors to cry down 
the filthy habit. That it has a most iojurbua effeot, no one, who haa 
INractieed for one year in a eoinniunUy where tobaoco ia used, and seen 
gama* inflamed and receding, particularly from the first au^rior molars, 
can deny. In every ease, I have noticed the receding of the gums : and 
veteran smokers, when they don't lose their, teeth from decay, always lose 
them from gomphiasis, caused by smoking. As an example, a gentleman 
aboat fifty-six, called on me to have his mouth examined. <^ I don't know 
what is the matter, my whole mouth, and system are disordered, and I 
can't enjoy my meals," were his words. On examining, found the firat 
right inferior molar decayed, the remainder of his molars, eleven in nam* 
ber, entirely free from decay, but so Ipose that I could have turned, them 
out with my finger; extracted the decayed molar, and told him if be 
wanted to save the remainder, he must hnmediately leave off smoking; I 
woald then try my skill on the others, of which I had some hopes. I 
held out the inducement of recovered health, which was once robust, but 
is failing ; he has no appetite, loathes the greatest delioaeies, and can 
alone cling to his segar ; all my endeavors fiiiled to induce him to break off 
poisonbg himself. Sometimes he tells me, '' I think I will leave it off, for 
I am almost convinced it is \he cause of my ill health, but when I leave 
you and go home, I find 'my son, an M. D., smoking, and I join ; he 
assures me it does me no harm." Certainly when we have an ignorant phy* 
sician with whom to deal, a dentist can scarcely be heard ; as we have not 
yet arrived at the height which will enable us to speak with success against 
the ill usages winked at by the medical profession : though I am confident 
that the tune is not far distant when our voices will be heard and heeded ; 
no longer, will erroneous ideas be clung to because the. vast majority of 
the medical gentlemen, who will not trouble themselves to read and learn, 
countenance tliem, and because it agrees with the people's wishes. Let 
us remember, to gain the elevation desired, we must not mdulge in etl'- 
meras, puzzling the understanding of the young in the profession, but to 
give plain facta where we can, and philosophize only on a sound basis ; let 
us work for the good of mankind paxtly, and not for our pockets exdu* 
sively ; let each step -we ascend be a spur to drive us to another and. 
another, until, when our years are drawing to a close, and our brain reela 
with pleasurable emotions, confident of having used and increased our 
talent, we will not then give up, but to goad on those we leave behind^ 
with our expiring breath, we'll cry « excelsior." 

Our next divison is chewing. While it exerts no deleterious effects on 
the gums it will undoubtedly assist decay ; though some of our number 
bave stated their belief in its preservative quality, we must put it down 
to want of thought and not of philosophy— shewing, as the gentleman 
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would lead ns to believe, presenres the teeth from the atnouni of nlivi 
generated ; but we must remember that the saliya is not retaised, but 
ejected at intervals of ten minutes ; thus the chewing not only prodvoes 
a vitiated saliva, the blood being incapable of supplying it in anofa qnaii* 
taties and with its usual richness, but it deprives the system of the small 
amount of salts which it contains, thus constantly draining and never 
supplying. Besides this physiological fact we may observe that chewers 
have worse teeth than those who do not masticate the weed ; for inatsnee, 
the best teeth in this island are found among the African population who 
do not chew. On the contrary, among the native negroes, whose liTes and 
subsistence are the same precisely, we find the greatest number of decayed 
teeth. Again, among our inter^marine population, composed promiseuously 
of whites, Africans and native blacks, who are not like seamen of other 
countries, continually on the ocefln, months or weeks, but are seldom off 
shore more than two days at a time, and constantly live on fresh food, 
their sleeping apartments are more healthy than their huts on shore, they 
have the same winds and far better fed, yet they all have very bad teeth. 
To what can it be attributed, if not to tobacco, for they are inreterate 
chewers? Look at the chemical Constituent of tobacco, which, according 
to reliable authors, consists of, in 10,000 p^rts, 57 of free mallie aeidi 
besides malate of lime, malate of ammonia, as well as free nitric and 
citric acids, and tell us what effect it will exercise on the teeth, when 
stuffed in every crease and crevice in and between the teeth, plenteously 
mixed with articles of food, (for chewers seldom clean their teeth, aatiafy- 
ing themselves with rinsing,) decomposition takes place of course, aoids 
are set free, which immediately combine with Uie lime of the teeth, a alow 
process but sure. 

Having shown the effects on the external parts of the teeth, we will 
now go a little further and see the difficulties with which dentists have 
to contend, from the tobacco community. Diagnosing, which must always 
precede an operation, whether for extracting or filling, is rendered difficult 
to the novice, as persons who chew or smoke have their nerves so deadened 
by the nicotia, that on probing such a decay, he would be lod to suppose 
it only a case of sensitive dentine — ^a mistake which I made with the first 
case I had : so covered was the nerve that after cleaning the oavity out 
as well as I could, and placing a pledget of cotton, saturated with oreaaote, 
and packing another firmly over it, my patient came back in forty-eight 
hours, and said he had experienced no pain. After filling with gold, patient 
expressed his belief in the success of the filling, but a month had hardly 
elapsed when he came back raving with toothache. As the weather was 
very mild and dry, I knew it could not be periostitis ; so I removed the 
filling, and found what I supposed to be a new deposit of dentine when I 
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filled, was nothing but the animal tissue eovered and blackened with fine 
bits of tobacco. M j practice now, when a tobacco patient presente himself 
with a sensitive decay, is, to cjeanse out the cavity as well as I can, and 
ai^ly a paste of creasote and arsenic, the combination of morphine oausicg 
the pulp to be difficult in destroying, smokers and chewers never having 
sensitive teeth, 

Najsav, W. I. 

FATAL EESULT PEOM THE IHHALATIOIT OF HITEOUS OXIDE. 

BY JOSB. R. BBUNST, D. D. S. 

On the 11th of January, 1864, Mr. Samuel P. Sears called at my office 
for the purpose of having two right lower molar teeth extracted. He 
asked to have the '< Laughing Gas " administered, and I proceeded so to 
do, in the same manner as for any other patient. His general appearance 
was good, and he told me he had taken chloroform, but did not state at 
what time, or by whom it had been administered, as I was very busy at the* 
time. The teeth were extracted at 4i, P. M., he being placed under the^ 
influence of the gas, but not thoroughly. Ho did not move during the- 
time of extraction, and he appeared to .recover in about five minutes, and. 
as I did not observe any unusual symptoms during or subsequent to the- 
operation, I left him in the chair with an assistant, and went to an- adjoin- 
ing room and administered the same gas to a lady. After so doing, went 
back to Mr. Sears, who told me he felt sick, and that he had been taken 
with an attack of the diarrhoea, also expressing a desire for fresh air. 
Perceiving that he appeared to labor under some difficulty in respiration,.* 
Dr. Dane was immediately sent for, who examined him and found his lungs 
greatly congested. I went and notified his parents, and when I returned 
he was dead. 

A post-mortem examination was made next day^ at 12 o'clock, by Dr.. 
George B. Bouton, in the presence of Dr. Dano and others. Both lungs 
were found bound by old pleuritic adhesions of an exceedingly firm charao- 
ter, the right much more than the left, which was about three-fourths cov- 
ered. The only portion of the lung tissue which seemed to be available 
for the purpose of oxygenation was the lower half of the right ; all of the 
rest was so covered with tubercular deposition,.patehes of hepatisation and 
vomica as to seem comparatively useless. There was also six cavities in 
the left lung, eaoh of which would contain an average of half a fluid ounce. 
There wasalso a mass in the lobe of this lung of an almost cartilaginous 
consistency, of the bulk of about three ounces, made up apparently of 
tubercular depositions. All the available portions of the lungs were found 
greatly congested ; a portion of the apex of the right lung was free from 
Uood, its tissue bebg so changed as not to admit of engorgement of blood 
11 
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or the permeation of air. There was no well marked changoa in anj of 
the other organs examiaed, exoept in the right kidney* a drop of pus being 
noticed in the pelvis. 

Death oooorred from congestion of the lungs, oooasioned bj the nitrons 
oxide. The gas was pure, having been administered previous to, aJid after 
the accident, to different parties. I have also administered to huDdreds of 
patients both ether and chloroform, separately and combined ; have also 
exhibited the nitrous oxide ever since it has been used as an anaesthetic 
for the purpose of extracting teeth, and though some have exhibited un- 
pleasant symptoms, have never had them, except in this instance, to be 
attended with fatal results. I have understood from t member of the 
family of Mr. Sears, that his physician thought it doubtful whetber he 
would last through the winter, as his lungs were so greatly diseased. 

I now recommend a thorough examination of every patient to be made 
before administering the gas, its effects being, I believe, where the system 
is diseased, the same as that of any other ansesthetic. 

>-RW YOKK, Jan. 15, 1804. 

m m 

DEHTAL PERIOSTITIS. 

BY EDWIN C. BAXTER, D. D. S. 

Dental Periostitis, or inflammation of the alveolo dental membrane, 
may arise from pressure, as in an improperly articulated artificial denture : 
irritation of foreign substances, such as gold or other material nsed in 
.filling approximal cavities being pressed under the gum And carelessly al- 
lowed to remain ,. accumulations of tartar, disintegration of a nerve, the 
administration of mercury, and various other causes. 

Inflammation is an unnatural condition or disease of a part, charaeto- 
ized by an abnormal quantity of blood in the capillaries, and an increase 
of heat, pain, tumefaction and redness. The increase in temperature is 
due to increased rapidity in the oxidation of the tissues. Pain is occa- 
sioned by the condition in which the nerves are placed by the deviation of 
the parts from the normal state. Swelling arises from the dilatation of 
the vessels and exudation of lymph ; the dilatation of the vessels alao ae- 
counting for the redness, the capillaries in their expanded condition allow- 
ing the passage of the red corpuscles of the blood. The alveolar periosteum 
contains some cartilaginous fibres, and is thicker than the periosteum of 
.any other portion of the body. When this becomes the seat of inflamma- 
tion it swells, and being confined between bony, unyielding walls, the 
tooth is partially forced from its socket, becoming elongated. At the 
commencement of the inflammatory action, a slight uneasiness will gene- 
rally be experienced, which diminishes when the tooth is gently pressed 
into its socket, but immediately returns upon the removal of the pressure. 
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The iaihiminalioii oontintting, the gtim becomes tumefied and tender oppo- 
site the Uxkg of the affected tooth ] there is a tendency to ache when th^ 
temperatnre is oonsiderablj increased or diminished , and the pressure 
which previonsly gave relief, now becomes absolutely intolerable, and the 
patient will be liable to yiolent attacks of pain in the^iead and face. 

Inflammation may be brought to terminate by resolution, which is a 
return to health, the lymph being absorbed and the inflammatory action 
subsiding before any morbid change of structure has been effected ; and 
to produce this result various modes of treatment haye been adopted, the 
peculiarities of the case- in hand suggesting the proper remedy. 

Periostitis is frequently induced by the disintegration of a pulp, in 
which case the nerve cavity should be opened and thoroughly cleansed to 
the apex of the fang, after which, a treatment of creasote, nitre, or a 
solution of creasote and iodine may be used effectively, or local depletion 
may be resorted to. When periostitis is induced in a sound tooth bypre^ 
sure, or the presence of a foreign body, the irritating substance should 
first be removed, then the gums contiguous to the affected tooth freely 
scarified ; or counter-irritation may be induced by making an inci- 
sion through the gum near the apex of the ^ng and inserting a pledget of 
cotton and allowing it to remain. In periostitis caused by pressure in 
inserting a fang filling, either of the previous methods may be employed, 
or the application of one or two Spanish leeches to the gum will prove 
effective, the hemorrhage from the leech bite being very profuse, owing, 
it is said, to a peculiar secretion left in the wonnd by the leech, which 
prevents the coagulation of the blood. Local depletion is the most effec- 
tive remedy, the efficacy of the leech being due to the quantity of blood 
abstracted. If the inflammatory action be allowed to progress, alveolar 
abscess, or termination by suppuration will ensue, when the periosteum 
will separate from the end of the fang forming a sac, coagulable lymph 
will be thrown out, the sac will enlarge, and the bony walls of the 
alveolus be removed by absorption for its accommodation. 

Pus is first developed in the centre of the mass of lymph by the disin- 
tegration of exudation corpuscles, the idea of its being secreted by the 
pyogenic membrane being generally discarded. As inflammation pro- 
gresses, lymph continues to be thrown out and degenerated until an open- 
ing for the discharge of the pus is effected, which 'may be either through 
the canal of the tooth or the gum ; or a fistula may be established through 
the substance of the cheek. In the superior molars, the plate of bone 
between the ends of the fangs and the antrum being in some cases very 
thin, the discharge may effect its escape into the antrum, or the sac itself 
may protrude into and lay upon the floor of this cavity. In such a case 
the tooth should be extracted, and the antrum thoroughly cleansed by in- 
jecting tepid water through the alveolar opening, and this, in a majority 
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of oases dependent upon the teeth, will be all the tr^^aient neeesaary to 
insure a speedj return to health. 

A patient, at present under my charge, of a marked sorofulous diathesis, 
has suffered with diseased antrum for two years. In this case the toodi 
was extracted, and an entrance to the antrum, through the alreoluB, easily 
effected. Through this opening the antrum is treated with a solatioii of 
nitrate of silver, three grains to the ounce of water, and occasionally 
diluted Labarraque's solution. This case is daily improving, the (tensive 
odor haying nearly disappeared and the discharge diminishing and be- 
coming of a healthy character. 

The formation of pus is indicated by the subsidence of acute pain, a 
dull throbbing ache being experienced instead. The gum also becomes 
red and tumefied, and upon pressing it with the finger, it will impart a pe- 
culiar fluctuating sensation. The abscess should now be freely opened, 
all the pus evacuated, and a tent of cotton inserted, which should be 
allowed to remain. Upon the discharge of pus the swelling generally 
siibsides, and thqugh the patient may experience no inconvenience for a 
time, he is liable to a recurrence of the inflammatory action, when lymph 
will again be poured out and disintegrated, until the sac is refilled and 
discharged as bqfore ; or there may be a slight but con^nual discharge for 
years, unless some means for its prevention be employed. Strict attention 
is required from the commencement of inflammation ; for when it termi- 
nates by suppuration, the formation of pus is sometimes very profuse, 
tunnelling the bone from tooth to tooth, until an abscess of large extent 
is formed, resulting in death and exfoliation of more or less of the bone, 
according to the degree to which it is involved. The pus in such a case 
is generally of a dark color, and almost insupportable odor. Another 
result of suppuration is a fistula through the cheek, produciing a trouble- 
some sore, and when healed a deforming scar remains. The course of a 
fistula when healed will frequently feel hard like a cord when pressed by 
the finger. This should be divided by passing a lancet beneath the hard- 
ened portion, and cutting from below, upwards, completely severing it ; 
and when the adhesion is considerable, a tent of cotton should be placed 
between the edges of the wound, thus preventing their approximation and 
partially relieving the- deformity. 

In treating cases of external fistula, when the tooth is valuable, the 
pulp cavity should be opened and all carious matter removed, in order to 
allow the passage of a broach through the foramen at the apex of the 
fang. The broach should now be barbed, and a piston formed to fit the 
canal by wrapping it with cotton, which should be saturated with oreasote, 
or a saturated solution of creasote with iodine, and pumped back and forth 
in the canal until the agent is forced completely through the fistula, and 
its effects distinctly visible at its termination. 

Maimb. 
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AMEBIOAV BEITAL OOVTEITIOH. 
Tbe Tenth Annual Session will be held at Detroit, Michigan, oommen- 
eiag TuBSDAT, August 2d, 1864. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

1. Reading the Constitution, and Admission of Members. 

2. Reading the Minutes of last Convention. 

3. Reports of Officers and Standing Committees* 

4. Election of Officers. 

5. Retiring President's Address. 

6. Induction of Officers. 

7. Reports of Special Committees. 

8. Miscellaneous Business. 

ORDER or DISCUSStOV. 

1. The best means of improving the practice and elevating the profes- 
sion of Dentistry. 

2. AnsBSthetics — Their proper use and relative value. 

3. Extracting Teeth : When it should be done and when not, — the best 
instruments lor the purpose, and the subsequent treatment, when any is 
required. 

4. Absorption of Alveolar Process — Causes and Treatment. 

5. Filling Teeth : The relative value of different materials, and the 
node of operating in difficult cases. 

6. The best methods of obtaining accurate impressions aod models of 
the mouth. 

7. Tbe relative value of different materials as a base for artificial teeth. 

8. Miscellaneous. 

Ail written communications must be read to open the discussion of the 
flubjeets to which they relate, and must not occupy more than fifteen 
minutes in the reading. 

No member shall ^ak more than ten minutes at one time, nor more 
than twice on the same subject, without the unanimous consent of the 
Convention. 

The subjects selected for discussion are usually practical, and are 
designed to elicit the results of actual experience and observation, rather 
than theories and speculations, which are better for the seclusion of the 
study than for public assemblies. 

All Dentists, in regular practice, may become members of the Con- 
vention, and all sueh are hereby invited to attend. 

L. W. Rogers, Utica, N. Y., ) ' 

A. W. KiNGSLET, Elizabeth, N. J., Executive 

J. A. Watling, Ypsilanti, Mich., • 

A. Hill, Norwalk, Conn., ^ (mmittee. 

U. A. Smith, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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017 TEE ADMINIBTBATIOI OF HITBODB OXIDE. 

BY CUABLBS 0. BABKEK. 

Having noticed, recently, the death of two persons from the use of this 
gas, I am prompted to write a few lines concerning its administration. I 
commenced using the gas, as an ana&stbetic, shortly after it was applied 
for this purpose by Dr. Colton in New Haven. I first used, in making it, 
an apparatus sinlilar to. those employed in the chemical laboratories for 
collecting gases. My « holder" was made of tin, of some forty gallons 
capacity, and very carefully put together ; but I soon found thai it was 
not the thing for convenient practical use. 1 therefore threw it aside, and 
obtained a large rubber bag, capable of holding thirty gallons when inflated, 
also purchased two smaller bags from which to give the gas, and in this 
way administered it for, perhaps, a month, until I adopted the method 
which I have since employed most successfully. Being aware that the 
vital principles of respiration were grossly violated while breathing firom 
the bag as I was giving it, and as all others give it, so far as mj know- 
ledge ext<ends, I was led to devise some method by which the breath 
could be exhaled without passing again into the bag to corrupt the remain- 
ing gas. To make the proposition more plain — the customary method of 
giving the gas is : to allow the patient to fill the lungs from a bag contain- 
ing the doses, perhaps four gallons, throwing the Ireath back into the bagy 
and repeating the operation until the ansosthetic effect is produced. It is 
'a well known fact that the breath cannot be many times reinhaled without 
inducing death. On this principle, the inhalation of carbon, (carbonic 
acid gas,) previously ea^Aa/ee^ from the lung^j might have caused, the 
death of the persons referred to. That 1 might obviate this, I had 
made an ebony tube or inhaler, about 5 inches long, of convenient 
size for the mouth, so constructed that it could be taken apart or 
unscrewed, thus separating it into two pieces. In the lower or shorter 
part, I had made a chamber, which is simply an enlargement of the 
diameter of the tube at that point, large enough to give free play, 
back and forth, to a conical stopper, which, drawing back as the breath is 
taken in through the tube, (the two parts now screwed together of course,) 
gives free passage to the gas. Then t^e lungs having been filled by 
the exhalation, the stopper is immediately blown back into tho passage 
way, completely blockading it ; thus preventing the breath passing into 
the bag. To give a vent, I had a hole made through the side of the 
tube into , the chamber, out of which comes the exhaled breath.; 
the hole being closed by the finger, another inspiration can be taken, 
unalloyed by the carbonic proceeds of previous contributions from 
the lungs. I will now, in a few words, describe my manipulation in 
giving the nitrous oxide : 1 have a light high table on which my large 
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rubber reservoir lies at all timee; this I oaa eaaiij draw up behind 
the operating obair ; my eboDj inhaler I oonneot to the faucet at the month 
of the gas bag, by a pieee of three-eighths of an inoh rubber tubing, 
perhaps two and one half feet long ; the teeth having been examined 
and instruments laid ready, I request the patient to compress firmly the 
nostrils with the left hand, that the breathing may be done entirely by 
way of the tube ; this being done, I place the tube in the mouth with my 
finger over the hole opposite the chamber, lifting it for the breath to 
escape whenever the little stopper clicks back; into place ; this is continued 
until the anaesthetic effect is satisfactorily produced ; then shutting off the 

gas with my left hand, I remove the tube from the mouth and am ready 
to operate. 

The effect of the gas varies much with different temperaments. I think, 
however, I can bring any one under its influence, provided they will inhale 
it properly. Some will breathe fully twice as much as others before 
arriving at the same point. I have extraoted ten teeth during the influence 
of one inhalation, but this is above the average. Another thmg essential I 
will mention before I close : care should be taken in making the gas to free 
it perfectly from chlorine : 1 wash mine very thoroughly. In conclusion, 
I wish to say that while we all know the practical, outward effects of the 
difierent anaesthetics on the patients under our charge ; still, I, as one, very 
much desire to ascertain the true theory of theii' specific action in the 
system. We know their effects. But minutely, step by step, how are these 
effects produced? When introduced into the lungs, is it through the 
medium of the circulation, or do they act directly upon the nervous 
system ! 

11|]>OLBTOWII, CONX. 

^mm^m 

A OABE OF 088IPI0ATI0H OP THE DENTAL PULP. 

BY A. M. HILLS. 

An interesting case of ossification of the dental pulp came under my 
care recently, and thinking it might be interesting, I send the following : 

Mrs. M., of middle age, had the left anterior superior molar plugged 
with gold on its posterior aproximal surfoce, without more than the usual 
amount of pain. Nearly two years elapsed, when she called on me, con.- 
plaining of soreness about the roots and surrounding tissues of the 
plngged tooth,' and severe pain in the region of the antrum. An exami- 
nation revealed an inflamed state of the gums, marked by bluish lines ; 
scarified them freely and ordered chloroform liniment as an outside appli- 
cation. Next day returned with pain much increased and extreme sore- 
ness on touching the tooth, with keen sensibility to cold or heat. Kemoved 
the plugging and applied tannin and creasote ] the pain abated, and the 
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treatoient was o^ntinaed leveral days, when the healtla of the tooth and 
tiBSiiea seemed to warrant a refilling, wbieh was done without pain, and 
the tooth remained serviceable for nearly two years more, when the 
old toonble returned in a violent form. The former treatment was 
resorted to, but without benefit,^ and the third day administered ether 
and removed the tooth. Upon breaking off the crown, the pulp was found 
entirely ossified. Now, the peculiarity of this case is its difference from 
what are commonly called pulp stones, it being a complete ossifieatioii of 
the pulp, filling the entire pulp cavity, and did not reveal the least trace 
of moisture in the cavity. 

CuAmriBL9, Pa., ^anoar/ SOth, 18M. 



EiaHTH AHHTTAL OOMHIiNOElCEHT OF THE FENITSTLTAHU 
OOLLEGE OF DEKTAL SUSaEBT. 

BY JAMBS TBCMAN, D. D. 8. 

The Eighth Annual Commencement of this institution was held at 
Musical Fund Hall, Philadelphia, on the evening of February 26th, 1864, 
in the presence of a large and intelligent audience. The order of Exer- 
cises consisted of Music by Birgfield's Orchestra, Prayer, Conferring of 
Degrees, and the Valedictory Address. 

The Degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery was conferred upon the 
following named gentlemen, by the President of the Board of Trustees : 
R. H. Shoemaker, Pennsylvania: Alex. O'Callaghan, Cuba; Geo* J. 
Underwood, New York; Edwin C. Baxter, Maine: Abram S. Reber, 
Pennsylvania \ Henry Cowie, Michigan ; Federico Comas, Manuel TrujiUo, 
Cuba; W. T. Shannon, Now Jersey; J. G. Camp, J. W. Yanosten, G. 
W^ Caldwell, Pennsylvania ; S. C. Richardson, Illinois ; J. B. Snow, 
Connecticut ; George Clark, Vermont ; Edward Lefaivre, Canada ; Thos. 
E. Osmun, M. D., Pennsylvania. 

The Valedictory Address to the Graduates was delivered by Dr. George 
T. Barker, Professor of Principles of Dental Surgery and Therapeutics. 
He said: — 

Gentlemen : It is my privilege, as it is my pleasure, on behalf of the 
Faculty of this College, to be the first to extend to you the hand of congratu- 
lation on the successful accomplishment of your studies in this institution ; 
and it is with unfeigned pleasure that we welcome you to the new relation of 
professional brotherhood, co*laborers in the field of Dental Science. But 
think not though your studies are concluded in this College, that your 
student life is ended ; on the contrary, this evening's exercise should truly 
bo a commencemeni ; and your future course should be characterised by 
the earnest effort to acquire, and put in practice, such information as ouiy 
tini not only to your own professional success, but to the advancement 
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of jonr ohosen eaUing. It will therefore be an bjiiatioe to jonrselves, to 
your profession, and this institation, to oast aside as no longer needfal 
those standard records of soientifio researob, which have been recommended 
for year information, and which contain the aggregated labors of the en- 
lightened minds of nnmberlees earnest workers in the field of seience* 
These are truly tbe unbroken links which connect the present with the 
past, and which will liye as lasting monaments to such contributors long 
after the chiseled marble which marks their mausoleum shall have turned 
into dust. 

The lectures to which you have listened during the past session, haye 
been, as they ought to be to the dental student, both practical and theo* 
reticaL From the chair of Anatomy and Physiology, you have been in- 
structed in the formation, development, and mechanism of this wonderful 
frame-work, of the intimate relation which^ exists between each organ, or 
set of organs — ^though to the uninstructed eye appearing insignificant, are 
yet of the utmost importance to the perfect working of this wonderful 
machine,— of the various physiological processes, as circulation, respirap 
tion, digestion, &c., which are constantly going on in the body, uninflu- 
enced by the will, holding in check all chemical laws, which are everywhere 
universal and unchangeable, unless modified by that vital force which no 
human mind can ever hope to fathom, which is known only to infinity 
itself. From the chair of Chemistry, you have had imparted to you infor- 
mation of the elementary bodies which enter into the formation of matter 
in all its varied forms and combinations ; of the unchangeable laws which 
govern their union, one with another ; and lastly — to you of the utmost 
importance— a knowledge of those metallic substances with which your 
hands must become familiar, both in the laboratory and operating room. 
From the chair of Pathology and Therapeutics, the various forms of 
disease have been considered, as seen in those delicate structures which it 
is your province to treat ; of the local and constitutional influences tend- 
ing to develop such morbid conditions, and the medicinal agents requisite 
to treat and restore to health those tissues. And last, though by no means 
the least important, is the instruction you have received from the chairs 
of Operative and Mechanical Dentistry. From these, valuable information 
necessary for every day practice has been expounded : for without ade- 
quate knowledge on these topics, your whole career will be one of trouble, 
anxiety, and non-success. In ^e respective Clinics of these branches you 
have been required to put in practice the knowledge derived from the 
different chairs, thus permitting you to approach with confidence, at the 
very outset of your career, those complicated cases requiring dental atten- 
tion ; enabling you also to avoid those difficulties and dangers which over- 
whelm and render valueless the services of the inexperienced and the igno- 
rant. Hav^ you profited by these teachings ? Future years in the far off 
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difltanee must give back the answer. My heartfelt wiah goes out that it 
may be indeed an affirmative one. 

In the selection of a calling or profession, as indeed with every impor- 
tant step in life, it is always well to hesitate and perform a course of self-- 
examination. Ihe world is filled with the sad eyidences of misapplied 
and misdirected labor. On every hand we witness the heart-broken, 
despondent and unsuccessful pursufer of some occupation, which, were hi0 
talents properly directed, would be a shining light in an other calling. 
Our own profession is, unfortunately, not without its representatives of 
this class, who perhaps straggle along for years, practiciDg what thej do 
not, and, seemingly, care not to understand — imperfectly following their 
calling merely as a means of livelihood, and at last, after an aimless life, 
sink into oblivion. I should not, however, say oblivion, for they are not 
unremembered, as unfortunate, possessors of ruined dental organisms live 
to remember them to their mortification and sorrow. I say, therefore, 
have you made the self* examination, and are you willing to devote your* 
selves -to this work? If you have noi^ let me conjure you so to do, and 
once having determined, place your hands to the plow and steadily go 
forward. What, some may ask, are these requisite qualifications so 
necessary to fit one for a Dental Practitioner ? I would answer : First, 
A general knowledge of the science of Medicine and Surgery, and a tho- 
rough familiarity with the science of our specialty. Second. Manipula- 
tive ability and mechanical skill. But even these are not the only 
requisites, others arc just as important — and, indeed, may be considered 
as indispensable— they are Honesty, Perseverance, Patience, and a love for 
your chosen calling. What can I say to you that will elevate in your 
esteem that godlike virtue. Honesty ? And yet, in the outset of jour 
career, let me entreat you to be steadfast in your honesty of action and of 
purpose ; be not enticed from this by any of those temptations which pre- 
sent so alluring an appearance, -and which seem impossible of detection. 
Work, which you know is imperfectly performed, may pass from your 
hands, and though not accomplishing what it should accomplish, may yet 
be retained a sufficient length of time to exonerate you from the blame of 
an imperfect operation. But if it is early in your career, your self- 
respect will have suffered, and though perhaps you may determine it shall 
not again occur, yet once having given way to temptation, the second oc- 
casion will be less easily resisted than the first ; for it seems to be a uni- 
versal law, that evil, no matter how repulsive or hideous its form at first 
sight, will, if familiarized, at first be tolerated an i excused, and at last 
embraced. Therefore let me urge you to be honest ; speak well of your 
professional brethren, of those who are aiming to place your specialty 
where it properly belongs, and which it can never obtain ^ and retain, 
unless its practitioners are men of high-toned honor and integrity. Too 
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many, xmfortuiiateljr, when asked as to the capabilities of siioh and snob 
a practitioner, cannot refrain from some slj innuendo, or significant remark, 
^hich is calculated to conyey an unfavorable estimate of his abilities. 
This is most ungenerous to associates in the same work, and tends to 
create in the minds of the public, doubts as to the benefits to be derived 
from Dental Surgery and the knowledge of its practitioners. All, however, 
who claim to be dentists, are not nius worthy of your consideration. 
Thus the unprincipled imposter^ whose flaming advertisement proclaims 
how much he has done, and how much he can do, for sufiering humanity, 
has no such claim ; his aim is not how much good he can accomplish, but 
how much pecuniary benefit he alone may derive. Where such are met 
with, you may caution and advise the unwary, and it is undoubtedly your 
duty so to do. This class are now most fortunately passing out of exist- 
ence, for as the progress of mankind contivues, the relics of the dark and 
unenlightened ages give way to a more cultivated, scientific and honor- 
able practice. 

Perseverance and patience, two qualities of the utmost necessity to the 
professional man — without them, one may possess the genius of a Newton, 
or a Franklin, and yet live unloved, unknown, and dying leave not even 
a footstep as a trace of an existence. With them, any young man, even 
of ordinary endowments, may make his mark and become a useful and 
valued member of society ; and that community will more especially value 
him, if he be engaged, as you are, in the practice of a profession having 
for its aim the alleviation of human su£fering. If we look around us, on 
every side we behold men who, without advantages in early youth, yet 
still attain high positions in the temple of fame. An examination of their 
career reveals to us that they possess indomitable perseverance, energy 
and patience ; they are, indeed, the irrepressible y and they no more suc- 
cumb to difficulty than does the little life-boat which rides so successfully 
the troubled sea, dashing from its tiny sidles the swelling waves, by which, 
at first appearance, it seems destined to be overwhelmed, but which glides 
away, leaving only the dripping spray as an evidence of dangers past. 
Perseverance and patience are qualities which will be found necessary to 
jou as dental practitioners, particularly to those who are just about to 
commence professional life. You may possess abilities of the first order, 
but it takes time for the public to appreciate them. Your castles built so 
joyously, may one after another fade away — the present and the future, to 
your anxious eye, seem dark and tempestuous. In that hour — if it should 
unfortunately come to one of you — let not your hearts despond , but take 
courage, remembering that those who gain the lasting honor of their fel- 
low-beings are those who deserve it, and who have won it by earnest per- 
severance and untiring patience. To the professional man this season of 
silent waiting is usually one of considerable trial ) but few there are who do 
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not experience it, and tiie unemployed and leisure hours, if properly defoted 
to the Btoring of the mind with the truths of science, may in after years 
be reverted to as some of the most profitably spent hours of the whole 
life. Therefore, let me urge you to treasure up the moments professionally 
unemployed, and turn them into seasons of usefulness and profit through 
the agency of study and of thought. 

I have named as another requisite, a love for your chosen calling. This 
I consider of so much importance, that did you possess all the other 
qualities and lacked this one, I should say to you, hold ! enter not the 
sacred portals ; you have mistaken your calling, and for your own sake, 
as well as for the sake of others, select some other occupation. You may 
ask, how can I convince myself that I possess this ? I would answer, 
you must be assured that you prefer to practice Dental Surgery to any 
other occupation, without reference to any pecuniary rewards it may oiFer. 
In other words, did a number of occupations present themselves to you, 
each ofiTering the same inducements, you would prefer this above others. 
To our friends here assembled, and, indeed, to the public generally, this 
view of the subject may appear strange and singular ; but, nevertheless, 
I feel' confident that the most earnest workers in our profession feel it, 
and truly practice their profession because (hey love it. Perhaps all can 
understand the fondness with which an artist watches and views the 
imagery which his fingers trace in response to the promptings of his imagi* 
nation, and as each outline or figure becomes more distinct, he becomes 
more and more intensely interested^ until at last, having completed the 
picture, he is ready to exclaim this is indeed unalloyed pleasure. Let me 
ask you, at what time does that artist experience the most true happiness % 
Is it when a sale has been effected, and he receives an amount of money 
for the same ? If he is indeed an artist, I contend he will have experi- 
enced that real pleasure in its conception and realization, which gold can- 
not buy, or its absence take away. The same feelings does the true 
dentist experience, heightened, if possible, by the knowledge of the good 
he is doing to others. A defective dental organism is presented for treat- 
ment, he sees that portions of the teeth have been lost by disease, and 
that unless the disease be promptly arrested, the dental organs must he 
lost in a comparatively short period of time. He first carefully removes 
the dead and decaying parts, and proceeds, secondly, to replace those lost 
portions. He, too, then witnesses the hand respond to the promptings of 
the mind, and as he sees each particle of gold welded compactly one to 
another, the metal taking the shape and form of the lost structures, he, 
too, experiences that innate feeling of satisfaction, which is to him of more 
real value than the remuneration, be it ever so great, Vhich he receives 
for the operation. 

There are other qualifications which I have not named, which are of 
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the first importance ) suoh as pleasing address and^ agreeable manners. 
On these last named qualities will depend, to a great degree, your future 
aaooess ; possessing them, jou will be enabled to relieve many of your 
operations of their painful and disagreeable character; and mildness, 
patience, and judicious sympathy will not only attract, but permanently 
retain, those who, once seeking your advice and skill, are alleviated by 
jou. Not to every one b given the courtlike manners of a Chesterfield, 
or the polished address of a Sumner or a Lamartine ; but every one, no 
matter how rude his speech or unpolished his manners, can convey in a 
moment the fact that he can appreciate suffering, and has heart enough 
not to be insensible to it when called upon to relieve it. Therefore, let me 
urge you to be gentle and kind to those who come in agony, sometimeiq 
unspeakable, to seek your aid ; never seeking to convey the impression to the 
sufferer that you consider them foolishly exhibiting feelings which you, at 
least, cannot appreciate or respect. I have tl^us briefly sketched the 
qualifications requisite, in my judgment, for the dental practitioner. Do 
JOU all possess them ? Examine and satisfy yourselves. 

A glance around us attests the fact, that the age is making constant and 
increased demand ; we see old theories giving way to new ; we see enlight* 
ened reason, truth and humanity, taking their appropriate stations ; every- 
thing bears the mark of change— of progress. We cannot, as a profession, 
expect or wish to be exempt from this progression. The demands of the 
age upon us are increasing; how can we respond to them? I would 
answer, each one of you can contribute in this respect, and if you properly 
do your duty, you cannot fail in this work. Let each one who becomes a 
dentist not only constitute himself a practitioner, but a teacher of the 
principles of dentistry. Allow me to explain. We, as Americans, justly 
claim that the natural teeth are more valued, and the benefits of dental 
surgery better appreciated in this, than in any other country ; but, every 
one must be aware that, as a nation, we are far from having a just regard 
for the natural organs. Who has not heard the oft-repeated remark, << that 
no matter if I do neglect my own teeth, I can have them replaced by artificial 
ones 1" Every community is filled with numbers who are strangers to the 
proper rules by which the teeth may be retained in a healthy condition. 
Every enlightened physician meets with various derangements of the sys* 
tern, induced either directly, or indirectly, by dental disease. Again, all 
possess that national vice which calls down upon us the reproach of Euro- 
pean nations — of eatmg our meals too rapidly, of << bolting'* instead of 
properly masticating our food, living falsely, and predisposing ourselves 
to disease. These are a few of our national vices, who shall correct them ? 
Who can so appropriately impart instruction, as the practitioner of our 
specialty ? We, therefore, say, let every dentist constitute himself a 
teacher in his own community ; let him impart that information to the 
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enqairing which he himself possesses, and which to him has been so freclj 
expounded. Let him impress the importance of care, attention, cleanli- 
ness, and appropriate treatment when early diseased ; of the responsibility 
resting upon parents to pay proper attention to the t^uporary teeth of 
their children, which are now, I am sorry to say, so universally neglected ; 
the only remark which may be elicited, being the statement that ^< it is of 
but little consequence as they will sbon be replaced by the permanent 
ones." Knowing their value, impress upon them your own convictions, 
and rest not satisfied until you have demonstrated to them the truths of 
your assertions. 

Gentlemen, the words to which you have listened from the lips 
of the President of the Board of Trustees of this College are not 
unmeaning. The Degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery is not an empty 
honor conferred upon you by us, but an honor won by yourselves by 
patient labor and industry. It is a testimony to the fact that you have 
diligently studied in this institution the science of dentistry, and that 
after a thorough ezftmination we have found you worthy, and, therefore, 
confidently ask the world to repose confidence in you. But eveo the 
possession of a diploma will not place you hi the front rank of your col- 
leagues — that honor you must win for yourselves ; the foundation being 
well and truly laid, the superstructure is now to be added ; look to it, 
therefore, that it be of such a character that not only yourselves, but 
that we, as your teachers, may view with pride and satisfaction your future 
career. Remember, too, that what you accomplish will not only establish 
your position and title to respect in the world, but, perhaps, that of num- 
bers of your brethren who are toiling onwards, and of thousands who may 
follow you. Not all who set out in life, with the noblest determinations, win 
this courted honor ; allurements are on every hand which tempt, successfnlly, 
the unwary ; thus many, whose early career gave promise of extended useful- 
ness, sink exhausted by the wayside or toil on, dishonoring themselves, and « 
dishonor to their calling. The professional man, above all others, needs to 
be ever on bin guard ; the relation existing between his patients and him- 
self must necessarily be of an intimate character. He cannot hope for, 
nor expect that relationship, unless his every day life will bear the pure 
and glorious sunlight. Avoid, therefore, those miscalled << pleasures" 
which will tend to detract from your good name, and ever remember that 
you have willingly and cheerfully devoted yourself to the high and noble 
duties which you have publicly assumed to-night, and which have for 
their object the holy mission of alleviating human suffering. B^ore 
closing my remarks, I feel impelled to express gratitude and thankfulness 
that we have been enabled to pursue our appropriate studies and duties 
ef the past session, surrounded and shielded by the blessings of peace. No 
tmuiilts of mighty hosts rufhing to conflict has fallen upon our ear ; the 
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thunder of artillery, of opposiog armies has not disturbed our nightly slum- 
bers. But though our ears have not hea. d these direful sounds, let us not 
even in this hour forget that this quietude is purchased for us, by a brave 
band of devoted hearts, who are daily and hourly sacrificiDg health, life, 
and all man holds most dear for. the preservation of our peace and the 
perpetuation of our glorious Union, now thrice glorious as she emerges from 
the conflict, elevating high in air the emblems of universal Liberty, Jus- 
tice and Hamanity . Let every heart then respond to these feelings of patriot- 
ism, and while enjoying the blissful security of our homes and our firesides, 
acknowledge appropriately these blessings, and never forget or withhold that 
sympathy which our cause so justly merits. Where is the American who 
has read the history of our revolutionary struggle, and has there seen 
recorded the trials, privations, and sacrifices made by the patriots of those 
times, who has not felt his heart swell with emotion, and as deeds high 
and noble have been detailed, has not the inward wish been breathed, 
would that / had lived in those days that I too might have participated 
in those trials, and have proved my devotion to so worthy a cause ? And 
as time passes, and the pen of the historian traces the history of this confliot 
against oppression and injustice, the youths and maidens of future ages 
will read the record of our trials and, I doubt not, breathe the same wish 
that they, too, might have lived and have proved how glorious is the recom- 
pense of those who are willing to lay all upon the altar of their country. And 
finally, gentlemen, I close these remarks with the earnest wish that every 
duty in life may receive from you a faithful performance, and on behalf of 
my colleagues and myself, I bid you << God speed" and a heartfelt farewell. 
The address elicited marked attention, and was warmly applauded. At 
its close, the orchestra performed the national airs, which called forth 
enthusiastic applause, the audience rising in a body ; on their conclusion, 
a benediction was pronounced by the Bev. Wm. H. Furness. 

The following Demonstrator's Beport of the Operative Department is 
of interest, showing, as it does, the relative liability of the teeth to caries. 

Number of patients visiting the Clinic 2202 

Number for whom the following operations were performed 1687 

Of fillings, there was inserted 

Front Incisors 137 

Lateral Incisors 105 

Ouspidati 42 

Bicuspids 267 

Molars 564 

Fangs 201 

1,316 
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Of these there were of 

Gold ; 607 

Tin 690 

Amalgam , • : 6 

Hill's Stopping 13 

Miscellaneous Operations. 

Hnperfioial Caries Bemoved 15 

Removal of Salivary Calculi. , 85 

Treatment of Periostitis 37 

« and Filling Pulp Cavitie 201 

<< of Alveolar Abscess 24 

« of Inflammation of the Gums 5 

« of Partial Necrosis i 16 

« of Diseased Antrum 2 

« of Irregularities 15 

« of Necrosis of Superior Maxilla 1 

Bxtraction of Teeth and Roots, there was of 

Front Incisors 307 

Lateral Incisors 261 

Cuspidati 282 

Bicuspids. . / 485 

Molars 777 

2,112 
Total number of operations performed 3,828 

Thb articlb promised in the January number of the Timbb, on Nasal 
and Palatine Defects, from Prof. Wildman, and also the one on Nitrons 
Oxide, from Prof. Buckingham, though in type, have been crowded out 
in consequence of other matter.. Prof. Barker, on account of severe 
illness, has been unable to continue his article on Creasote in this number. 

c. N. P. 

Some wbbks since, we received from Dr. S. S. White, some Wax 
OOMPOUND, which, for taking partial impressions, is certainly the best 
article in use. 

From the same source, we have also received a package of Felt Cloth, 
which, in connection with pulverized pumice, spar, or silex, is most excel- 
lent for removing the stains from the teeth : its virtue consisting in the 
tenacity with which it retains on its snr&oe the powder used. o. H. p. 
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YcLCANm TsBTB.— We derin to call attention to the new kind of 
teeth for valcanite base, mannfactured by Rubeneame ft Stooktpn. The 
improTement consists in the method of fastening without the nse of plaUna 
rivete, and appears to ntf to combine man j advantages not to be obtained 
Ib teeth of. anj other description, we have ever seen or nsed. 

These can be no possible danger of exposing rivet heads or ends in flnr 
iahing, or fear of the teeth drawing awaj from their rivets (as in ordinary 
pin teeth,) on the contrary, we believe that no more darable or simple £m* 
tening can be desired than these afford, presenting at the s^me time, so 
eomplete and accurate a finish, with so much less risk and labor in mounting. 

Below we give a cut, showing the heel surface of some sections, and 
also an end view, the rubber forcing its way into the openings, and over 
the edges of the gum, inside and out, affords a perfectly solid foundation, 
and in fact, becomes as it were, a part of the tooth itself. 

We believe they are good, and recommend them to the Profession 
generally. See their advertisements g. t. b« 





The Faoultt would respectfully return their thanks to Dr. Hunter, 
Off Cincinnati, for some finely executed separating chbsels ; also to Mr. 
J. A. Woodward, of Philadelphia, for five very fine specimens of native 
copper, and one of crystalised carbonate of lime from Lake Superior ; and 
to Dr. A. M. Hills, of Clearfield, Penna., for a molar tooth with ossified 

pulp. 

» •#» >■ ■' ■ 

PUBLISHEBS' HOTIOE. 
The present nomber clases the first volume of the Duitai. Tim ib* 
The first number of the second volume will be issued early in the month 
of July, and the suooeeding numbers will appear, as usual, quarterly. 
We shall endeavor, as heretofore, to furnish the readers with oommunic*-' 
dons, original as well as eminently practical, and those desiring the jour* 
nal, will please to so signify by remitting the price of subscription, one 
dollar, to Dr. 0. N. Peirce, 501 North Seventh street, Philadelphia. 

- * ' ■ ' - " - ' ■ I..... ■ T3S3SBS, 

BLOOK TEETH AND VXTLCAIOTE. 



I woad respeotftilly inform the Dbhtal PRorsssioir tbat my Laboralory hu beoA 
REMOVED TO lOO NOItTH TENTH SlRBfiT, where, afcer havfog made 
eooriderable improTenieDCe in ay eiyle ef earving *od eoamelt, with afiittanu also, I aa 
BOW vnabled to exeoote all oidon with pronptaees aDd4lefpatob. 

DenliaU wiaUfif ^ try Valoanita Bate, oao have a few oaees made at a redaeed piioe. 

WM. R HALL, 

19 100 North Tenth Street, PUladelpbU 
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A CASE or AETIFIOUL KOSE AND HABD PALATE. 

BY. E. TTILDMAX, M. D., D. D. S. 

In May, ISGS, a young man, aged 26 years, presented himself for tbe 
purpose of having an appliance made to repair the loss sustained by ter- 
tiary syphilis. Upon removing the black patch which he wore upon his 
face, and the cotton, with which the cavity was filled, (without the latter 
he could not articulate a word,) I found the entire external nose was 
gone, that the nasal bones, the nasal processes of the superior maxillary, 
also a large portion of their palatine processes, the approximal parts of 
the palatine processes of the palatine, and the turbinated bones had been 
destroyed. The soft palate, the uvula, and the tonsils, were uninjured. 

Fig. 1. 




FACE WITHOUT NOSE. 
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Fig. 1, will convey an idea of the external appearance of the patient, 
but not fully, as the whole upper lip was cicatrized, and the left cheek 
depressed near the border of the cavity. 

In looking into the nasal cavity, the walls of the antrum on the left 
side were found deficient, and ends of the roots of the incisors exposed 
and decayed. The tongue was visible through the opening in the palatine 
arch. The size and shape of this orifice is represented by the outer 
central line in Fig. 2. 

Fig. 2. 




INTERNAL VIEW OP SUPERIOR ARCH. 

Although desirable, it was deemed unsafe to remove the diseased roots, 
owing to the yielding nature of the superior maxillary bones. The disease 
appeared to be arrested, and the parts in a sufficiently healthy condition 
to warrant the application of the substitute : and time has verified this, as, 
with the exception of the exfoliation of a small scale from one of the 
superior maxillary bones, about nine months since, no change has taken 
place up to this date. 

The first step in the operation was to procure an impression, that would 
enable me to make a perfect model of all the parts involved and their sur- 
roundings, in their relative positions. For this purpose plaster was best 
adapted, but its use was precluded by the acrid secretions in the nasal 
cavity \ wax and paraffin was considered the best substitute, and used. 
Owing to the rigidity of the upper lip, I was unable to use the ordinary 
impression cup with success, and was obliged to take a rough impression 
of the palatine arch, from which a model was made, and a metallic impres- 
sion cup swaged. 
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A snffioient quantity of paraffin and wax was placed in warm water, and 
with an assistant, to keep it at the proper temperature, the mode of pro- 
cedure was as follows : A proper quantity of the compound was placed 
in the cup, introduced into the mouth, and pressed up firmly against the 
arch, the part forced into the palatine fissure was at the same time pressed 
with the finger introduced through the nasal cavity, so that it should give 
an accurate impression of its lateral borders. A groove was then cut in 
this to serve as a key, and after oiling it, a piece of the compound was 
introduced through the orifice of the nasal cavity, and pressed down to 
make the impression of the floor of the nasal cavity. When sufficiently 
hard it was carefully removed, the upper surface trimmed, placed in cold 
water to give it its greatest firmness, then introduced into the cavity, and 
pressed into its proper position. The metallic cup containing the impres- 
sion of the palatine arch was then removed. The next step was to take 
an impression of the sides of the cavity, then the top, using a curved 
wooden spatula to press the compound in proper position, being careful 
to mark or key the parts that came in contact, and have their surfaces 
oiled, to prevent adhesion ; and also, that the pieces should be thinner in 
front than in their posterior parts, so that when the four pieces forming the 
impression of the base, sides and top, were in their proper position, they 
would leave a tapering cavity, with its largest diameter at the front 
orifice. Into this orifice was forced a plug or cone of the compound, fill- 
ing it completely ; in the front of this piece were inserted pieces of match 
sticks, to cause it to adhere to the next piece or mask. The head was 
now thrown back to nearly a horizontal position, wet tissue paper was 
placed over the eye-brows and lashes, the face oiled, and plaster mixed 
thick was batted on with a brush. When set, this was removed, drawing 
with it the central plug or cone : the different parts were then carefully 
removed and thrown into cold water, to give them a consistency to bear 
handling without danger of injury. On this central cone all the parts 
were placed in their proper position, and the impression of the palatine 
arch adjusted in its proper place. From this a plaster model was made, 
giving the upper part of the face, cavities, palatine arch, all correctly in 
their relative positions. 

Of the different substances — ^leather, wood, wax, metal enameled and 
porcelain — used for making artificial noses, I gave the preference to hard 
rubber in this case, on account of its rigidity, strength, lightness, and 
less liability to injury by accident. 

To prevent derangement, it was necessary to make the appliance 
as simple as possible ; it consisted of two pieces : the external nose, sep- 
tum and floor of the nasal cavity constituted one, having a projection 
passing downward into the palatine fissure, as represented in Figures 2 
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and 3, A ; and the otber, the obturator 6, Fig. 3, with a projection 
rising upward into the palatine fissure. These projections were made 
hollow, so that when the two parts were placed together, as in Fig. 3, 
there would be a cavity, or box, wherein the attachments could be placed. 



Fig. 8. 



Fig. 4. 




. NOfiS WITH ATTACHHSNTS. 

Models were made of the compound of paraflSn and wax, which were 
strengthened in the weaker parts by imbedding small strips of metal in 
their substance to give sufficient firmness to admit of the necessary 
handling without injury. The model was applied to the patient and the 
nose trimmed so as to harmonize with his features. They were then 
imbedded in ||Iaster in the usual manner for vulcanite work, with the 
exception that a stout curved wire passed through the artificial nasal 
cavities, extending beyond their borders, to give strength to the rods cf 
plaster forming these cavities in the matrix, and thus to prevent their 
fracture in packing. 

This appliance was vulcanized four hours, consuming one hour in 
attaining 280° F., at which point it was held one hour, and occupying 
the third hour in elevating the temperature to 320°, where it was retained 
one hour. The work was rather overdone but not so much so as to 
injure it. 

The two pieces were retained in position by a staple and slide bolt. In 
the recess of the part of the floor of the nasal cavity, projecting into the 
palatine fissure (A, Fig. 2,) was inserted a gold staple. In the recess of 
the projection of the obturator passing into the palatine fissure (B, Fig. 
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4,) was the gold catch and shield of the slide-bolt. The object of this 
shield was to prevent any foreign substance entering the slot and 
obstructing the movements of the bolt, also to give a base of support to 
the catch. The rectangular upright of the catch was soldered to the 
shield, passed through it and a longitudinal slot in B and securely fast- 
ened to a rubber slide inlaid longitudinally, and moving freely in the 
lingual surface of the obturator. On the anterior end of this slide was 
a small rounded projection, which enabled the patient, when the two 
parts of the appliance were placed in their proper position, with the point 
of a finger introduced into the mouth, to force the slide backward, thereby 
to pass the catch into the staple and firmly secure the apparatus, or, by 
drawing the slide forward, detach the parts when desirable to remove 
them. 

The external nose was painted with oil color, to give it as nearly a flesh 
tint as possible, although this is not attainable upon an opaque ground. 
Flesh being translucent, a true imitation can only be made upon a trans- 
lucent ground. 

fig. 5. 




r 

PACE WITH NOSE. 

The apparatus was introduced on June 30th, 1863, giving to the patient 
great satisfaction and comfort. His appearance was much improved, 
as may be judged by comparing Figures 1 and 5, which were engraved 
from photographs. He breathes freely through the nose, and speaks 
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with ette ; the only imperfection in his speech is a nasal twang, and this 
is le$8 now than when the instrument was first applied. The obturator 
at first extended too far back, and caused some irritation of the yellom ; 
this defect was readOy remedied. 

The operation proved entirely satisfactory, with two exceptions : First, 
the color of the nose was not as natural as desirable, for the reason 
already stated; second, in deglutition and speech, when the tongue 
pressed forcibly against the posterior part of the obturator, an unpleasant 
Ttbratory movement of the apex of the nose was noticeable. This could 
have been remedied by an elastic attachment coupling the two parts of 
the apparatus, but this mode was objectionable by reason of its producing 
constant pressure upon the delicate parts, and thereby endangering 
absorption. A safer plan was adopted by inserting a small steel pin in 
the nose as near as possible to its apex, to which was attached the bridge 
of a pair of spectacle frames, these being retained in position by an elastic 
cord attached to the bows and passing around the head. This arrange- 
ment answered the double purpose of counteracting the vibratory move- 
ment, and the bridge of the frames concealing the upper part of the joint 
where the nose came in contact with the face, which was most conspicuous. 

Within the past week I saw the patient and examined the apparatus, it 
was as perfect as when first applied ; he wears it with ease and comfort, 
and expresses himself as being truly grateful that he can once more sport 
a nose. 

J (TBI lO, 18M. 



ITITKOTJS OXIDE. 

BY T. L. BUCKINGHAM, D. D. S. 

In the January number of the Dental Times, I published an article 
on the process of procuring nitrous oxide or laughing gas. I then 
stated that the properties and administration of the gas would be a 
subject for another paper. So great a change has taken place with the 
public in regard to the use of this gas since the article referred to was 
published, that it is hardly necessary to point out its properties, or give 
any directions for administering it. But as this gas has been so exten- 
sively used as an ansBsthetic, and represented to be so *^ perfectly harm- 
less," that «< it can be given in all sorts and stages of diseases," it 
may be proper, at this late day, to examine some of its properties, and see 
if it is as safe aad harmless as some who have used it represent it to be. 
One, and a principal reason given for its being safe to use is, that it " con- 
sists merely of the elements of the coomion air, nitrogen and oxygen, 
mixed in a little different proportions." Let us examine and see whether 
the two elements which compose this gas are merely mixed together, or 
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chemieallj combined. This is an important point to commence with. A 
mixture of two gaaes, one of which will support life, and the other, not 
being detrimental to it, may be breathed for a long time without produc- 
ing any injurious effects. Take oxygen and hydrogen as an example, 
mix them and they can be breathed, and a person would scarcely know 
any difference between them and the air for a considerable length of time -^ 
but cause them to combine chemically, and we have water formed which 
cannot be substituted for air, even for a few minutes. In a mixture, the 
elements retain their individual properties, and each element is at liberty 
to enter into combination with another that may be brought in contact 
with it. But where they are chemically combined, they in a measure 
lose their individual properties, and the compound takes on properties 
differing from those of any of the elements of which it is composed. 

It is not necessary to give examples of this, for the whole science of 
chemistry is an example, without a single exception. 

But is the nitrous oxide 'a chemical combination of the two elements? 
We might cite all the authors on chemistry to show that it is, but pro- 
bably a few examples would be more satisfactory to the reader, as well 
as showing some of the properties of the gas. 

The simplest and plainest evidence of it being a combination and not a 
mixture, is shown by its taste. Neither nitrogen nor oxygen has an^ 
taste when separated from other elements, and they are still tasteless 
when mixed together, (as they are in the air ;] but nitrous oxide has a 
sweet taste, which goes to show that it is a chemical compound. 

Thb gas is soluble in water. Cold water will take up its own volume 
of this gas, while one hundred cubic inches of water at 60^ will dissolve 
only three cubic inches of oxygen, and still less of nitrogen. And again, 
nitrous oxide can be reduced to a liquid state by great pressure and cold, 
and in this respect it differs from the mixture of the two elements, neither 
of which, separately nor when they are mixed, can be reduced to a fluid 
condition by any means known, unless they are first caused to combine 
diemically. 

Nitrogen and oxygen mixed together in the proportions they are in 
nitrous oxide, might be breathed for a great length of time without pro- 
ducing injurious effects. The effect would be a slight stimulation, (but no 
anaesthetic influence,) as the oxygen would be in a greater proportion than 
it is in the air, which contains four of nitrogen to one of oxygen, while in • 
the former case they are in equal proportions. Even in pure oxygen an 
animal will live eight or ten hours, and then dies only from over-stimula- 
tion, the effects being very different from those produced by nitrous oxide. 

Nitrous oxide was discovered by Priestly, in 1776, and called dephlo' 
gi^Hcated nitrous air, but its properties were not fully known until after 
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the reMarcbea of Dayy, in 1800. Until that time it was considered not only 
nnrespirable but poisonous. In 1800, Sir H. Dayj published his ResearckeSy 
in which he gives the effects of this gas. I quote two oases re-published 
in Brando's Manual of Chemistry, Vol. 1, page 829*30. The first 
account is bj Mr. Tobin, and the second by Dr. Roget : — 

<< On the 29th of April I breathed four quarts from and into a silk bag. 
The pleasant feelings produced at first, urged me to continue the inspira- 
tion with great eagerness. These feelings, however, went off towards the 
end of the experiment, and no other effects followed. The gas had probably 
been breathed too long, as it would not support flame. I then proposed 
to Mr. Davy, to inhale the air by the mouth from one bag, and to expire 
it from the nose into another. This method was pursued with less than 
three quarts, but the effects were so powerful as to oblige me to take in 
a little common air occasionally. I soon found my nervous system agita- 
ted by the highest sensations of pleasure, which are difficult of descrip- 
tion ; my muscular powers were very much increased, and I went on 
breathing with great vehemence, not from a difficulty of inspiration, but 
from an eager avidity for more air. When the bags were exhausted and 
taken from me, I continued breathing with the same violence ; then sud- 
denly starting from the chair, and vociferating with pleasure, I made 
towards those that were present, as I wished they should participate in my 
feelings. I struck gently at Mr. Davy; and a stranger entering the room 
at the moment, I made towards him, and gave him several blows, but 
more in the spirit of good humor than of anger. I then ran through 
different rooms in the house, and at last returned to the laboratory some- 
what more composed ; my spirits continued much elevated for some hours 
after the experiment, and 1 felt no consequent depression either in the 
evening or the day following, but slept as soundly as usual." 

Dr. Roget states as follows : — « The effect of the first inspirations of 
the nitrous oxide was that of making me vertiginous, and producing a 
tingling sensation in my hands and feet ; as these feelings increased, I 
seemed to lose the sense of my own weight, and imagined I was sinking 
into the ground. 1 then felt a drowsiness gradually steal upon me, and 
a disinchnation to motion: even the actions of inspiring and expiring 
were not performed without effort ; and it also required some attention 
of mind to keep my nostrils closed with my fingers. 1 was gradually 
roused from this torpor by a kind of delirium, which came on so rapidly 
that the air-bag dropt from my hands. This sensation increased for about 
a minute after 1 had ceased to breathe, to a much greater degree than 
before, and 1 suddenly lost sight of all the objects around me, they being 
apparently obscured by clouds, in which were many luminous points, 
similar to what is often experienced on rising suddenly and stretching out 
the arms, after sitting long in one position. I felt myself totally incapa- 
ble of speaking, and for some time lost all concioumess of where I was, 
or who was near me. My whole frame felt as if violently agitated : I 
thought I panted violently; my heart seemed to palpitate, and every 
artery to throb with violence ; I felt a singing in my ears ; all the vital 
motions seemed to be irresistibly hurried on, as if their equilibrium had 
been destroyed, and everything was running headlong into confusion. 
My ideas succeeded one anotiier with extreme rapidity, thoughts rushed 
like a torrent through my mind, as if their velocity had been suddenly 
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accelerated by the bursting of a barrier which had before retained them 
in their natural and equable course. This state of extreme hurry, agita- 
tion, and tumult, was out transient. Every unnatural sensation gradu- 
ally subsided ; and in about a quarter of an hour after I had ceased to 
breathe the gas, I was nearly in the same state in which I had been at 
the commencement of the experiment. I cannot remember that I expe- 
rienced the least pleasure from any of these sensations." 

I have re-published the above lengthy extract to show how clearly the 
effects of nitrous oxide were described over sixty years ago. From the 
time Sir Humphrey Davy investigated its properties, it was only exhibited 
to produce exhilaration, and no one, so far as I know, attempted to cause 
insensibility by it, until Horace Wells, of Hartford, Connecticut, after 
seeing its effects at an exhibition, in December, 1844, conceived the idea 
of using it to prevent pain in extracting teeth. I am aware that more 
than forty years before Davy wrote, « as nitrous oxide in its extensive 
operation seems capable of destroying physical pain, it may probably be 
used with advantage during surgical operations, in which no great effusion 
of blood takes place ;" but as it had never been used for that purpose, 
and Mr. Wells being the first to use it to relieve pain, he is entitled to 
the credit. 

Whether nitrous oxide is as safe an agent as ether or chloroform, is 
still undecided j its friends claim that it is, while others have strong objec- 
tions to its use. One or two deaths having occurred immediately after 
inhaling it, have made dentists very careful in administering it. 

Nitrous oxide is usually administered by filling a bag that will hold 
four or five gallons of the gas, to which is attached a wooden faucet or 
stop-cock, the opening through which should be at least an half inch in 
diameter, to allow the gas to pass freely in and out. The end of the 
faucet that goes into the mouth may be made of wood, hard rubber or 
ivory ; it should be made of a substance that can be kept clean, and not 
of metal, as the teeth are somtimes closed very hard on it. 

When the gas is administered the patient is requested to exhale as 
much as possible to empty the lungs. The mouth-piece is then placed 
in the mouth, the faucet opened, and the nose closed either by the opera- 
tor or the patient. The gas is inhaled from the bag into the lungs and 
exhaled into the bag again, so that the patient receives no atmospheric air 
during the administration. From half a minute to a minute is usually 
the length of time required to bring the patient into an insensible con- 
dition. 

There is a decided objection to administering the gas in this way — 
a portion of the gas is returned from the lungs into the bag loaded with 
carbonic acid and other impurities, and then inhaled again into the lungs, 
a quantity of nitrous oxide being absorbed each time it is inhaled, so that 
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by the time the patient becomes insensible there is very little gas 
remaining in the bag. These impurities in the gas might have serious 
results, and I have no doubt they cause many of the unj)leasant effects 
complained of after inhaling it. 

Mouth-pieces have been made with valves in them to allow the gas 
from the lungs to escape and not pass into the bag again. These will 
be an improvement if they can be made to work properly. In those which 
I have seen, the operator has to watch when the patient exhales and open 
the valve with his finger. It is sometimes very difficult to tell when they 
arc exhaling, and as the operator has also to watch the condition of the 
patient, he generally has a little more than he can attend to properly 
when he undertakes to manage the valve. 

In conclusion, I can say that I do not think the nitrous oxide {)088e8ses 
any properties which makes it safer than ether to administer, and it is 
more difficult to prepare and keep and more likely to be impure. 



BEPLAOEMEUT OF A TOOTH. 

BY C. S, PEIRCE, D. D. S. 

On the 3d of January last, a gentleman called at my office, and, as I 
was absent at the time, left with my assistant a left central incisor, and 
desired that I should call at his residence immediately upon my returir. 
At 2i o'clock, I called upon the patient, a lad of nine years, who had 
displaced the tooth by a fall an hour and a quarter previous. At this 
time the soft tissues around the tooth were very much swollen. The clot 
was turned out and the tooth tried in the socket, when, with a little 
effort, it went quite into place. It was then taken out, and the nerve 
extracted through the foramen at the apex of the fang, which was suffi- 
ciently large to admit the passage of a good sized broach. The nerve 
cavity was next filled through this opening with Hill's Stopping, the 
sharp, undeveloped edges at the end being trimmed smooth to prevent 
irritation. At 3 o'clock, the tooth, having been out a little over two 
hours, was replaced, and held in position by linen ligatures attached to 
it and the adjoining teeth. The frequent use of dilute tiuct. of myrrh as 
a mouth wash was then ordered, and a cork given him to place between 
his teeth to prevent their coming in contact and producing irritation. A 
cap was then made for the crown of the head and a pocket for the chin, 
the two being connected on either side by a strap and a buckle, and at 
night were put on, the cork placed between the teeth and the straps 
buckled tight, bringing the teeth hard upon the cork, thus preventing its 
falling out and the approximation of the teeth while he slept. The experi- 
ment has proved successful, the tooth now being perfectly firm in the 
socket and the color not in the least changed. 

PBiLADBLriiA, June 17, 1864. 
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THEBAPEUTIOAL AQIWTB. 

BY L. BrFFETT, D. D. 5. 

To therapeutical agents dentistry owes its position as a profession to a 
great extent ; throw them aside it becomes a mere trade. The dentist 
who has not a fair knowledge of remedial treatment, does not meet the 
demands of his patients, much less of the profession. Such a one has 
taken to himself the title of Dr., or perhaps, by some means it may have 
been conferred, when in reality he is at best only an artisan or mechanic, 
although he may boast of not soiling his hands in the laboratory. If 
he attempts a treatment without knowing the properties of the agents, 
applying them because some one has recommended their use, he is engaged 
in mechanical labor, for his treatment is nothing more than a mechanical 
one. 

As a general thing the agents that are demanded by the dentist are 
not numerous, yet he should have at his command most of those that are 
needed by the physician, and be able to use them understandingly if the 
case requires. There is no disease that flesh is heir to, but has its 
influence on the teeth or their surroundings, directly or indirectly. 

Many of the agents have different properties, so different results can 
be produced by the same one, according to the quantity, time and manner 
used. To apply the same remedy alike in all cases, is the worst kind of 
practice, it is really quackery. Take, for example, the most coifamon 
agent used in dentistry, which it creasote, and let us see the different 
properties which it possesses. It is a stimulant, sedative, narcotic irri- 
tant, antiseptic, escharotic and styptic ; perhaps other qualities might bo 
given it. Thns we see that this agent alone covers a large field, and to 
produce these different results, its action, chemical and physical, must of 
necessity be understood. If properly applied, it may remove fungous 
growths, if improperly, may increase them ; may stimulate, so that new 
and healthy tissue may be formed, or may destroy to a great extent. 

It is not the intent of this article to treat of the properties of any thera- 
peutical agent, but to show the need of a correct knowledge of them, and 
of a thoroug'h dental education, which should not be a superficial one, that 
can be gained in a few weeks, or learned alone in the laboratory in mere 
mechanical labor without study. 

If practitioners would oblige their students to take a full course of 
study, allow none in their office but those who are willing to come up 
to the right standard, we should soon see dentistry taking rapid 
strides onward and upward, should feel that the millennium ^as near. 
The opposite is too much the course pursued. They will take a young 
student and make him think their office affords all that is necessary in 
practice, put him in the laboratory and keep him there, as he can be of 
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the most service to them in that plaee. No attention is paid to his scien- 
tific knowledge ; hardly a question is asked him in relation to chemistry, 
anatomy, or any of the branches of medicine and surgery, and if it is pos- 
sible to make a quack dentist of him, it will be done. These deficiencies 
they then try to cover up with boastings and pretensions. The aim of 
every true dentbt is to advance the profession in every honorable way, 
and the character of the man can be told to a great extent by the position 
his students take in the profession. 

Clbtilaxd, 0»o. 



FILLnrG TEETH. 

BT DR. H. SCOTT. 

I have made filling teeth my specialty during the last fifteen years of 
a thirty years' practice. I do not know that I hhje any suggestions to 
offer that will be new to the general practitioner : yet, a brief detail of 
some of my methods may be useful to the young dentist. Many of my 
early ways of doing this work, I have, in common with other operators, 
long since discarded ; and I have some methods, and some views, pecu- 
liarly my own, which may, in some respects, differ from others who have 
been equally successful. 

First, my great care is to secure firm borders to my cavities, and in all 
cases, to form them more or less on the dove-tail plan, that is, wider 
within than without. The second point I gain is, to fill the cavities with 
foil, made as firm as pressure and the mallet can make it. These are 
the general ends to be gained, in which there will be no difference of 
opinion. 

I use adhesive foils exclusively, rolled into cylinders of various siies. 
These I cut into sections of suitable length, and place them in the 
cavities endwise. In central round cavities I fill from the bottom, two- 
thirds or more of their depth, and then with my sections I commence at 
one side and finish at the other, but in some cases in the centre. Every 
section or pellet is put to its place and made firm before it is left, the 
surface being pierced, or made rough, to receive the next. In round 
cavities, of smooth or even walls, I aim to get a ball of foil that will come 
as near as possible to filling the hole. This I deem a matter of great 
importance. I always manipulate my foils out of the mouth as firmly as 
will be consistent with their proper introduction. K my foils are not 
sufficiently adhesive, I pass the pellets through a spirit flame, but if I 
have fresh foil, that has been well prepared, I pay no attention to this. I 
have used various foils, but am now using White's exclusively; it possesses 
all the qualities that I require, and I use none but No. 6. I cannot give 
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a description of the instruments I usej they are my own, as those nsed by 
others are their own. 

I dry with blue tissue paper, rolled soft and cnt into pellets of varied 
size. I keep my cavities dry where I can, for convenience ; bat I can 
make just as good a filling *< submarine^* as I can on dry land, only it 
requires more labor. I sometimes stop and begin a dozen times or mpre, 
during the process of filling one cavity. This gives the patient time to 
rest, and the operator time to deliberate. If I want to do the best work 
that it is possible to do, I prefer having only from three to six cavities 
in the same day. 

Having secured the primary ends of filling, viz., firm borders, and rolled 
pellets, pressing firmly into every niche and point of the walls ] I am less 
careful about polishing the surface, except front fillings that are seen, than 
many operators, deeming it a matter of trifling importance. Neither am I 
80 careful to cut away all the discolored bone from the interior as I once 
was. Mischief is often done in this way, by cutting to the pulp mem- 
brane, which, in a very large proportion of cases runs into trouble, and 
often to the loss of the tooth. I often leave discolored, and even softened 
bone, where I suspect the proximity of the nerve. In this way I have 
saved many teeth, and have, in some instances,^upon removing the filling 
many years subsequently, found a solid substratum of dentine. I use tin 
foil and Wood's Metallic Stopping satisfactorily in some frail teeth ; but 
amalgums and pastes, or cements, are an abomination to me. 

I refuse to operate in all cases where the will of my patient is to interfere 
with my freedom in cutting away dead portions of enamel, as much as may 
be necessary to secure firm healthy borders, and to make enduring fillings. 
I am, perhaps, more lavish in the use of my cutting instruments than many 
eminent operators, but the result of more than one hundred thousand 
fillings sustains and justifies my practice. The fears that the « plugs will 
be seeri*^ must be dismissed by the patient, and disregarded by the opera- 
tor, if the safety of the tooth is the end sought. In the incisors, especially, 
is firmness in this matter required, and young operators are often found 
yielding to the prejudices of the wrong directed judgment of their unin- 
formed patrons ; and it is only in after years, when the teeth are hope- 
lessly crumbled away, that both learn their mistake. 

I will, if my time permits, give, in future numbers of the " Times," 
some thoughts on fang filling, and the treatment of exposed nerves, which, 
in my practice, have not been specially flattering. Also, a chapter on 
quack dentists in the West, which will be, in some respects, refreshing. 

LXSCXSTBB, OOIO. 
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BEFAIBIHO GOLD PLATES. 

BT DR. CORTDOK PALMER. 

Allow me to offer a small, practical item upon repairing gold plates, 
for the benefit of those of our dental friends who live at a distance from 
the dental depots, and cannot so readily supply themselves with new teeth 
when wanted, and more especially in these days when gold plate teeth 
are fast going out of use. 

It often happens that a tooth, by constant hard strain, is pulled off, or, 
rather, the pins are pulled in two, leaving short portions in the tooth. 
Now, the tooth may be such a one, as for shade and form, that it can noi 
be replaced. The following is my mode of managing the case : 

Take a common three-cornered file, grind the point on each side, so as 
to make it sharp ; with this sharp-pointed file cut away around the pins, 
so as to get a little more length, take a small pair of plyers and draw 
up the pins to a conical shape ; next find some platinum pins from broken 
up teeth, or some platinum pin wire, and form two pieces that will sit 
upon the pins in the tooth (this is done by drilling holes in the ends of 
the new pieces, so that they will fit on and keep their places without 
dropping.) The next thing to be done is to envelope the tooth in plaster, 
or any favorite coating, leaving the portion around the pins exposed ; 
grind some raw borax on a piece of thick gln^s^ made rough with sand- 
stone, which is better than slate^ then cut some small pieces of the finest 
gold plate, touch the pins with the borax, place these on the points in the 
toothy place a small cutting of the gold to each one, lay the tooth on a good 
charcoal, lay some small pieces of ooal around to retain the heat, and 
solder with the flame of the spirit lamp, drawing the heat low down, so 
as to flow the gold low down on the old pins. This makes two new pins, 
that will do to rivet on or solder, and saves an otherwise hopeless case. 

To rivet on a tooth after suitably countersinking the holes, take the 
plate punchy put several folds of paper against the face of the tooth, then 
use the plate punch in place of the light riveting hammer. 

Hard maple makes the best charcoal ; it is made from the sugar maple, 
and it is worth the while for those of our dental friends, who can take 
the trouble, to have it prepared for themselves. 

Another mode of managing a tooth that the pins are pulled in two, is 
this : use the pointed file to cut away around the pins, so as to form little 
depressions ; next reduce the thickness of the lining just where the pins 
go through, replace the tooth, and with the plate punch draw down the 
gold into the depressions around the pins, and solder. 

The practice of cutting away the teeth by first grinding upon each side 
of the pins, and afterwards finishing with the sharped file point, is also of 
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great advantage where the teeth are too thick, and is also one of my own 
discoveries. 

I give these minute particulars for the henefit of those who are like 
myself, far away from the large dental stores, and cannot have the advan- 
tage of a large assortment to select from. 

Wabr n, 0., April 13. 

A PEBPLEXIKa OASE. 

BT DR. n. SCOTT. 

In July, 1863, some front teeth were filled by my partner, Dr. Crider, 
for a young man, a clerk in a dry goods house, of our city. Two weeks 
later he called to say that he was suffering excruciating pain in the 
first superior left molar. Upon examination, every tooth in that side, 
posterior to the cuspid, was found to be perfectly sound and healthy in 
every respect, the sounding hammer giving back only the healthy sensa- 
tion. 

I at once fixed my mind on the idea that there was an impingement of 
the pulp by a filling in one of the cavities, but the most carefully 
conducted experiments failed to indicate the one. Gold and heat, and 
the hammer, were applied from day to day, without showing any re- 
sults. During all this time, and for more than two weeks, the pain 
was almost without intermission in the molar, which, to all tests, never 
varied from its normal condition. At length all pain ceased, and for 
about one month he was entirely comfortable. 

I had placed him under a promise to call, upon the earliest indication 
of trouble in any of the front teeth He, however, did not quite obey 
me. He called one morning, after breakfast, with considerable swelling 
of the upper lip, attended with a sensation of throbbing. The touch 
showed the right lateral incisor to be highly sensitive and slightly 
elongated. He stated that the tooth had been sore at supper, the pre- 
vious evening, and that the throbbing commenced about bed- time and 
continued through the night. I decided the time to arrest the inflamma- 
tion to be past. The tooth was extracted, and upon removing the filling, 
an opening was discovered communicating with the pulp cavity. The 
pulp was dead, and a sack was formed at the apex of the fang. 

The obscurity of the case was perplexing, exceeding anything I have 
ever witnessed. But the sequel was a lesson, teaching the importance of 
greater care in conducting the operation of filling where the nerve might 
be suspected near. The cause of all the young man's sufiering was the 
impingement of the pulp by a filling in the incisor tooth ; but why the 
seat of pain should have fixed itself in the healthy molar, in a perfectly 
healthy neighborhood, who can tell ? 

LAXCAfTBE, Oaio. 
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0BEA80TE. 

• (COTTtXm.) 

BY GEO. T. BABCEB, D. D. 9. 

Creasote as a remedial agent in the hands of the general practitioner h^ 
been extensively made nse of, bat at present it is nsed less than in fonner 
years. One of its first uses was for the relief of romiting, bj Dr. EUit- 
son, who states that *^ no medicine was at all comparable to it in allaying 
this symptom. He knew it to sacceed where hydrocyanic acid had failed, 
aUo in cases of nenrons vomiting, the vomiting of pregnancy, in cases of 
obstmcted bowels, and even in those of arsenical poisoning.'* The dose 
was one or two drops, renewed immediately if rejected. Creasote has 
been nsed with some success in the excessive and persistent vomiting of 
sea sickness. It has been found efficacious in the treatment of vomiting 
from cholera, gastric inflammations and intemperance. The followiog 
formula has been recommended for the purpose of arresting vomiting. 

Hauetus Creasoiu 
B. — Creasot, n\j j 

Aquas camphorce ; 

Infus gentian compos, aa f 3vj ; 

Fiat haustus. — Dunglison. 
One of the first employments of creasote was for the arreatation of 
external hemorrhages, and its power has been abundantly confirmed. The 
first to experiment as to its ba)mastatic properties, were Simon, 31aller and 
Keiter, their investigations being carried on with inferior animals. A 
brief description of one of their experiments may not be uninterestiog. 
The crural artery of a dog was exposed, and cut a short distance from its 
division, compression at the same time being made upon the trunk *, nine 
minutes afterwards a compress of cotton, saturated with creasote, ira? 
applied to the divided extremity, with some degree of pressure. On the 
removal of the compress the bleeding was found to have been arrested, 
the wounded surface dry and of an ashy gray hue. In a severe case of 
epistaxis, which had resisted other agents, Horing inserted two plugs of 
lint, wet with a solution of creasote, into the nostrils, the hemorrhage 
soon ceased. Fichtdauer has borne testimony to its efficacy in arresting 
violent bleeding from leech bites, after other hsemastatics had been used 
in vain. An interesting case is detailed in the Edinburgh Medical and 
Surgical Journal, October, 1841. The operation of lithotomy having 
been performed, the usual means of arresting hemorrhages were tried with- 
out success, no particular vessel could be discovered from which the 
blood flowed. The bleeding continued until the life of the patient was 
despaired of, he being reduced to unconsciousness. A sponge was dipped 
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into pnre creasote, as an experiment, and placed on the wound, pressure 
being made on the bleeding parts, hemorrhage immediately ceased. Dr. W. 
^- ^1^9 in the Southern Journal of Medicine and Pharmacy, has detailed 
a number of interesting oases, including hemorrhage from the lungs, 
bowels and bladder, flooding after abortion, flooding where there was no 
pregnancy, &c., the medicine being given internally, with excellent sue* 
cess. In cases where there is some lesion of the integuments, as in 
excoriations, induced by lying, as bed sores, or the intertrigo of children, 
superficial ulcers, and fissures of the skin, it has been found useful. 
<<3Ieister found the application of creasote water in cases of carimiSy 
scrofulous, syphilitiCy fistulous and sanious ulcers, to be strikingly and 
almost uniformly advantageous." According to Reich and Sir Francis 
Smith, they treated with success cases of cancehim orisj and the former 
one, of scorbutic ulceration of the gums* Smith and Sinkler give the 
following as an emulsion for external use as a hsnnastatio. 
B-— Creasot, f 3j ; 

Acacise pulv., 5j ; 

Aquae, fjviy; 

Et fiat emulsio. — M. 

Creasote as an application to chilblains, bums and ulcers, is by many 
highly recommended. Its discoverer (Reichenbach) considered it a cura* 
live to pulmonary consumption, but its use for that purpose has been 
abandoned, it being inferior to other terbinthinate medicines. Dr. Elllt- 
son, in the Med. Ghir. Trans., xix. 222, states that several cases of neu- 
ralgicj afleoting the spinal or facial nerves, had been treated with creasote 
with success, after other remedies had failed. ' Other testimony, however^ 
goes to prove that in some cases the remedy had no influence on the 
disease, and in others, it appeared to aggravate it. Creasote has been 
highly spoken of as a remedy for aphthous ulceration, the inflamed part 
being painted over with a solution, by means of a camel's hair pencil. 
Magendie uses the following : 

B. — Creasot, fjss; 

Acacise, ^iss ; 

Aqu» camphor, j ^xss* M. 

As a dental remedy, creasote deserves an extended notice, as perhaps 
no one agent is so universally used by us, and is so efficacious if properly 
applied. One of the flbrst uses was as an ingredient in the arsenical 
paste. The first to suggest this agent was Dr. Parmly, whose formula was 
equal parts of arsenious acid and sulphate of morphia and creasote, with 
3 or 5 times its bulk of conserve of roses, Dental Cosmosy Vol. III., 479. 
This was at a subsequent period modified by Dr. J. D. White, who was 
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the first to reoommend that arseniool paste be mixed and kept on hand 
ready at all times fi>r use. His formula was 

Arsenons aoid^ grs. zzz. ; 
Morphia snlph. grs. xx. ; 
Creasote, qs. — Miact. 

The advantage of this formula over the ori^nal one of arsenic alone, 
or combined with acetate or sulphate of morphia, must be apparent to 
every one, as its influence is exerted directly upon the nerve tissue 
uniting with the albumen, and in coiijnnction with arsenious acid over- 
stimulatmg the .tissue and hastening its speedy death. It was supposed, 
on first preparing the arsenical paste, that it was necessary to mb the 
arsenious acid, morphia and creasote together, for several hours, that the 
two first might be di^f^lved and held in solution in the creasote. It has 
now been demonstrated, by experiments, that creasote does not hold 
arsenic in solution, but that, in a short time after it is made, the arsenic 
will fall to the bottom of the jar, with the morphia next above, and, lastly, 
the creasote on top. It is, therefore, necessary, in preparing an application 
for an exposed pulp, that the pellet be carried well down to the bottom of 
the jar, so that a repetition of the treatment be unnecessary. The property 
it possesses of uniting with the constituents of nerve tissue has induced Dr. 
Dwmelle, of Now York, to reoommend it alone for the destruction of the 
dental pulp. His mode of procedure is as follows : — Dries out the cavity 
perfectly, applies a small portion of creasote, and with a nerve broach 
breaks up the attachments of the pulp in the canal ] by this means pro- 
motes absorption of the creasote, and so continues the application of 
the creasote and broach until he reaches the apex of the fang. This 
method gives no pain. He usually fills immediately, and has never had 
any subsequent trouble. (Report of American Detitat Convention.) 

Creasote is most efficacious in arresting, temporarily, the pain arising 
from an exposed pulp. This is accomplished in consequence of its uniting 
with the albumen of the nerve tissue, forming an insoluble coatingf 
acting, indeed, as a protective. There is no remedy for toothache that is 
so popularly used, and there are few dentists of extended practice who 
have not repeatedly had to treat severe burns of the face, lips or cheeks, 
made by the uqudicious use of creasote by those who were unaware of its 
escharotic properties, having applied the agent as ihey would a simple 
astringent solution. And we would here impress the importance of pro- 
tecting the lips and tongue when creasote is used about the teeth, as a 
drop upon those tissues may induce a painful and unsightly ulceration. 

The antiseptic properties of creasote eminently fit it as an agent in the 
treatment of teeth containing devitalised pulps which are undergoing, or 
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Iiave undergone, decomposition. One or two applications, accompanied 
with washings of warm water, will remove the odor and restore the parts 
to a healthj condition. Greasote may be either injected into the fang 
canal by a delicate syringe, or upon a thread of floss silk carried to the 
apex npon a broach ; the latter is probably the best method. The power 
of arresting decomposition in tissue by creasote has caused certain practi* 
tioners to recommend that it be placed in the fang at its apex, to over- 
come any inflammatory tendency, or to arrest decomposition in any minute 
portion of pulp which may not have been removed. 

Creasote is an excellent remedy for the treatment of alveolar abscess. 
It should be applied directly to the point of inflammation, where it acts, 
probably, in several different ways ; first, by constricting the cells of the 
limiting fibrine or sack, this will reduce the suppurative discharge ; 
second, by its stimulant properties promoting absorption of the sack, and 
by its antiseptic virtues preventing decomposition. In treating alveolar 
abscess no successful result can be expected unless the agent is brought 
directly in contact; this can usually be accomplished by means of a 
broach, having upon its apex a pledget of cotton saturated with creasote, 
using the broach as a piston. 

Creasote has been used to arrest decay in the deciduous teeth. A 
foreign journal, in treating of this subject, says, the great fluidity of 
creasote frequently occasions much inconvenience when it is applied for 
caries of the teeth, and M. Stanulus Martin, to obviate this, recommends 
the combination of 15 parts of creasote, by weight, to 10 parts of collo- 
dion, to fill cavities. 

Creasote, when pure, is an acid, colorless, and is solid at the ordinary 
temperature of the atmosphere. Carbolic acid, an article which has 
attracted considerable attention in Europe, is by many excellent chemists 
considered identical with pure creasote, as made from coal tar. 

DEKTAL OOBSIF. 

BY O. V. 0. 

Messrs. Editors : — I have been more than surprised, indeed grieved, 
that in a whole year's publication of " The Dental Times," you have 
either intentionally or from inexcusable neglect, failed to make the eus- 
tomary editorial notice of that able periodical, « The Dental Register of 
the West ;" and this too, after its kind and considerate notice of the 
** Times," (if in no other way,) in making a selection or selections from 
its pages without credit. I do hope, therefore, that you will, without 
further delay, extend the usual editorial courtesy " in such cases made 
and provided/' and thus welcome the journal under notice into the rank 
of iha fraternity. 
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As specimens of very fine writing I submit the following, abont which 
it is difficult to determine which most to admire, the brilliancy and 
eleyat«d tone of the language used, or the clear and lucid manner is 
which the ideas are evolyed. Any professional writer or speaker desiring 
to create a profound sensation, or excite the risibilities to an alarming 
extent, could not do better than adopt something like the following : 

<< Let us ask then what irritation is 1 It is the disturbance of the 
^me,' in its most occult relationship to organism in the sea of nervo-auro 
in the mucoid nervine, within and without the perceptible nervous tracts of 
the living body," etc. — Denial Register of the Westjior February, p. 62. 

"-Thus in the planetary system, the centrifugal force by which a revolv- 
ing body tends to fly from the centre of motion in the direction of the 
tangent to the path the body describes, is opposed to the centrifugal 
force through which a body revolving about the centre is drawn toward 
thai centre ; thus eachj while opposing the other, is at the same time con- 
trolling and eantrolled by the other." — Dental Cosmos^ January, 1864, 
page 881. 

Here we have the very singular anomaly presented, and which b cer* 
tainly a bran new theory in the law of forces, of the centrifugal being 
opposed to the eenififugal. 

<<By the especial favor of heaven has this department (the dental) 
been ushered into existence, in its present necessities and nakedness of 
form, for the fulfilment of law heretofore substituting and holding rela- 
tion to this department, just as Judaism did to Christianity. And, thanks 
be to God, the so-called publicans and sinners of the profession, like the 
Gentiles and conquerors of old, accepted the truth of the dental depart- 
ment readily, because they had no false record, or false dignity, or self- 
righteousness to interpose between their eyes and the truth, and they 
wore at once soundly converted," etc. — Venial Register ^ May, 1863, 
page 200. 

I could go on much further, but enough has been given to show what 
nonsense may be uttered in the name of dentistry, and that, too, (in the 
latter extract,) under the caption of <<The use of the Mallet." 

<< The how of this first complete step, equivalent to all the subsequent 
steps to full expression of bodily form of material presence, is too occnlt 
for elucidation by the use alone of any language now at command, but 
when a truly natural lan^age shall find means of expression, any feeling, 
idea, thought, opinien, belief, or knowledge, will be easy of complete 
enunciation. ••♦••• ^ 

<< Then, if all certainty depends upon the unknown, is it not clear that 
negation is quite equal to affirmation ! or that is equal to 1 ? or theory 
to practice, or infinity to eternity, or God to creation ?" — Dental Regis- 
tery for July, 1863, pages 280 and 282. 

As a companion to the above, and found outside the precincts of the 
profession, and to show that the writer of the above is not alone in pos- 
session of these brilliant scintillations of mind, I append the following : 

•« The asteric stand-point of Christian exegetical analysis and aggluti* 
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nating the pobynthetical ectoblasta of homogeneous asceticism." — Sun^ 
day Paper, 

I have heard a story somewhat as follows : — A gentlemaii from abroad 
called upon a dentist in a neighboring city for some operations, in the 
way of fillings, upon his teeth. On the completion of said operations, the 
charge of eleven hundred and fifty dollars and fifty cents was made. 
The gentleman remonstrated — would not pay any such price. Dentist 
firm at first, but subsequently came down to eigM hundred dollars. Gen- 
tleman still dissatisfied — tendered ^t;e hundred dollars j promising to pay 
the other three hundred after a fair trial of the operation, and which 
amount was finally accepted and the bill settled. 

Somewhat similar in principle, though trifling by comparison, is the fol- 
lowing, clipped from a newspaper : — 

[At the N. Y. Fair! — Scene: very pretty girl pinning bouquet on 
Young Swell's coat.] Young Swell — " Twenty-five cents for the bouauet, 
I think you said; here's a Two-Dollar Greenback." Young Lady — 
<< Yes ; Twenty-five cents for the bouquet ; a dollar for pinning it on your 
coat ; and seventy-five cents for the pin. That's just right ; thank you. 
Can't I show you something else ?" 

This is a species of buncombe (to call it by no worse name,) that 
deserves occasional ventilation. 

Pbilada., Jane, 1364. 

OASE IK PBAOTIOE. 

BT H. OOWIB, D. D. 8. 

A soldier of the Twenty-fourth Michigan Volunteer Infantry, wounded 
at the battle of Gettysburg, called at the office to consult with Dr. Cle- 
land, in company with myself, as to the best means of obviating an obstruc- 
tion in his speech. 

On examination, it appeared that he had been shot with a musket ball, 
the missile entering below and slightly anterior to the left ear, passing 
through and shattering the lower jaw, thereby severing the muscles of 
that side, continuing on through the centre of the palate bones, and making 
its exit through the right eye. 

The difficulty experienced in his case consisted in obtaining an impres- 
sion. He being unable to open his mouth to a greater extent than one 
inch. Eemembering a case related by Dr. Wildman, Prof, of Mechanical 
Dentistry in the Pennsylvania College, where he had taken an impression 
in sections, I applied his method in this case, and was thus enabled to 
obtain a good impression of the necessary parts, and succeeded in making 
a palate piece ) obviating, in a great measure, the defect in the speech of 
the patient, enabling him to once more pursue his business, which was 
that of a telegraph operator. 

Dbtroit, Miobioax, April 20, 1864. 
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SPIBIT YABHISEES. 

BT B. WILDMAN, M. D., D. D. S. 

In the laboratory a spirit yamish is required to varnish models, to pre- 
vent the hands from becoming soiled bj the plaster in handling them, and 
also to eVisure a better parting from the sand in moulding. 

The following formulse will enable the dentist to prepare verj good, 
cheap and reliable varnishes for dental purposes. 

8HKLLA0 VABNISH. 

Gum shellao, 5 ozs., avoirdupois, 
Alcohol, above 60 per cent., 1 pint. 
These are mixed together in a bottle, and in a few days the shellac will 
be taken up. It should be frequently shaken. The operation will be 
hastened if the botde is placed in warm water ; in this case the bottle 
should be loosely corked, as the vapor of alcohol, if it had no vent, might 
burst the bottle. 

BANDARAOH VARNISH. 

Gum sandarach, 5 ozs., avoirdupois, 
Alcohol, above 60 per cent., 1 pint. 

This is made in the same manner as the shellac varnish, and by the aid 
of the warm water bath the gum is dissolved in a few hours. The safer 
plan in making these spirit varnishes is to allow the gums to dissolve at 
the ordinary temperature. In using heat we facilitate the solution of the 
gums, but at the same time the vapor of alcohol is generated, which is 
very inflammable, and without care may cause an explosion. 

Shellac varnish makes a tougher film on the face of the model, it is 
brown, is more viscid and consequently does not penetrate the plaster as 
much as the sandarach. 

Sandarach varnish dries quickly, and if only clear pieces of the gum 
arc used, which is the proper mode, it makes a colorless film, is sufficiently 
hard for all practicable purposes, and, owing to its perfect solution or 
fluidity, penetrates the plaster deeper and gives greater solidity to the face 
of the model. 

In case the varnish becomes too thick by long standing and not pro- 
perly corked, add a little alcohol to bring it to the proper consistence. 

Where it is desirable to make a very hard surface to the model, take 
some of the above sandarach varnish and dilute it with alcohol to make it 
more penetrating, and apply several coats until a smooth surface is 
obtained : by this treatment of a model, made of good plaster, which has 
been properly mixed, we obtain a very hard surface. 

I give a decided preference to the sandarach varnish, owing to its more 
penetrating properties, and giving the model a more sightly appearance. 
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TOOTH POWDEBS AITD MOUTH WASHES. 

BT OlO. T. BAKKBB, D. D. S. 

It is of the first importance to the dentist to select and prepare a suita- 
ble dentifrice for the use of his patients, and we consider it highly censor- 
ble for any dentist to recommend any of the many tooth powders, the 
formula of which is unknown to him, no matter what may be its reputa- 
tion, or how much it may be extolled by the judicious use of printer's 
ink. That many of these tooth powders are positively hurtful is beyond 
question, and many can doubtless attest the truth of these remarks, by 
recalling instances where the teeth have been injured and the gums caused 
to recede by the use of an improper tooth powder. In the formation of 
a dentifrice, one simple rule should be universally adopted, viz : select 
only such materials as are soluble in the saliva, discarding all insoluble 
substances, such as charcoal, pumice stone, or the ashes of different sub- 
stances. Charcoal is an article once considerably used for cleaning the 
teeth, but should never be so used, as the small particles work their way 
between the gum and the tooth, irritating the periosteum, causing it to 
recede, the teeth to gradually loosen ; also furnishing points for the accu- 
mulation of tartar, which is so hurtful to gum tissue. Dr. Chas. E. Fran, 
cis, in an excellent article on this subject. Vol. I., No. 2, of this Journal, 
says : '< I have known instances where particles of charcoal have remained 
imbedded beneath the surface of the gums for five years after its use had 
been abandoned." Another care in forming a tooth powder should be to 
adopt one containing not too many ingredients, but on the contrary, let each 
article be selected for some specific object, not trusting, as did the early 
writers on dentistry, to a multiplicity of ingredients, expecting that by 
being brought in contact some new substances would be formed ; as an 
instance of this, we would quote from Fitches System of Dental Surgery^ 
published in 1829. 

OPIATE FOB THE TEETH. 

*< Take prepared coral, ^ij ; 
Gum shellac, dragons' blood, catechu, or Japan earth, a&. 3|j \ 
Cinnamon, cloves, root of pyrethrum, aa* gvj ; 
Red Saunders, cuttle fish bone, calcined egg shells, Jss ; 
Decripitated salt, sj. 

Reduce them all to powder, and sift them through a linen sieve as fine as 
silk, then mix them in a marble mortar, with a sufficient quantity of the 
honey of roses." 

A tooth powder should also possess the quality of being pleasant to the 
taste, and of an agreeable perfume. To accomplish the first named 
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result, gnm mjrrh and particularly cinohona bark must be discarded. 
Myrrh from its nature is gummy, and clings to the teeth instead of cleans- 
ing them, and there are other astringents better fitted for use, not po»- 
sessing this quality. 

We append several formulses, none of which, however, we claim as 
original, many of them being selected from a French work on the Art of 
Perfumery, by Piesse. 

FARINA PIESBE'S POWDER. 

Precipitated chalk, 2 pounds ; 

Orris root, 2 <« 

Bose pink, 1 drachm ; 

Fine powdered sugar, 1 pound ; 

Otto of neroli, 1 drachm; 

" lemons, i ounce; 

*« bergamoty i <« 

« orange peel, i " 

<< rosemary, 1 drachm. 

Instead of using so many articles for a perfume, some may prefer a few 
drops of the best otto of rose. 

ROSE TOOTH POWDER. 

Precipitated chalk, 1 pound ; 
Orris, 1 « 

Bose pink, 2 drachms ; 

Otto of rose, 1 " 

(« santal, i << 

OPIATE TOOTH PASTE. 

Honey, i pound ; 

Chalk, i '« 

Orris, i « 

Bose pink, 2 drachms ; 

Otto of cloves, it ^ 

<c nutmeg, i << 

« rose, i « 
Simple syrup enough to form a paste. 

VIOLET MOUTH WASH. 

Tmcture of orris, i pint ; 
Espiret de rose, i << 
Spirit, } «« 

Otto of almonds, 5 drops. 
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BAU BOTAT. 

Tinctiire of oedar wood, 1 pint ; 
« « myrrh, i *< 

« « rhatany, i " 
Otto of peppermint, 5 drops. 
All these tinctures should be made with grape spirit, or at least with 
pale unsweetened brandy. 

BOTANIC STTPTIC. 

Bectified spirit, 1 quart ] 

Rhatany root, 2 ounces ] 

Gum myrrh, 2 <* 

Whole cloves, 2 « 
Macerate for fourteen days and strain. 



BUBBEB. 

BT inWIK 0. BAXTBB, D. D. S. 

Many objections have been urged, and much been said condemning the 
use of vulcanized rubber as a base for artificial dentures ; still, its use is 
daily increasing, and in many parts of the country is already employed 
almost to the exclusion of every other material. Having had some 
experience in working it, and an opportunity of observing its effects, I 
will endeavor to answer some of the objections as they occur to me, and 
throw out a few hints in regard to its manipulation. One writer states, 
unqualifiedly, that the rubber is colored with a preparation of arsenic, 
and portrays almost the horrors of death by that poison as consequent 
upon its use. Such a statement coming from a dentist might have some 
weight with patients unacquainted with the material ; therefore, I would 
say, for the benefit of such, that arsenic is not incorporated in the rubber 
in any form. Rubber is colored with a preparation of mercury, and upon 
this faot many found their objections, setting forth the liability of the 
wearer to salivation, a consequence much to be dreaded, but which I 
have reason to believe cannot be attributed to the use of the rubber, as 
the coloring matter cannot be separated after vulcanizing. I have never 
seen any ill effect result from its use, and have had an opportunity 
of observing its effects for three years where it is used very extensively. 
An acquaintance of mine has contracted the habit of chewing rubber, and 
for ten successive days it was chewed an average of six hours a day, with 
no perceptible effect, which would not have attended the mastication of 
any substance the same length of time. The rubber chewed was, of 
course, not vulcanized, and the coloring matter was freely dissolved and 
taken into the stomach, which was indicated by the color diminishing and 
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the lips and saliva becoming perceptibly reddened. After being cbewed 
a few hours, it became very soft, and retained its pliability. 

If rubber, after vulcanizing, is as injurious as is frequently represented, 
it must be more so previous to vulcanising, when the coloring matter is 
freely separated, as in the case cited, where it was chewed without any 
perceptible result. 

Wax that has been boiled, is preferable for fastening the teeth to the 
wax plate, it being more easily removed from the pins ; and for this rea- 
son, when practicable, the flasks should be parted without heating. Dark 
joints, and the liability of the teeth being pressed out of place, are objec- 
tions which may be easily overcome by a little care in grinding, and 
allowmg them to stand over night in the flasks before packing. In pack- 
ing, heat the flasks to a temperature sufficient to soften the rubber, pack 
a surplus quantity — having provided for its exit by numerous grooves — 
raise the temperature and bring the flasks together slowly. An air cham- 
ber is not important in full upper sets, for, if the impression is correct, 
they will fit equally as well after being in the mouth a short time ; are 
free from the objections to air chambers^ and the plate can be made much 
thinner, which is very desirable. 

Some condemn the rubber block teeth as having an unnatural appear- 
ance, but by the use of the single gum teeth they can suit their own 
ideas with as much facility as if setting them on plate, and with a little 
care in grinding, the joints will be equally as good. 

KiiTDUSKiAO, Maiiti, Jane 16. 

BYirOPSIS OF PEOOEEDHrGS OF DEUTAL ASSOOIATIOHB. 



Hudson Valley Dental Association. 

BT DK. S D. FKBNCH. 

At a meeting of the Dentists of Troy, Lansingburgh, Waterford and 
vicinity, held at the office of Dr. 0. R. Young, December 8th, 1863, for 
the purpose of organising the meeting. Dr. H. H. Young was elected 
temporary Chairman, and S. J. Andres temporary Secretary. The object 
for which the meeting was called was stated by Dr. N. D. Boss, and 
several of the gentlemen present expressed themselves very much in 
favor of forming a Dental Association, and all present were unanimous 
in their expression that it would be for the general interest of the profes- 
sion to form such an Association, whereupon a motion was made by Dr. 
S. D. French that a committee of three be appointed by the Chair to 
draft a Constitution and By-Laws. 

The Chair appointed Dr. S. D. French, Dr. L. G. Wheeler and Dr. 0. 
B. Young such committee. 

On motion, the Chair was added to this committee. 
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On motion, the meeting adjourned to meet at the call of the Chairman, 
at the office of Dr. French, to hear the report of the Committee on Con- 
stitution and By-Laws. 

In pursuance of such call, a second meeting was held at the office of 
Dr. 8. D. French, Tuesday, Decemher 29th, 1868, at 7 o'clock, P. M., 
when the committee made their report, and, on motion, the Constitution 
and By-Laws were unanimously adopted, when the meeting adjourned to 
meet at the office of Dr. Jenkins, January 5th, 1864, at 7 o'clock, P. M., 
for the election of officers. 

At am adjourned meeting, held at the office of Dr. C. H. Jenkins, for 
the election of officers, the meeting was called to order and proceeded at 
once to elect its officers for the ensuing year, whereupon the followiog 
gentlemen were chosen : President, Dr. H. H. Young ; Vice-President, 
Dr. 8. D. French j Recording 8ecretary, Dr. S. J. Andres j Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Dr. S. P. Welch ; Treasurer, Dr. 0. R. Young ; Executive 
Committee, Drs. L. C. Wheeler, 8. P. Welsh and C. H. Jenkins. 

The President, on taking the chair, delivered the following address : 

Gentlemen of the Hudson Valley Dental Association: — Through }0ur 
partiality you have elected me your presiding officer for the present year. 
To say that I feel flattered by the unanimity with which you have con- 
ferred this honor upon me, is but a feeble expression of the sentiment 
which animates me in the acceptance of the office and duties imposed. 

With your organization completed, and with the same unanimity pre- 
vailing which we have seen this evening among the members present, 
augurs a success and fellowship worthy of the spirit which has induced 
the effort now being made to elevate a higher standard of professional 
etiquette, to cultivate a more thorough acquaintance with the science and 
practice of Dentistry, and to make ourselves the recipients of a deserved 
public confidence. 

Our profession, to be respected, demands intellectual culture, and a 
high state of moral excellence. 

By association, we shall assimilate in the attainments characteristic of 
acknowledged gentlemen. To become such, and to perfect our skill, so as 
to render the best practical assistance to our present patrons, will insure 
to us their gratitude and high esteem, and through them perpetuate our 
memories in the future. Let us, then, highly appreciate an attendance 
upon our Reoular Meetings, and come together to canvass the merits, 
and discuss the principles of our practice. 

The facilities afforded to acquire knowledge at the present day are so 
great that continuous improvements are constantly being made. The prac- 
tical results of experience are distributed, and a community of thought 
prevails, so that he who puts himself in a position to listen with attentive 
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ear, or who will not shut his eyes to recurring events, mnst, necessarHj, 
adyanoe in the right direction. 

The Den ist who reposes on the reputation already won, quiet in hb 
way, is asleep, and, like Rip Van Winkle, will, perhaps, awaken one day, 
and, to his surprise, find that he is last to everybody but himself, and 
that his former reputation is, to say the least, of doubtful character. 

Some of us co-laborers, through a series of nearly one-third of a 
century, or an entire generation, have sought the elevation of our profes- 
sion. We have lived, in those early days, when Dental Laboratories were 
inaccessible for purposes of instruction ; when, between member^, there 
was little or no interchange of sentiment. Those days are past now, our 
younger members are instructed in our Dental Colleges, advised in 
our Dental Associations, well-read in the Dental periodicals of ^e 
day, they are taken in hand by the older members of the profession 
and conducted to eminence and usefulness. Auspicious days are these 
to seekers and lovers of Dental literature. 

As ours is a mutual association, instituted for protective good will to 
and for each other, so let it be, in its object, an earnest — that our 
patrons shall be well served ; that we prove reliable in our doings and 
relations with each other ] so we elevate and give character to ourselves 
and the noble profession represented in the Hudson Yallet Dbntal 
Association. 

Gentlemen, soliciting your forbearance, and relying on your assistance, 
it shall be my pleasure to discharge the duties of your First President 
to the best of my abilities, and I thank you, in my hearty for the honor 
conferred. 



Susquehanna Dental Association. 

BT DR. J. D. WINOATl. 

In pursuance of a call by a number of Dentists, a Convention of the 
Profession met at the Montour House, in Danville, Pa., and formed them- 
selves into a permanent organization, adopting the name of The Susque- 
hanna Dental Association. 

List of Members Present. — Drs. G. B. Brown and E. C. Kester, Dan- 
ville ; W. A. Chittenden, Scranton ; C. S. Beck and J. M. Barrett, 
Wilkesbarre ; C. W. Sanders and John Yallerchamp, Selinsgrove 3 John 
Locke, K. E. Berlin and H. Qerhart, Lewisburg ] E. G. Home, Ber- 
wick ; George Rishel, Wm. N. Eishel and H. C. Hower, Bloomsburg ; 
H. H. Martin, Jersey Shore ; J. L. Andrews, Milton j G. W. Renn, Sun- 
bury ; B. L. Rich, Millville ; M. D. L. Dodson, Williamsport ; John D. 
Wingate, Bellefonte ; C. M. Williams, Pittston 3 B. F. Kinney, Light 
Street, and W. F. Yallerchamp, New Berlin. 
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After the adoption of a Constitution and 6y-Law8| the following offi- 
cers were elected, vis. : Drs. J. M. Barrett, President -, G. B. Brown, 
Vice-President ; John D. Wingate, Recording Secretary ; M. D. L. Dod- 
son, Corresponding Secretary ] H. H. Martin, Treasnrer \ John Locke, 
Librarian. 

Drs. H. Gerhart, W. A. Chittenden and G. W. Renn were appointed 
Bxecntive Committee. 

Drs. H. Gerhart, C. S. Beck, M. D. L. Dodson, G. W. Renn, R. E. 
Barlan and John Locke were appointed Essayists for the year. 

After a fall, free and amicable discussion, the following, offered hy Dr. 
H. H. Martin, was agreed upon, namely : — 

Resolved^ That it is the duty of the members of this Conyention cor- 
dially to unite in raising the prices of their dental services to a fair 
remunerative standard, in view of the great advance of all things sur- 
rounding them ; and that we each pledge to the other our honor to labor 
for the accomplishment of this end, to which we are most justly entitled. 

Resolvedj That when we adjourn, it be to meet in Lewishurg on the 
Wednesday after the second Monday of January next. 

Drs. John Yallerchamp, J. L. Andrews, J. M. Barret, R. E. Burlan 
and E. C. Kester were appointed delegates to the American Dental Asso- 
ciation. 

Communications were read, and ordered to be filed, from Prof. C. N. 
Peirce, of Philadelphia, Dr. A. Jones, of New York, and Prof. J. H. 
McQuillan, of Philadelphia, all containing good advice and encourage- 
ment for the success of the Society. 

The Evening Session was occupied in advancing various opinions and 
discussions relating to the advancement of dental science. 

Daitillb, Pa., Maj 4, 1M4. 



Buffalo Dental Association. 

BT O. B. SKOW, D. D. S. 

A meeting of the Dentists of this City was held at the rooms of the 
Buffalo Medical Association, on South Division street, last Friday night, 
for the purpose of organising a Dental Society. A Constitution was 
adopted, and the following officers elected :— > 

President, Dr. George E. Hayes; Vice-President, Dr. R. G. Snow; 
Secretory, Dr. G. B. Snow ; Treasurer, Dr. J. B. Wetherill. 

Nearly all the dentists practicing in the city were present, and a great 
deal of interest was manifested in the proceedings* It was proposed to 
hold meetings on the first Monday evening of each month, for the discus- 
sion of subjects connected with dentistry. The next meeting will be held 
at the Medical Hall, on Monday evening, June 6th, at 8 o'clock. 

Bvtr ALO| N . T. 
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FUBLISEEBS' KOTIOE. 

The second volume of the Dental Times commences with this munber, 
and we consider it not inappropriate to take a brief retrospective view of 
the past, as well as to form plans of increased usefulness in the future. 
This Journal was established at a time not the most auspiciousi in 
consequence of the devotion of the public mind almost exclusively to the 
different moves in the great conflict with rebellion : yet, nevertheless, it 
was concluded to publish the Times, and by making it a valuable assistant 
to the dental practitioner, deserve success. It was also determined to 
publish a journal which should only contain original material, the only 
deviation being for some article of special interest to the profession, which 
might be deemed worthy of republication. No space, however, being 
devoted to ^< selections'^ from dental and medical magazines, such quota* 
tions being not unfrequently but a repetition of what has been subscribed 
for and read, or upon subjects entirely foreign to our speciality. In this 
respect we claim to have been eminently successful, no article upon our 
pages having appeared elsewhere. This is also a determination for the 
future, and our readers may be certain that, having been the only 
dental journal in this country that has succeeded in accomplishing such a 
result, there will be rarely, if ever, a departure from this rule in the 
future. The decided advance in paper, printing, labor, and materials of 
all kinds necessary for a magazine, has greatly increased the expense of 
publication ; but we have concluded 710/ to advance our subscription price, 
but continue at the original cost of one dollar per annum, in advance. 



BEMOYAL. 
The building in which the Pennsylvania Dental College has been located 
for the past eight years, also, being occupied by the Faculty of the above 
named Institution four years previously, under the title of the Philadelphia 
College of Dental Surgery, being desired by its owner, Mr. S. S. White, 
a change of location was rendered necessary. We are pleased to state to 
our friends that we have secured a much more commodious and convenient 
building, on the S. E. comer of Arch and Tenth streets, which is now 
undergoing alteration to fit it for our purposes. When completed, we 
shall have the finest clinical operating room in this country, it being a 
single room, with a front on Tenth street of 85 feet, and on Arch street 
20 feet, with an operating light that cannot be surpassed. The building 
will be finished about the Ist of August next, at which time we shall 
remove to it. 



DENTAL MEETINaB. 

Tbe attention of car readers ia direoted to the fact that the annual 
meeting of the American Dental Association will be held at Niagara Falls, 
New York, on the last Tuesday in July. The annual meeting of the 
American Dental Oonvention will commence at Detroit, Michigan, on 
the first Tuesday of August. Both these meetings promise to be largely 
attended, and every dentist who attends cannot fail to derive benefit from 
these annual gatherings of earnest dental practitioners. 



Q!^ We have lately been shown teeth from rubber work, manufactured 
by W. A. Duflf & Co., iio, 516 Arch street, with double-headed pins, 
which we thiuk, in some respects, are better than any in the market. 
Besides having good solid heads on the pins on the outside, they have 
heads inside the teeth as large as are usually put in teeth for plate work. 
The pins were also sufficiently long to allow of being bent, so as not to 
show through the rubber when finished. A more extended notice of 
these teeth may be seen by reference to our advertising columns. 

T. L. B. 

n^ We are indebted to Dr. Lewis Buffett, of Cleveland, Ohio, for the 
model of a mouth, representing the transposition of the cuspid and lateral 
incisor of the right side. The cause of this malposition Dr. B. attributes 
to the premature removal of the deciduous cuspid, which is undoubtedly 
correct. We are also indebted to Dr. G. F. Bizbey, for a lateral incisor, 
with one of the most sbgularly malformed fangs that it has ever been our 
pleasure to possess. c. N. p. 

DC/** We acknowledge the reception of .two sets of teeth in sectional 
block, from Mr. C. H. Eccleston, the manufacturer. We regret, owing 
to the press of matter, that we are unable to insert his accompanybg 
communication. 

The specimens laid before us possess a more natural appearance than 
we generally find in artificial teeth, and one feature is particularly worthy 
of notice, the latterals are broader and in better relative proportions to 
the front incisors than usually made. x. w. 



03^ In consequence of a press of matter, the continuation of the article 
on Caoutchouc, by Professor Wildman, will be postponed until the next 
number. 



S2 TBOt BIKITAL TIHBfl. 

OBITUABT. 

With feelings of deep regret we are called npon to annoiince the 
decease of onr friend and co-laborer^ Edward N. Bailey, B. D. S., 
Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentistry in the Pennsylvania College of 
Dental Surgery, which occurred on the 18th of June, 1864, after a brief 
illness. To state that his family and the profession have met with an 
irreparable loss, is but to pay a just tribute to his memory : for no one 
in this city was more active or devoted to the advancement of his profw- 
sion than Dr. Bailey, and possessing) as he did, mechanical and scientific 
ability of the first order, he was ever seeking to bring his special branch 
of dentistry up to its appropriate stand-point. Of his usefulness as i 
demonstrator, we sincerely state that his course has ever met with our 
unqualified approbation, and none can better attest his worth than the 
classes of the last two sessions. 

At a meeting of the Faculty of this College, it was unanimously 

Resolvedj That we have learned of the decease of Edward N. Bailey, 
D. D. S., Demonstrator .of Mechanical Dentistry in the Pennsylvania 
College of Dental Surgery, with feelings of deep emotion and regret, 
endeared as he was to us by his many virtues and his exceeding value as 
a demonstrator in his department. 

Resolvedy That in the early loss of Dr. Bailey, his family have lost a 
loving father and friend, and the profession an intelligent, earnest and 
devoted practitioner^ one whose aim was ever to advance and promote its 
best interests. 

Resolvedf That we tender to his bereaved family our heartfelt con* 
dolence and sympathy in their deep affliction, ever remembering that 
« the ways of Deity are past finding out," and that << He doeth all things 
well." 

Resolvedj That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the family 
of the deceased, and that they be published in the several Dental Jour, 
nals. o. T. B. 



FEmrSTLYAiriA A8800IATI0N OF DEFTAL SUBGEOVS. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Association was held June 14, 
1864. The President, Dr. Fouche, in the chair. 

Dr. Buckingham announced the sudden death of Dr. E. N. Bailet, an 
active member of the Association ] and moved the appointment of Drs. 
Barker and Peiroe as a committee to draft resolutions, expressive of the 
sentiments of the meeting in relation thereto. 

The committee reported the following, which were unanimously adopted, 



OBITUARY. Sft 

after which appropriate and feeling remarks were made bj Drs. Barker 
and Buckingham, upon the character of the deceased, as a man and asso- 
ciate, and of the energy with which he had sought to advance the reputa- 
tion of the profession, in the few years allotted him of active life : 

WhereaSy In the death of our esteemed associate and active co-laborer, 
Dr. £. N. Bailey, this Association feel that they are called upon to lament 
the loss of one of their most active members j and one who, by his paat 
energetic and earnest co-operation in all efforts pat forth to advance the 
standard of professional excellence, deserves more than a passing tribute. 

Reaolvedy That the departure of Dr. Bailey from this field of activity, 
inculcates the serious lesson to each one of us, his friends and associates 
to reverence his memory by increased efforts to enlarge the usefulness and 
cherish the character of the profession, to which his short career was so 
untiringly devoted. 

Resolvedy That while fully aware of the inadequacy of words upon the 
occasion of such bereavements, yet we tender to the family our earnest 
sympathy in this, their hour of affliction, aud sincerely trust that the 
benevolent hand of time may yet prove to them that these 

<* Severe afflictioDS, 
Not from the ground arisQ, 

But oflentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this daric disguise.*' 

Resolvedy That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to his family, 
and also to the Dental Journals, for publication. Adjourned. 

Jambs Tbui^an, Secretary. 



At a meeting of the dentists of Lowell, Wednesday evening, May 18th, 
the following preamble and resolutions were adopted : 

Wkerea$y It has pleased the Great Dispenser of events to call from 
earth our esteemed professional brother and fellow*citizen, Dr. Samuel 
Abbott; therefore, 

Resolvedy By the Dental profession of Lowell, that by his death we 
have lost an honorable member of our fraternity, and the public a useful 
and worthy citizen. 

Resolvedy That we deeply sympathiie with his afflicted family and 
friends in this their sad bereavement, and invoke, in their behalf, the 
comforting spirit of Him who doeth all things well. 

Rtsolvtdy That a copy of these resolutions be respectfully tendered to 
the family of the deceased, also published in the papers of the city, and 
m the Dental CosmoSy Dental TimeSy and Register of the West, 

O. A. G£RRT, Secretary, A, Lawbbnoe, Chairman^ 
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rmmrANU college of dentil sirgem. 

THE NINTH ANNUAL SESSION. 1864-'65. 



HENRY C. CARET, President, GEORGE TRUMAN, M, D., 

W. L. ATLEB, M. D., 8. DILLINGHAM, D. D. S., 

DANIEL NEALL, D. D, 8., G. R. MOREHOUSE, M. D., 

ELLESLIE WALLACE, M. D., THOMAS WOOD, 

BENJAMIN MALONE, M. D., J. R. McCURDY, 

W. W. FOUCHE, D. D. 8., CHARLES HAMILTON, Seo't. 



J. D. WHITE, D. D. 8., 

EMERITUS PROFESSOR. 

T. L. BUCKINGHAM, D. D. 8., 

PMOnSBOR OF CHEMISTRY AND METALLURGY, 

C. N. PEIRCE, D. D. S., 

PROFESSOR OF DENTAL PHYSIOLOGY AND OPERATIVE DENTISTRY. 

E. WILDMAN, D. D. 8., 

PROFESSOR X>F MECHANICAL DENTISTRY. 

Q. T. BARKER, D. D. 8., 

PROFESSOR OF PRINCIPLES OF DENTAL SURGERY AND THERAPEUTICS. 

W. 8. FORBES, M. D., D. D. 8., 

PROFESSOR OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

JAMES TRUMAN, D. D. 8., 

DEMONSTRATOR OF OPERATIVE DENTISTRY. 

E. N. BAILEY, D. D. 8., 

DEMONSTRATOR OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY. 



The LectnreB to the Regular Conree will commence on the 
let of November and continne nntil the lat of March. 

During the last two weeks of October, preliminary Lectures are delirered, 
one each day. 

The Rooms for Operative and Mechanical Dentistry are open from the 
1st of October and throughout the session, under the supervision of tbt 
Demonstrators. 

The Dissecting Room, under the superintendence of the Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology, is open during the session. 

Fees for the Conrse, (Demonstrators' Ticket included,) - $100 
Matricnlation, (paid but onoe,) .... 5 

iMploma Fee, ...... 30 

C. ISr. PJEIRCE, Dean, 

C, p. RC1G88, Janitor. SOI Hortb Seventh 8t^ PhUadelpbl** 

P. S.— Board may be had at from 93.60 to 96.00 per week. 
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PHnrSTLVAHIA OOLLE&E OF DESTAL SUBOEBT. 
The Ninth Annual Session, 1864-1865. 

The ninth annual session of the Pennsylvania College of Dental Sur- 
gery will commenoe on the first of November, and continue until the first 
of March. Preliminary lectures will, however, be delivered each day 
during the latter half of the month of October. The Dispensary and 
Laboratory of the College will also be open from that time, where ample 
opportunities will be afforded for the prosecution of the practical part of 
the profession under the daily supervision of the Demonstrators, who are 
gentlemen of known integrity and thorough capability. During October, 
as well as the entire session, a clinical lecture will be delivered, and 
operations performed by one of the Professors every Saturday afternoon. 

The course is so arranged that fifteen lectures are delivered each week, 
on the various branches taught in the school. A synopsis of the manner 
in which each department is treated will be found under the head of the 
different chairs. 

These lectures occupy about the average time of three hours each day. 
In addition, four hours are daily spent by the student in actual practice. 
With this object in view, the operating rooms are furnished with twenty 
chairs, so arranged as to command the best light, and all the appliances 
necessary for comfort and use. To these chairs the students are assigned 
in classes, and certain hours are fixed for each member of the class to 
operate. 

Each student is required to provide his own instruments, (except those 
for extracting,) and to operate with them. He is expected to keep them 
in perfect order, and for that purpose is provided with a table in which 
they can be locked up when not in use. As the operations performed at 
the College are entirely gratuitous, a superabundance of patients invari- 
ably present themselves. 

In the mechanical department every process known in the profession, 
which has any value to the mechanical dentist, is fully taught; and 
receipts of valuable compounds are freely imparted. All the conveniences 
are at hand in the Laboratory for the preparation of metals, manufacture 
of teeth, (single and in blocks,) mounting, eto. ; and the student is 
required to go through all the necessary manipulations connected with the 
insertion of artificial teeth — ^from taking the impression to the thorough 
construction of the denture, and proper adjustment of it in the mouth of 
the patient. 
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In addition to the facilities afforded by the College for a thorongh conrse 
of instruction in the theory and practice of Dentistry, the celebrated 
hospitals and clinics of the city constantly enable the student to witness 
various important surgical operations which are highly interesting and 
instructive. The medical and surgical clinics of the Blockley Hospital, 
in particular, one of the largest eleemosynary establishments in the world, 
are open to Medical and Dental students, free of charge. The staff of 
this institution is composed of some of the most eminent physicians and 
»urgeons of Philadelphia. 



COURSE OF LECTXJUES. 



GHEHISTBT AITD METALLTTBGT. 

The course of inetructioD from this chair will commence with the oon- 
fiideratioB of the imponderable substances. 

The laws that govern the imponderable bodies will next claim attention, 
with some notice of symbols or chemical notations. Individual elements, 
and the compounds resulting from their combinations, will then be con- 
sidered. Organic chemistry will receive its full share of attention. 

The course will be illustrated by diagrams and such experiments as ean 
be performed before the class. 



DEHTAL PHYSIOLOGY AND OPEEATIVE DEUTISTBY. 

The lectures in this department will embrace the Physiological Ana- 
'tomy of the teeth, general and microscopical, in addition to a minute and 
careful description of the various operations performed by the dental prac- 
titioner. 

The microscope, models and diagrams, will be employed in illustration. 

At the Clinic the incumbent of this chair will also demonstrate before 
the class the various operations described in his course of lectures. 



HEOHAiriOAL DEHTISTBY. 
The instruction from this chair will embrace the entire range of manip* 
nlations legitimately connected with the laboratory, arranged in two divi* 
sions — Mechanical Dentistry proper, and that to which has been applied 
the appellation of the Plastic department. 
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I. Mechanical dtntUiry proper will include everything appertaining to 
the constraction of dental substitutes, passing through the different stages 
of preparation, from taking the impression, to the completion and proper 
adjustment of the case in the mouth, conjointly with features, expression 
of countenance, enunciation, etc. It will likewise embrace the metallurgio 
treatment of the various met«Is employed, the preparation of plate and 
wire, the alloying of gold, together with the alloys used, as well as those 
designated as solders. 

II. This division will comprise all that appropriately belongs to the 
manufacture of porcelain or mineral teeth — ^single teeth, block-work, con- 
tinuous gum-work, vulcanite, etc. The materials, their preparation, 
compounds and uses, will be specially regarded. 

All new inventions, modifications, and improvements, in this branch of 
the art, will in place receive- due attention and investigation. 



PBIKOIPLES OF DEHTAL SUaaEBT AHD THEBAPEUTIOS. 

The lectures delivered from this chair will embrace General Pathology, 
Dental Pathology, the Pathological Relations of the Teeth to other parts 
of the System, together with a minute description of all special diseases 
that have any relation to Dental Surgery, or of interest to the Dentist. 

They will also include a careful examination of therapeutic agents and 
their general application. Their indications in the medical and surgical 
treatment of dbeases of the mouth, both idiopathic and^symptomatio, will 
be fully illustrated, and also the general hygienic rules and principles 
which come within the province of the practitioner. 



AHATOMT AM) PHYSIOLOGY. 

The instruction in this department will embrace a plain and compre- 
hensive view of the structure and functions of the Human Economy. The 
valuable anatomical preparations of the incumbent of this chair, (consist- 
ing of Papier Mache manikms, models in wood, drawmgs, wet and dry 
preparations,) will enable him to fully illustrate his course. With the 
same object, vivisections on the lower animals will also be employed. 

The special relations of this branch to the wants of the dentist will be 
kept steadily in view, and such descriptions of the natural history, micro- 
scopical structure, connections, &c., of the teeth, as their importance 
demands, will be given. 

The great focilities for the study of practical anatomy, to be found in 
the city of Philadelphia, obviate the necessity of providing a dissecting- 
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room in the College. For the usual fee of flO, the student can have 
access to one of several well-ordered and well-supplied disseoting-rooma. 



BEGITLATIOirS. 



The candidate must be twenty-one years of age. He must have studied 
under a private preceptor at least two years, including his course of 
instruction at the College. Attendance on two full courses of lectures in 
this institution will be required, but satisfactory evidence of having attended 
one full course of lectures in any respectable dental or medical school, will 
be considered equivalent to the first course of lectures in this College : five 
years' practice, inclusive of the term of pupilage, will also be considered 
equivalent to the first course of lectures. The candidate for graduation 
must prepare a thesis upon some subject connected with the theory or 
pr ctice of dentistry. He must treat thoroughly some patient requiring all 
the usual dental operations, and bring such patient before the Professor of 
Operative Dentistry. He must, also, take up at least one artificial case, 
and after it is completed, bring his patient before the Professor of 
Mechanical Dentistry. He must, also, prepare a specimen case to be 
deposited in the College collection. The operations must be performed, 
and the work in the artificial oases done, at the College building. He must 
also undergo an examination by the Faculty, when, if found qualified, he 
shall be recommended to the Board of Trustees ; and, if approved by them, 
shall receive the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. 



TEXT BOOKS AND WOBES OF BEFEBENOE. 



Wilson's, or Leidy's Sharpey & Quains' Anatomy ; Carpenter's Physi- 
ology, or Dunglison's Human Physiology ; United States Dispensatory ; 
Mitchell's Materia Medica ; Fownes' Elements of Chemistry ; Regnault's 
Chemistry ; Lehmann's Pysiologioal Chemistry ; C. J. B. Williams' Prin- 
ciples of Medicine; Wood's Practice; Tomes' Dental Physiology and 
Surgery ; Harris' Principles and Practice ] Taft's Operative Dentistry ; 
Richardson's Mechanical Dentistry ; Paget's Surgical Pathology, or other 
standard works on the subject. 
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IirFLAHUATIOir. 

BY T. EMBLBT OSMUX, M. D., P. D. S. 

In medicine^ the term inflammation is used to designate a morbid state 
of any part of the body, which is oharacterized by an afflux of blood m 
the capillary vessels, increased heat, redness, swelling, and a painful ten- 
sion of the tissues. These phenomena present different degrees of inten- 
sity, depending on the structure of the part affected, its relations and the 
constitution of the individual. Inflammations are divided into two classes, 
acute and chronic^ and the phenomena that attend them particulaiiy affect 
the circulation in the capillaries. These phenomena are characterized by, 
1st, a contraction of the radical vessels, the capillaries proper not yet 
being visibly affected ; 2d, by repletion and dilatation of the capillaries, 
accompanied by retarded and irregular circulation, (congestion j) 3d, 
by complete stasis, accompanied not only by dilatation of the capillaries, 
but also of the radical arteries and veins of the part affected* 

These phenomena may be followed, 1st, by the resolution of the inflam- 
mation, that is, by the separation of the accumulated globules, and the 
restoration of the circulation in the part, beginning at the periphery and 
proceeding towards the centre. If this resolution takes place rapidly, and 
is not accompanied by an inflammation of any other organ, the inflamma- 
tion is said to disappear by delitescence ; if, however, the resolution of an 
inflammation of one organ be accompanied by the appearance of an inflam- 
mation of another organ, then there is said to be metastasis ] in accordance 
with the opinion that once prevailed, in such cases, the morbid principle 
was transported from the one organ to the other ; 2d, they may be fol- 
lowed by induration f that is, by the formation of anatomical elements, the 
form of which may be various, between the normal tissues , 3d, they may 
be followed by suppuration^ that is, by the formation oi pus globules at 
the expense of the exuded liquid, accompanied by the separation or 
destruction of a portion of the inflamed tissue \ 4th, by gangrene or mor- 
tificaiion^ that is, by the cessation of the phenomena of nutrition and the 
consequent destruction of the tissues by putrefaction. 
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The indirect oanses of inflammation are sudden cold, contaBions, 
wounds, the introduction of agents that destroy the tissues, such as acids, 
&c,j or of such poisonous or virulent matter as produces syphilis, adenitis, 
&c. The direct causes are little known. Thus it is not known why, in 
a case of sudden cold, the lungs are more frequently the seat of inflam- 
mation than the pleura ', nor is it known bow these diverse causes produce 
a contraction of the blood vessels, and particularly of the capillaries, and 
subsequently their dilatation. 

The part played by the different elements of the tissues are the follow- 
ing: Ist, although the capillaries are essentially the seat of any inflam- 
mation, yet the arterial as well as the venous radicals, both play an 
important part in the various inflammatory phenomena. At first the arte- 
rial radicals contract, in consequence of which the circulation in the part 
is accelerated. This contragtio»-»auliminish the diameter of the vessels, 
in exceptional oases, cpi^^Qlt!^ AtKifii^t^e contraction is regular, but 
soon it is confined t^^mts hetween-whic^-^th^re is an ampulaceous dila- 
HioBi Avgi ^coplJBues until after the intermediate 
capillaries become I gorged wit6^ globules, and^re distended considerably 
beyond their normaV^e : the^SflatatTon tSfejv extends first to the veDou^ 
and afterwards to theSraA^ f^ictls,^ In 'ifhich the distension is propor^ 
tionably greater than in tUg* c apii laries. There are, however, always 
points at which the vessels retain their normal size, or even remain con- 
tracted, while the intervals are irregularly dilated ; 2d, while the radicals 
are still contracted, the red globules accumulate in the capillaries where 
they circulate slowly, although they now approach the walls of the res- 
sels and occupy the space which, in health, is filled by the serum. The 
result is that the mass of globules filling the capillaries is larger than in 
the normal state, giving the vessels the appearance of being dilated before 
their diameter is in reality increased. The globules become more and 
more crowded and irregular in their movements, when coherence and stasis 
in the distended capillaries follow. If the infiammation disappears by 
resolution, then the contracted vessels in the neighborhood of the stasb 
reassume their normal diameter, which allows the blood to press more 
forcibly on the stagnant globules, receiving them in the cnrrent either 
singly or in masses, to be separated later. Thus the circulation is re-es- 
tablished ', 8d, when suppuration or gangrene takes place, both the red and 
white globules become so coherent and soldered together, that it is difficult 
to trace their outlines in the mass, which assumes a deeper color tiian that 
of the blood. Complete stasis of the globules may also take place in 
those cases where the inflammation disappears by resolution. This, how- 
ever, has been denied upon the hypothesis that if there were complete 
stasis, mortification of the tissues must necessarily follow } but those who 
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held thifl opinion were ignorant of the faet that the globules of the blood 
can exist, for a time, without circulating or pasaing through the lungs, 
and that the other elements can also exist without taking anything from 
or rendering anything to the serum of the blood, by borrowing the ele- 
ments of nutrition, when they are deficient in serum, from the adjacent 
tissues. These phenomena are, nevertheless, confined within certain limits 
of time and space, and if they are exceeded, or if any contagious matter 
has been introduced into tl^ tissues ; as, for example, that of a carbuncle, 
mortification follows 3 4th, the serum is transuded through the parietes of 
the capillaries wherever the circulation of the blood is modified, and that 
to such an extent as to leave the globules alone, accumulated and closely 
pressed into the points where there is complete stasis. This transudation 
varies in its character according to the structure of the tissue inflamed. 
The nature of the elements affected^ their ti^xture, the rapidity with which 
the stasis was established, have also an influ^pccf'qii the quantity of liquid 
exuded. In proportion as the stagnant, globules Ure deprived of their 
serum by exudation, they borrow of that liquid from the contiguous parts 
where the blood still circulates. Dilatation of the oi^Hllaries, accumula- 
tion of the globules and exudation, are the three phenomena that cause 
pain, redness and tumefaction, and the pain is In direct ratio to the tume- 
faction, or to the pressure or contraction produced by the dilatation or 
exudation, when the part is surrounded by unyielding tissues, such as 
bone, tendon, &c. 

The exudation is the cause, 1st, of the infiltration, and according to 
the nature of the liquid exuded, its quantity, &c., of suppuration, which 
suppuration is more or less rapid, according to the nature of the tissues, 
where it takes place ; 2d, of the production of anatomic elements, whence 
induration ; 3d, of the birth of diverse morbid productions, according to 
the nature of the elements engendered, and according to the energy of 
their developing properties. 

Finally, pathologists have considered as the consequence of chronic 
inflammation, a number of changes in the glands and in the serous and 
mucous membranes, which are nothing else than the result of a multiplica- 
tion or of an accidental development of elements proper to these tissues. 

The increased heat is not caused simply by the afilux of blood in the 
dilated vessels, but also by the modifications of the phenomena of nutri- 
tion, under the influence of the sympathetic nerve ; for experiments have 
demonstrated that with this nerve divided, there is an elevation of tem- 
perature in the organ to which it leads, although the vessels are tied so as 
to cut off the supply of blood. 
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ALYEOLAB ABSOESS. 

BT REGINALD R. SHOEMAKER, D. D. 8. 

AWeoIar abscess, from the commencement of a departure from the 
normal condition of the periosteum of the tooth to its final cure, presents 
five distinct stages : determination, congestion, inflammation, suppuration, 
and adhesive inflammation, each of which conditions it is proposed to 
discuss. 

Determination is the first phenomenon presented, which may be defined 
as increased vascular action. Although this condition may be considered 
as abnormal in the present case, jet it cannot be said that the periosteum 
is diseased. There is an increased flow of arterial blood consequent upon 
slight irritation, caused by using the tooth unduly, as in biting off threads, 
or in a badly articulated artificial denture. In these cases, when it is 
chronic, although it may produce no noticeable uneasiness, yet it is apt to 
cause hypertrophy of the cementum of the tooth, which it nourishes. In 
such cases it is merely necessary to remove the irritant. But if the 
irritant is persistent, the periosteum passes on to the next condition, that 
18 congestion, which is a true disease, and is generally called periostitis. 
It is characterized by an increased amount of dark blood, which circnlatea 
slowly in the distended veins and capillaries until stagnation may be 
finally produced. 

The cause of this condition is irritation, generally produced by the pulp 
of the tooth having become first inflamed, and thence through the 
foramen at the apex of the fang the periosteum becomes affected. Perios- 
titis is very liable to supervene after the treatment of a tooth of a person 
of a strumous or scrofulous diathesis. The cases of periostitis being thus 
generally connected with the pulp of the tooth, congestion, and thenoe 
the abscess, is nearly always at the apex of the fang ; it is, however, often 
in the bifurcation of the fangs of the molars, and sometimes even on the 
side of a fang. 

The first eflfect of congestion is an eflbrt of the distended vessels to 
relieve themselves of their contents by the transudation of the watery 
constituents of the blood into the surrounding tissue, giving rise to what 
is called oedema, which is simply the Greek word for a swelling. The 
symptoms are, at first, a seneation of uneasiness and tension. The tooth 
seems slightly elongated in consequence of its being raised in its socket, 
so that the patient feels a desire to press it back into its place, which, for 
the moment, aflfords relief. This sense of uneasiness is followed by a 
dull, heavy pain as inflammation supervenes. The treatment of conges- 
tion consists in local depletion and systemic antiphlogistic remedies. 

The local depletion may be accomplished by lancing or scarifying the 
gums opposite the diseased fang, or, what is better, by applying one or 
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two Spanish leeches. The latter plan is much more effectual on account 
of the continued bleeding after the leeches have dropped off, caused by a 
poisonous secretion left in the wound, which prevents the ready coagula- 
tion of the blood. In tho first stages cold applications are useful, as ice 
held against the gums, which acts as an astringent, contracting the vessels 
and lessening the flow of blood to the part. Iodine may be applied to the 
gums with a camel's-hair brush. If the fang of the tooth is open, it may 
be filled with nitrate of potash, which acts as an arterial sedative. 
The systemic treatment consists in the administration of the ordinary 
antiphlogistic remedies, as the citrate of magnesia. 

If the congestion is not overcome, it passes on to inflammation. This 
stage of the disease is characterized by an increase of the temperature, 
pain, and swelling in the periosteum. The gums around the tooth pre- 
sent, besides the above symptoms, that of redness also. The inflammation 
spreads to all the surrounding tissues, affecting the face and cheeks so as 
sometimes to close the eyes. There is an increase in the size of the blood- 
vessels, and in the quantity and rapidity of the flow of the blood, with a 
tendency to its arrest and stagnation at points, caused by the clogging up 
of the capillaries by the red corpuscles, which are more closely packed on 
account of the draining away of the liquor sanguinis. 

The redness of the mucous membrane, next to the fang of the tooth, 
varies according to the degree of inflammation, being darkest at the centre 
of the disease, and gradually returning to the color of the healthy tissues 
as its distance from the centre increases. The redness disappears under 
pressure of the finger, the gums becoming white, but the color returns 
upon removing the pressure. The quicker the return to redness the 
greater the activity of the disease. This redness is due to the accumula- 
tion of the red corpuscles in the dilated vessels. 

The swelling is due to an increase in the size of the vessels in conse- 
quence of the excess of blood. In the more advanced stages of the 
inflammation it is due also to the effusion of lymph, and an abnormal 
growth from its organization. In consequence of the swelling at the apex 
of the fang, and the unyielding nature of its socket, the tooth is raised 
considerably. 

The pain is sometimes of a pulsating character, and is generally very 
severe as the disease advances, owing to the exalted sensibility and com- 
pression of the nerves, so that the patient cannot endure to have the tooth 
touched, as the pain is aggravated by pressure. 

The temperature of the inflamed parts rises above the normal standard, 
appearing, however, much greater to the patient than it really is. This 
increase of the temperature is due to the increase in the waste and oxyda- 
tion of the tissues. 
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Two kinds of treatment may be resorted to when the disease has 
reached this stage. One plan is to induce resolution or a return to 
health, which may be accomplished by the same treatment as is used for 
congestion. Its success is, however, much less certain. The pain may 
be alleviated by the application of the tincture of aconite root to the 
gums. Care must be taken in the use of this drug, as it is very poisonous, 
five drops being a dose. After resolution, inflammation is more easily 
Excited a second time than at first. 

The second kind of treatment is used after resolution is despaired of, 
to hasten suppuration. This is accomplished by means of a hot applica- 
tion to the gums, and never to the cheeks ; for, if applied to the cbeek, 
it may draw the abscess to the external surface, producing a very dis- 
figuring scar after the fistula has healed. The best thing for this purpose 
is a roasted fig. A hop poultice and laudanum may be applied externally 
to the cheek as an anodyne and soporific. It should be covered with 
oiled silk to retain the active principles. Which mode of treatment is the 
better must be determined by the circumstances of the case. 

As inflammation advances there is an effusion of a substance called 
lymph, of which there are two kinds, the plastic or fibrinous, and the 
aplastic or corpuscular. The first is the true lymph, and capable of 
Organization when in contact with living tissue. As its name indicates, it 
is composed of fibres floating in a serous fluid. The second is incapable 
of organization, and instead of fibres is composed of what are called 
exudation corpuscles. The two kinds are generally found together. 

This lymph is susceptible of three changes : absorption, development, and 
degeneration. Lymph is absorbed when inflammation terminates by reso- 
lution. The other two changes will be considered in the fourth stage of 
the disease, namely, suppuration. As the disease reaches this condition, 
the periosteum becomes separated from the fang of the tooth, and the 
intermediate space is filled with lymph, part of which, where it is in con- 
tact with the living tissue, becomes organized by the projection of nutrient 
vessels into it in the form of loops, and thus a sack is formed. This 
development of lymph forms what was formerly called the pyogenic mem- 
brane, because it was supposed to secrete pus, but is now more properly 
called the limiting membrane, as it is now known not to be a secreting 
tissue. 

After the membrane has formed, the remaining lymph undergoes degene- 
ration, one of the exudation corpuscles becoming dead in the centre of 
the sack, and the process continuing until all the lymph has become what 
is called pus, which, when formed in a person of a healthy constitution, 
s an opaque creamy fluid, with a greenish tinge and disagreeable odor. 
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It eonsiflts of pus oells floating in a serous fluid called liquor puris. The 
cells are the dead exudation oorpusoles. 

When pus is formed on a free surface it is called a purulent secretion ; 
when in the substance of parts, as we are now considering it, an abscess. 

The formation of pus is gonerallj indicated by the throbbing character 
of the pam, slight fluctuation under the finger, and the mucous membrane 
becoming puflj, glased and shining. There is often much constitutional 
disturbance, as chills and fever. When all the lymph has been changed 
into pus, the limiting membrane continues to enlarge by a deposition of 
lymph externally, and by degeneration internally, forcing itself against 
tlie surrounding tissues, and promoting absorption in them so as to obtain 
an outlet, which at generally effects opposite the diseased fang, though 
frequently it burrows for some distance before coming to the surface. It 
sometimes follows the sutures of the superior maxillary and palate bones. 
If a molar tooth is diseased, the abscess may break into and produce 
disease of the antrum. The pus sometimes comes out around the neck (^ 
the tooth, separating the periosteum from the fang along its whole length. 

After the pus is once discharged, if the disease assumes a chronic cha- 
racter, the sack again fills with pus, which is again discharged through 
the same opening; this action being repeated until a cure is effiected. In 
a healthy state of the system it may take a good while for the sack to fill, 
but if there is any exciting constitutional cause, as a cold, it may take but a 
very short time. In this condition, the disease generally runs through 
its course with little or no pain. For the treatment of this stage there 
are three methods : first, to remove the exciting cause, as a dead pulp ; 
secondly, to lessen inflammatory action by proper antiphlogistic reme* 
dies; and, thirdly, to facilitate the escape of pus, to arrest its forma- 
tion, and to promote absorption of the sack. This alone needs special 
attention here. If, when the patient presents himself, pus has formed 
but has not yet found an exit, and has advanced into the eheek, it should 
be lanced, if possible on the inside, but if not, the tooth should be 
extracted rather than let the abscess open externally. After the fistula 
has formed, and the pus has been discharged, the abscess should be 
treated with creosote, tinoture of iodine, or nitrate of silver in solution* 
The object of the agent is to cauterize the saok and promote its absorption. 

Some prefer to pass an instrument through the fistula into the sack 
and dissect it off the fang, and then inject the agent by means of a tent 
of cotton or floss sick, or with a hard rubber syringe with a gold nozsle. 
This mode of treatment can only be adopted where the fistula is opposite 
the fang. If, however, it is possible to treat it through the fang, I think 
it is preferable on account of its giving the patient much less pain» 
and because you are more certain of what you accomplish In employ- 
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ing this method yon must be sure that the fang is thoroughly cleansed, 
and that there is a free opening into the sack through the foramen 
at the apex. Then slightly serrating tl^e end of a broach, and wrap- 
ping cotton tightly around it, you soak it in the agent and pump it 
into the sack through the foramen, by using the broach as a piston, until 
the drug is seen coming through the fistula, indicating that the sack has 
been completely cauterized. This treatment should be repeated evexy 
day or two until a eure is effected. 

The fifth and last stage, adhesive inflammation, is that condition under 
which the abscess and fistula heal, and is induced by the caustic used. 
Healthy lymph is thrown out, which becomes developed and organised, 
forming the cicatrix. The periosteum embraces the apex of the £ang, 
but does not become united to it again as at first, so that this part 
of the fang is completely necrosed. When the fistula has extended 
through the cheek, the cicatrization of the fistulous canal forms a hard 
cord from the tooth to the surface of the cheek, drawing in the latter on 
account of the contraction in healing. This cord may be cut by passing 
the lance below it, and then drawing it quickly and firmly up. 

QmmiUMTOWUf Sept. 13, 1864. 



THE ABSEHIOAL PASTE. 

BT OBOBOB W. OALDWBLL, D. D. S. 

In the examination of this preparation I shall not only take into con- 
sideration the- properties and virtues of the " Arsenical Paste," as an 
agent for destroying the vitality of the pulp, but also of each ingredient 
of which it is composed. 

It is composed, as is well known, of three ingredients, namely, acidum 
arsenicum, morphia sulphas, and creasotum. The relative proportions of 
the arsenious acid and sulphate of morphia are varied considerably by 
different praetitioners ; the formula of some being equal part«, others 
recommend twenty grains of the arsenious acid to thirty of the morphia; 
Ais by many is reversed, making thirty grains of the acid to twenty of 
the morphia. The formula of Dr. J. D. White of this city, who claims 
to be among the first to introduce the arsenious acid into a paste, is highly 
recommended. It is composed of the proportions already named, arsenious 
acid, grs. xxx. ; sulphate of morphia, grs. xx. and creasote qs. In these 
proportions the paste has a very decided effect, and although the quantity 
of arsenious acid used is much greater than is recommended by some, yet 
no danger, from its application, may be apprehended, if it is properly pre- 
pared, applied and attended to. The mode of its preparation is of the 
utmost importance. The arsenious acid and morphia should be well 
mixed in a mortar, the creasote being added gradually, until it becomes 
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of the consistency of cream ; it should be tritnrated for not less than 
half an hour. This is considered entirely unnecessary by many, on 
the ground of the inability of creasote to dissolve and hold in solu- 
tion the arsenious acid. This is true; but by triturating the paste 
for a sufficient length of time, it is evident that vre secure an equal dis- 
tribution of the arsenious acid, and by making a paste in small quantities, 
and at frequent intervals, we overcome, in some degree, this difficulty. 
The manner and time of its application is also important. The pulp in 
many cases needs some preparatory treatment. If it is highly inflamed, 
it has been recommended to first make an application of morphia and 
creaaote, and afterwards of the paste. rThe pulp should be thoroughly 
exposed, removing all foreign bodies, in order to allow the paste to act 
directly upon it. By this mode of treatment it b destroyed in a much 
less space of time, and also with less pain to the individual, than if 
there were intervening dentine or foreign substances. The length of 
time for its application should be from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, 
and no longer. (I speak now of those formulas in which the arsenious 
acid predominates.) 

It is contended by some that no injurious effects will result in allowing 
it to remain for an indefinite period of time — some extending it even to 
weeks and months. Now we know that some medicinal remedies are 
liable and capable of being absorbed, producing all the effects of the 
medicine } this has been proved beyood a doubt by frequent and satisfac- 
tory experiments, and among these << Arsenious Acid ;" hence it follows 
that the acid having completed its office, the destruction of the vitality of 
the pulp, its action will not cease here, but will extend to the peridental 
membrane and periosteum of the alveolus, causing their inflammation and, 
perchance, death. Hence we have complete necrosis of the tooth. Espe- 
cially is this likely to occur in the bicuspid teeth, as we generally have 
the fangs much contracted, consequently a very thin layer of dentine and 
cementum exiHting between the pulp cavity and the peridental membrane. 

Now, since twenty-four to forty-eight hours are sufficient to destroy the 
vitality of the pulp in the majority of cases, and clinging to the old maxim 
that << an ounce of preventive is worth a pound of cure," I deem the first 
method the proper one, because the safer, and therefore prefer it. 

I now pass to the ingredients, and shall examine each separately. 
Arsenious acid being the principal, first occupies our attention. It was 
first used by Mr. Spooner, of Montreal, in 1836, for destroying the vitality 
of the pulp. He, however, simply used the dry arsenious acid, without 
combination with any other substance ; its introduction into the present paste 
being of quite recent date. Arsenic is a metallic substance, found in a 
combined state with iron, cobalt and other ores, from which it is liberated 
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during the process of smeltiDg ; it is then conyerted by oombustioii into 
arsenious acid, and after resablimation is collected in small crystalline 
masses, from this state it is frequently reduced to a powder. 

Metallic arsenic being inert, we use the oxide of arsenic, or arsenkyua 
acid prepared as aboTC. The acid, in the powdered form, is very liable 
to be adulterated by the sulphate of lime and powdered chalk ; these may 
be detected by exposing the powder to a heat sufficiently great to induce 
the evaporation of the arsenious acid^ the impurities will remain in the 
vessel used. In testing the purity of the acid in this manner, care should 
be taken not to inhale the fumes, they, of course, being poisonous. Owing 
to the adulterations in the powder, it is preferable in preparing the paste, 
to use the acid in the crystalline form, those small crystals which were 
formerly denominated the « flowers of arsenic ;" these may be reduced 
previous to making the paste, or in triturating it, they will be reduced 
sufficiently. By this, we obviate the necessity of testing the arsenious 
acid. If the acid used should be adulterated, and therefore not equally 
distributed, it is evident, that in making an application of the paste to 
the pulp, an excess or deficiency of the acid may be present, and, of 
course, the result can but be widely different. Some dentists condemn 
the use of the arsenical paste, on account of not being able to obtain a 
uniform result. Now, may it not be due to this cause? For instance : a 
dentist will purchase a quantity of arsenious acid, obtaining it in a pow- 
der, on account of being able to mix it in a less time, and with loss trou- 
ble, than if it were in small crystals ; he then prepares it in a hasty man- 
ner and makes an application to the palp. The quantity of the paste 
usually employed is about the one-twentieth of a grain: now, if the 
arsenious acid which he used was adulterated, and consequently not 
equally distributed, it is evident that two-thirds of the one-twentieth may 
be some adulteration, perhaps chalk, and when he removes the paste, ha 
finds, to his great surprise, that the pulp, instead of being dead, as be 
expected, is only more highly inflamed, and giving intense pain ; and for 
this, he condemns it. On the other hand, suppose two-thirds of the one- 
twentieth is arsenious acid, (which is too large a quantity to bo used,) 
here, when he removes the paste, he not only finds the pulp dead, but ten 
to one, if the tooth is not dead also, by the action of the paste having 
extended to the periosteum of the touth, producing complete necrosis, and 
for this reason he condemns it. Hence, I think that too much care can- 
not be exercised in obtaining a pure article, if it is desirable to use the 
powder. For the purpose of destroying vitality, arsenious acid has no 
equal, not only in its certainty of producing the desired result, but 
also causing less pain than any other substance which has been used 
for the purpose ', here lies its superiority over chloride of zinc, which, 
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being a violent escharotio, prodnoes intense pain. The action of arse- 
nions acid, strictly speaking, is not that of the true encharotic; the 
result of its action being the destruction of the vitality of the tissue to 
which it is applied, and not the tissue itself; while the true escharotio 
destroys the tissue, the loss of vitality being consequent. Arsenious acid, 
lihe many other medicinal agents, has been subject to much undeserved 
censure on account of its being used very indiscreetly by persons claiming 
to be dentists. 

Many objections have been made against its use ; among these, and 
the principal one, is its liability to be absorbed, producing inflamma- 
tion and death of the periosteum. That it has, in some cases, been 
absorbed, producing these evils, it would be useless to deny ; but I think 
that by careful examination of the cases in which it has occurred, it will 
be found in nine out of ten, that it was either due to the improper manner 
of preparing the paste, the excess of it used, or negligence on the part of 
either the dentist or the patient, in allowing the paste to remain too great 
a length of time. Some persons are peculiarly susceptible to the action 
of arsenious acid, the smallest portion producing violent effects ; as in 
persons of a scrofulous diathesis. It is the duty of the dentist to notice 
these idiosyncrasies of his patients and act accordingly, applying the paste 
with great care, allowing it to remain but a short time, without an exami- 
nation, and instantly removing it on the slightest signs of too severe an 
action, or as soon as vitality is destroyed. 

Previous to its introduction into the paste, arsenious acid was used for 
destroying the vitality of the pulp without being combined with any other 
Bubstance. This was objectionable ] because the acid being an irritant, 
and the pulp in an inflamed condition from external exciting causes, it is 
evident that by applying an additional irritant in the form of arsenious 
acid we increase the inflammatory action, thus rendering it extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, for the acid to act ; but by applying an ano- 
dyne in the form of morphia, and a styptic, and antiseptic combined in 
ereasote, we reduce, in some degree, the inflammation, and allow the acid 
to act with much more facility than when alone. 

Arsenious acid has been, and still is, used by many, as an agent for 
obtunding that exalted sensibility to which the dentine is incident ; here 
it is objectionable on account of its liability to absorption by the dental 
tnbuli, and, being carried to the pulp, producing inflammation and death 
of that organ. Especially is this the case in the deciduous teeth, or 
in the permanent teeth of young persons, where we find a large proportion 
of animal matter in the dentine, and, as a consequence, the tubuli much 
larger than in the adult — ^as the individual advances in years, this objec- 
tion becomes lessened on account of the tubuli consolidating. Oases 
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haye ooourred, howeyer, in persons quite old, of the death of the palp, 
from absorption of the acid, when applied for this purpose. I now pass 
to the sulphate of morphia, and shall give it but a brief notice. 

The manner of its preparation, as given in the United States Pispen- 
satorj, is as follows : << Take of morphia, in powder, an ounce ; distilled 
water, half a pint ; diluted sulphuric acid, a sufficient quantity ; mix tlie 
morphia with the water, then carefully drop in the acid, constantly stirring, 
until the morphia is saturated and dissolved. Evaporate the solution by 
means of a water bath, so that it may crystallize upon cooling ; dry the 
crystals upon bibulous paper." In this process the morphia is known to 
be saturated when it is wholly dissolved by the water. To ascertain if 
the acid has been added in excess, litmus paper may be resorted to. Sul- 
phate of morphia is a narcotic and an anodyne, acting directly on the 
nervous power, diminishing the sensibility of the nervous sjstem, allaying 
pain, inordinate action, and restlessness. In combination with a caustic, 
as arsenious acid, it diminishes the pain and irritability which would 
otherwise ensue, and by its narcotic effect, decreases the sensibility of the 
part. Having these general properties, it is admirably adapted to form 
one of the ingredients of the arsenical paste. The acetate of morphia is 
used by some in preference to the sulphate. This possesses no advantage 
over the sulphate, as the therapeutical effects of one are precisely those 
of the other. 

Sulphate of morphia is used for relieving sensitive dentine ; here it 
acts by its narcotic effects, decreasing the sensibility of the nerve fibrels 
in the tubuli. It is, perhaps, the most efficient agent that can be employed 
for this purpose, as no danger can result from its application, through 
absorption, and should this occur, it would produce the beneficial effect 
on the pulp of allaying the slight irritation which always exists when the 
dentine is affected in this manner. 

I now pass to the last ingredient of the paste, namely, creasote. This 
is a clear, oleaginous, colorless liquid, obtained by distillation from tar and 
crude pyroligoeous acid, having a burning, acrid taste, and a disagreeable 
odor resembling that of smoked meat. 

It is a styptic, narcotic, antiseptic, astringent, and slightly escharotic. 
It possesses the property of forming an insoluble compound with albumen. 
The several therapeutical properties combined in it, render it not only a 
valuable addition to the arsenical paste, but also, to the list of dental 
remedies. It is the only substance that can be advantageously used for 
the purpose of holding in combination the arsenious acid and sulphate of 
morphia, except carbolic acid, which has many of the properties of crea- 
sote ; indeed it is considered by some to be identical with it. 

The chief objection to creasote b its disagreeable odor. To remedy 
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this some have resorted to the use of the aromatio essential oils ; these 
ean be added without injuring in any degree the properties of the crea. 
Bote. Care should be taken in introducing it into the teeth to protect the 
lips and tongue, as it acts as an escharotic on the mucous membrane. 
Exclusive of its use in the arsenical paste, creasote is extensively employed 
in dental practice : indeed, so much importance has been ascribed to it, 
as to lead to its indiscreet and erroneous use. It has been used in a 
diluted form for injections in diseases of the maxillary sinus. The prin- 
cipal use is for the treatment of alveolar abscess ; here it is either passed 
through the fang, or the fistulous opening ; and by its escharotic and 
caustic properties it produces disorganization and disintegration of the 
sack, and prevents the further accumulation of pus. 

Bbptixbbb, 1864. 

EXTBAOTIUa TEETH. 

BT T. L. BUCKINGHAM, D. D. S. 

Patients dread the operation of extracting teeth, and particularly roots, 
more thaik any other operation in dentistry ; therefore, any means that 
can be adopted by which they can be removed, with certainty and quickly, 
without doing more injury to the parts than is necessary, is a benefit to 
the operator and a relief to the patient. 

It is not my intention to write a long article on extracting teeth, and 
describe each class of instruments separately, but merely to call the atten- 
tion of the profession to one class, and point out the manner of using 
some of them. 

I allude to the class called elevators, and I shall not attempt to describe 
all of this class, for there is almost an endless variety of them, each 
operator having some peculiar shapes to suit his fancy. I will here 
state, (that I may not be misunderstood in recommending these instru- 
ments,) that I do not think any instrument equal to the forceps for 
extracting a large majority of teeth when their crowns are sufiioiently 
strong to allow of their use, but in cases where the crowns are broken off, 
or where the teeth are situated so as to prevent the free use of the forceps, 
the elevator is the next best instrument. 

I prefer the elevator for extracting the inferior dens sapientiae to any 
other instrument when all the molars are in ; or even in cases where the 
first molar is gone and the second remaining, it may be used very success- 
fully. If we examine the position of these teeth in the mouth, and the 
shape of their roots, we shall see that to extract them they must be forced 
upward and backward, as they are situated in the angle of the jaw, and 
their roots curving back towards the ramus. If an attempt is made to 
remove them with the forceps they are very liable to be broken ; the only 
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motions that can be given are inward and outwardy which is rather acroos 
their roots than the direction to loosen them. 

The elevator I use to extract these teeth has a blade slightly cnrving, 
grooved on the outude of the curve and rounded on tbe inside, the 
point nearly like an incisor forcep point, only less grooved and much 
thinner. The handle is large so that it can be grasped firmly. 

To extract the right inferior wisdom the operator stands nearly behind 
the patient, the left ann passed around the head, and the chin grasped 
firmly with the left hand. The instrument is inserted between the tooth 
to be extracted and the second molar and forced well in, then used as a 
lever, making the molar the fulcrum, while, at the same time, a slight 
rotary motion is given to it. The crown of the tooth will be forced baeky 
and, at the same time, the tooth will be raised out of its socket. 

When the crown has been broken off, either by decay, or in an attempt 
to extract the tooth, the roots can be removed better with this instru- 
ment than any other by forcing the point down between them and their 
sockets, giving it a rotary motion as it goes down. The point of the 
instrument being nearly the shape of the root, and thin, will separate the 
process from the root, and when sufficiently far down use it as a lever to 
pry the root up, in these cases the second molar or the process may be 
made the fulcrum. 

To extract the left inferior wisdom tooth, or its roots, when the crown is 
broken off, the operator stands nearly in front of the patient, and holding 
the chin with the left hand, the instrument is used as it is for the right 
wisdom tooth. When any of the roots of the inferior molars or bicuspids 
are to bo extracted, and the tooth back of them is out, I frequently use 
this instrument in the manner I have already described. 

It can be used to extract the superior dens sapientiso, but more care 
is required than for the lower teeth. The tuberosity of the superior 
maxillary is sometimes very prominent, and unless care is exercised in 
using this instrument it might be forced off. 

Another kind of elevator, (or punch as it is sometimes called,) can be 
used very successfully for extracting roots on the right side of the mouth 
and occasionally on the left side. The kind I prefer is bent at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, about three«K)uarters of an inch from the point, and 
the outside grooved with a point that will fit closely around the root, and 
with a sharp edge, so that it will cut into the root and not slip off. All of 
these instruments should be made of good steel, well tempered, and as 
sharp as a lance at the part which comes in contact with the tooth or root 
to be extracted so that they will not slip. 

To extract roots in the upper jaw, on the right side, the operator stands 
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l>ehiTid and above the patient, the point of the instrument is inserted well 
up on the root, and pressure made so as to force the root in toward the 
tongue. To extract roots in the lower jaw, right side, the operator stands 
rather below the patient, so that the root can be forced up as well as in. 
When roots are to be extracted on the left side of the npper jaw, the 
instrument should be passed across the mouth so as to be applied to 
the lingual side of the root, that it may be forced out toward the cheek. 
I use this instrument to extract all the roots on the left side of the upper 
jaw as far front as the canine; in fact, these roote can be extracted 
better with this instrument than any other. The outer plate of the process 
being thinner and weaker than the inner, the roots can be forced outward 
easier than they can inward. To extract roots in the left side of the 
under jaw, the operator must stand nearly in front of the patient, and 
push them inward toward the tongue; he cannot pass the instrument 
across the month, for these roots point upward and inward, and an 
instrument applied on the Irnguai side would slip down, and pressftre 
could only be made forcing them into their sockets. Great care must be 
exercised in using this instrument ; the elbow should be held close to tie 
side, and pressure made in such a way that, if it should slip off the 
root, it will not be plunged into the tongue or cheek. A little practice 
will give the operator all the confidence necessary. A knowledge of what 
can be done, and a determination to do it, assists rery much in extracting 
teeth. 

There is another eleyator which I use for extracting the roots of the 
superior incisors, canines and sometimes the bicuspids. It is curved like 
tbe first, only grooved on the inside of the curve. (I think of nothing at 
present by which I can illustrate this curve better without a cut than the 
handle of a teaspoon, which has about the same curve, but does not resem- 
ble the instrument in anything else.) This instrument is used by grasping 
it in the hand, the thumb projecting opposite the grooved side of the blade, 
the point forced well down on the labial side of the root, and the thumb 
resting on the gum on the palatine side, the force is then made by closing 
the hand and making a fulcrum of the thumb. If the operator has suflBi- 
cient muscular power in his hand almost any root in the upper jaw may be 
extracted in this way. I know a dentist who acquired great notoriety in 
extracting by the use of this instrument. He had sufficient power in his 
hand to remove not only roots but teeth, and generally the tooth would 
be out before the patient knew what he was doing. 

IfVhen the crowns of the incisors, cuspids or bicuspids are broken off 
so as to not allow a sufficient hold for the forceps, this instrument may be 
used for a lancet, by passing the point up between the gum and rooty 
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and forcing the prooess away, or in cases where it is necessary to use the 
forceps to cut through the process, the usual way is to extend their beaks 
over the gum and cut through it also, which leaves a very ugly wound. 
A much better way is to use the elevator I have just described, and 
pass it up along side of the root. If the prooess cannot be forced away, it 
can be carried up on the outside, between the gum and the process, and by 
passing it on both the buccal and lingual sides of the root, a place can be 
made for the beaks of the forceps ; in this way a hold may be made as 
high up as necessary, and then the process can be cut through and the 
root extracted with the forceps. The wound does not present such a 
frightful appearance, and heals much sooner than when the gum has been 
cut through. A principle in surgery, where an operation is to be per^ 
formed exposing the bone is, when possible, to have enough muscle to 
cover the bone, and enough skin to cover the muscle. The reason for 
doing so is very plain. When the bone is exposed it becomes necrosed, 
ai^ then has to go through the tedious process of exfoliation before the 
wound heals, and where the muscle is exposed suppuration takes place ; 
but if one is covered with muscle and the other with skin, the wound may 
heal by first intention. 

I have described but three kinds of elevators. I use others, but not 
very often. Every operator has his own peculiar instruments, which, by 
practice, he can use better than any others ] but we can sooner become 
accustomed to a good instrument than a bad one. 



TOBAOOO. 

BY. W. W. TOWNSEND, D. D. S. 



In reading the April number of the Times, I found an article on 
" Tobacco and Teeth," by Dr. Young. It interested me the more, as the 
views expressed in regard to the effect of tobacco on the teeth, were so 
entirely different from my own ideas and experience. Dr. Young says 
that smokers and chewers never have sensitive teeth. Within the last 
few months an intimate friend called to have his mouth put in order. I 
found his teeth in pretty good condition ; all of the cavities small, but 
very sensitive — in fact the most sensitive teeth I ever operated upon. He 
was an inveterate " chewer and smoker." The majority of my patients 
who use tobacco have very sensitive teeth. 

I do not wish to defend the practice of using tobacco in any form, but 
only desire to be enlightened upon its effects on those organs which we 
labor to preserve. 

PBiLADSLPBii, September, 1W4. 
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DESTAL OABIES-rrS EFFECT OS THE OESEBAL HEALTH. 

BT GBO. T. BA&KEK, D. D. S. 
A paper read befor* the Penae/lTania Aisociatioa of Dental Burfeon*. 

Before considering the aboT6 Bubject it may be proper to consider what 
dentftl caries is, apd to what it is analagous. The last proposition may 
be answered bj stating that it bears a striking resemblance to mortifica* 
tiouy as seen on the soft parts, though differing materially from it in many 
of Its phenomena. In both we seie chemical affinities exerting their power, 
which previously were held in check by the life forces, but which now 
pass from the influence of physiological, to that of chemical laws j in 
both, nature doubtless attempts to arrest the dLsease, but it is rarely 
auccessfttl with dental caries, though it does occur in some instances. In 
mortification the disease is arrested by the obliteration of the yessela of 
the tissue, by plastic lymph, which forms a barrier between the healthy 
and unhealthy structures, so nature, where there is a strong constitutioB, 
makes the same effort to arrest decay by consolidating the dentinal tubnii 
with a calcarioos deposition. The correct reply as to what dental caries 
is, cannot so readily be answered, for upon this point some of the best and 
most enlightened minds differ greatly. One considering it due to chami* 
oal agents alone, others to inflammation, while others advocate what may 
be termed the chemico vital theory. The last named theory seems to be 
the most plausible as its attribute to the tooth, a predisposition to 
decay, in consequence of the absence of a healthy balance of its constilv- 
ents, whereby the power of resisting chemical agencies is lessened, and* 
therefore, if any exciting influences are present the tooth will decay. 

A disease, let it be situated in a tissue, organ, bone, or indeed any 
structure, may arise from some disturbance or unhealthy balance of ita 
own constituents. This may be seen in the teeth, and must be evident to 
every thinking dentist, for where the general health is not good, and the 
proper proportions of nutrient material are not carried to those structures, 
there will exist a predisposition to decay, which will be excited and 
developed by the presence of some foreign agent^ as aoid salivary secre- 
tions, or decomposing animal or vegetable matters. 

Diseased structures have also the power of exoiting disease in some 
other distant or neighboring healthy organ, by means of their vitiated 
secretions } by changing the blood from a healthy to an unhealthy fluid ; 
by retaining foreign substances, so that their presence will excite either 
local inflammation, or by decomposition and solution create an abnormal 
secretion, which will in turn act upon the organ itself, and in several 
other ways which might be mentioned. Several examples of those above 
cited are witnessed in dental practice ; thus may be mentioned disease of 
the psseous walls of the antrum, originating from the vitiated score* 
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tion of the lining membrane. The presence of thin secretion, if con- 
tinued for a length of time, will excite the inflamed membrane to throv 
out a more ezoessiye and less healthy secretion^ until by its pressure and 
presence a disease of the osseous walls will haye been excited. Another 
example may be witnessed in the teeth themselves ; thus the conformati<n 
of a tooth may be of such a character that food will accumulate and 
decompose upon or around it. If continued for a length of time, caries 
of the tooth will probably be the result ; this is particularly noticeable in 
those teeth that are close together, decay occurring on the approzlmal 
surfaces. The influence that is exerted upon all the organs and Btmo- 
tures, when one is considerably diseased, has been recognized by aU 
writers ; this is more particularly obseryable in some diseases than in 
others, thus we see the wasting and general loss of power in all structures 
in consumption, cancerous diseases, dyspepsia, Ice, This wasting is doe 
most frequentiy to an absence of the proper nutritiye agents of the blood. 
Diseases of the teeth, and particularly when they are in a carious oondi> 
tion, may induce systemic disturbances ; the most frequent are dyspepsia 
and neuralgia, though several other complaints have been mentioned. 

Harris relates a case where a person was declining rapidly with con- 
sumption, the disease, in his judgment, having its origin from the carious 
teeth and vitiated secretions of the mouth. Though it has been doubted 
that a due admixture of saliva is absolutely necessary for the healthy 
process of digestion, yet it must be admitted that abnormal salivary secre- 
tions must, sooner or later, affect the coats of tiie stomach, and thus 
modify the gastric juice. When there are a number of carious teeth in 
the mouth and the gums are inflamed, there will be a greater supply of 
saliva, as tiie product of the salivary glands is eliminated in greater 
quantity when there is any irritation of the mouth or adjacent structures j 
this saliva will, even when the person is not eatmg, pass into the sosopha- 
gas, and from thence into the stomach, where, in time, it may induce dys- 
pepsia. One fruitful cause of disease in any part of tiie economy is non- 
assimilation, and this is due to the fact that food is not properly prepared 
in the stomach, so that it will yield a due supply of nutrient material for 
the blood as it passes through the intestines. Diseased teeth, therefore, 
acting through the agency of abnormal secretions may affect the coats of 
the stomach so that food will not be fitted for the digestive process, and, 
as a consequence, dyspepsia, consumption, or general debility may be 
established. 

The term dyspepsia is most appropriate as shown by its definition — 
<< with difficulty I concoct, ^^ It Is not usual that dyspeptic persons will sed[ 
advice in its early stage of either the physician or dentist, as the disagree- 
able symptoms are believed to be some temporary disarrangement which 
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will soon pass away. The most prominent feeling is a sense of yague 
nneasiness in the epigastrium, which does not amount to positive pain, 
but is often described as more unpleasant as the person will strike him- 
self oyer the stomach or upon the side, in order to obtain relief bj a 
change of sensatbn. This feeling extends over the epigastric and also 
to the hypochondriac regions, to the chest especially, to the left side, 
and to the stomach and down the arms. When the stomach is empty 
the sense of uneasmess is greatest, but after eating there will remain a 
feeling of distension, weight and fullness. Besides those mentioned, 
there is occasionally a sense of heat, or burning, or gnawbg pain arising 
from yascular irritation, gastralgic pains and a sense of distension from 
flatulency or other causes. In most cases the appetite is more or less 
impaired, but in others it ia craving or perverted. Eructations of wmd, 
and regurgitations of food or chyme, are exceedingly common; these 
regurgitations are of the nature of a sour, bitter, or oily liquid. In some 
cases the liquid eructated, will be of the nature of a thin, watery fluid, consti- 
tuting the disorder known as pynaisj or water brash. There are many 
other symptoms, having their seat in other parts, dependent on derange- 
ments of the sUmiach ; the most prominent are perverted vision, tendency 
to low spirits, headache, giddiness, irregular pains between the shoulders, 
indisposition to exertion. These, with several other symptoms, may be 
present, but it is seldom that all occur, as they vary greatly with each 
individual. Where a person is dyspeptic the food which passes into the 
stomach remains longer than usual undissolved and sometimes is not di»* 
solved ; it then comes under the influence of chemical affinities. New 
substances are formed, among which acid and gaseous formations are 
prominent ; these are eructated into the mouth where the undigested food 
or its ultimate chemical product act as foreign bodies, exciting the teeth 
to decay. It is probable that dyspepsia more often excites caries in the 
teeth by means of acid eructations where there is a predisposition to 
decay, or where the nutrient quality of the blood has been modified ; 
but it must also be admitted that carious teeth may first induce dyspepsia, 
whioh, when established, will hasten carious action by means of acid 
erootations. 

Several dental diseases, so called, may be traced to dyspepsia. Thus 
neuralgia may and often does occur from reflex nervous action, the pain 
being referred to some of the branches of the flfth pair, while the real 
seat of irritation is in the stomaph. This arises frequently from undigested 
food, and this particular kind of neuralgia is seen in persons who are apt 
to indulge in die pleasures of the table, particularly late at night. The 
cause of this seeming transfer of pain ia apparent when we remember that 
the nerves of the cerebro-spmal and the great sympathetio nervous sys- 
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tern coalesce at certain points, thus accounting for the pain being trans- 
planted. No local remedies gire relief while the pain is excmtiating, and 
if the oyer taxed stomach is not relieyed serious results may he looked for. 
The neuralgic pain is hut one of the efforts of nature to awaken die 
sufferer to the importance of a knowledge and regard for natural and 
immutable laws which govern that wonderful and intricate process d 
digestion. 

The teeth may be affected in another way through the influence of 
dyspepsia which has become chronic. This has already been referred to, 
and it has been shown that, when the whole nutrient fluid is affected, the 
salivary secretions become abnormal, and the teeth prone to deeay. The 
nutrition of the teeth may also be preyented or arrested at an early tge, 
preyious to eruption through this difficulty. This is by no means a nre 
occurrence, and is seen daily in the puny haif-aliye children which abound 
in the courts and alleys of our large cities, and which swell so greatly tbe 
list of mortality. This is due, frequently, to impaired constitutions of 
parents, but may also be induced by improper food at an early iige — ^food 
which is unadapted to the wants of the tissues which are undergoing forms- 
tion. With the poor mother, who is obliged to labor for her dafly bread, 
it is often necessary to deprive the infant of the nutrient breast milk, and 
instead of the proper substitutes, food abounding in starchy principles is 
given, and, as a consequence, impaired digestion, which is dyspepsia, is 
induced ; the child, if it lives, grows up delicate, scrofulous perhaps, bat 
in either case with a dental organism weak and prone to early decay. Bnt 
not alone do we find these dyspeptic children confined to the eottages and 
tenements of the poor, they are to be seen in the houses of our wealthiest 
and roost aristocratic families ] for, be it known, that it is quite unfashiona- 
ble to nurse an infant, and, as a consequenoe, the young child is fed hj a 
nurse, who is most ignorant of the imperative wants of nature tliat a dne 
supply of nutrient material may be sent where ever and when ever it is 
demanded, and thus, in consequence of this neglect, dyspepsia is estab- 
lished, and the child's constitution is mined. But, to pass more partico- 
larly to the subject under consideration, the effect of acid secretions on 
the teeth must be admitted by all. The infiuence of acid on the teedi 
has received the consideration and experimental knowledge of such men 
as Westcott, Harrb and Richardson, and I had also the pleasure of pre- 
senting certain specimens, showing the effect of the different acids upon 
the teeth, at one of the former meetings of this Association, (1858.) It 
may therefore be considered that acid saliva, which, in its normal state is 
alkaline, is deleterious to tooth structure. The saliva of dyspeptic per- 
sons will usually present an acid reaction. The add may be either laetio, 
ae4»tio, or hydrochloric, either of which are .solvents to tooth tissue. I 
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have thus briefly drawn attention to the influence of diseased teeth upon 
the economy, and have also shown how the same disease, when established, 
may aecelerate and hasten carious action. The subject is one. almost 
inexhaustible, and deserves our earnest consideration. 

Pbilaobi^bia, September, 1864. 



DI800L0BED AND VEOBOSED TEETH. 

BT JAMBS ■ntUKAK, D. D. S. 

The general application of the term necrosis to all discolored teeth, 
changes its signification materially from the accepted definition. We 
understand in surgery, necrosis to mean death of the bone, in whole or in 
part. In the teeth we may have extensive discoloration, while the 
principal source of nutrition remains intact. In the other bones of the 
body, the dead portion is eventually thrown off, and the recuperative 
powers of nature are at once enlisted in replacing it with new bone. In 
the teeth this is never the case ; but, if the vitality of the nutrient tissues 
be destroyed in part, there is no recuperative power to renew the dead 
portion, but the whole tooth becomes involved and must be eventually 
expelled from the alveolus as a foreign body, unless, under proper treat- 
ment, the function of the remaining tbsue can be retained. 

Our profession, owing perhaps to its youth, lacks a suitable nomencla* 
tare to describe appearances ; while they possess a similarity to diseases 
iu other portions of the body are sufficiently dissimilar to warrant spis* 
oific terms. 

Necrosis, as it is understood in our profession, allows of such extended 
^plication that it is impossible to compare it with the death of other 
portions of the bony structure, though necrosis is essentially the same in 
both cases. 

With this comprehension of the term, as it is used, we may class this 
disease under two heads, partial and true necrosis. Of the former we 
have, 

1st, Destruction of the vitality of the pulp from any of the well known 
causes, as Irom blows upon the tooth, attacks of caries, &c. The subse* 
quent transfusion of the decomposed nerve tissue through a portion of 
the tubuli lying near the surface of the cavity of decay, giving the tooth 
a dingy blue appearance. This may occur in carious or in teeth where 
the nerve tissue has been deprived of vitality without external evidence 
of caries. 

2d, The more aggravated cases from the same cause, where the whole 
tooth has become so much discolored as to require active treatment for its 
removal. 
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And, of the latter, we have, 

8d, Teeth of a dingy yellow, with gume in an inflamed condition ; fang 
Tery much roughened *, tooth loose in the alreolus ; periosteum partially 
destroyed, accompanied at times with a continuous discharge of pus, 
though this is by no means always an accompaniment. 

Treatment, — The first class readily yields the dark color by cutting 
away the degenerated dentine, so that all that is requisite in such cases 
is to perform carefully this part of the operation ; fill solid with gold, and 
the slight shade of difference in color will pass unnoticed. 

The second class, the color of which runs from a light to a deep blue, 
presenting a very unsightly appearance in the mouth, requires more 
extended treatment. 

Before proceeding to give the mode I have adopted to remove the dis- 
coloration and restore the tooth, if not to its normal color, to render it, 
at least, presentable, it may be well to preface it with a word of caution. 
All this class of teeth hold disease, if I may so express it, in a latent 
form, liable at any moment from any undue excitation from a blow or the 
jarring consequent upon excavation, to arouse an inflammatory condition, 
which, if it cannot be made to yield to treatment, may result in alveolar 
abscess with its complication of difficulties. The plan I have adopted, 
proceeding with caution, is to first cleanse the cavity of decay, if there 
be one, if not, opening with a drill into the pulp cavity, and removing all 
the devitalized tissue therefrom ) extending the operation no further the 
first sitting. Treat with oreasote, allowing it to rest for twenty-four 
hours. The second sitting remove the decomposed tissue in the nerve 
canal, apply the creasote for a similar length of time, and at the next 
sitting fill the nerve canal at its junction with the foramen at the apex 
solidly with gold. The tooth is then ready for the bleaching process, 
which may be proceeded in without fear of unpleasant results. 

The practice generally adopted has been rather of a palliative, than of 
a positive bleaching treatment. Starch, magnesia, chloride of lime, &c., 
have each been recommended and used to remove the discoloration, but 
the success attending the implication has not always been commensurate 
with the labor expended. The first two act more in a mechanical way to 
displace the coloring matter contained in the dentine by the white parti- 
cles of the agent used. They possess no positive bleaching properties *, 
hence their use is tedious and unsatisfactory. Chloride of lime, from its 
well known bleaching properties, was resorted to. This article depends 
for its bleaching powers upon the quantity of chlorine combined with the 
lime, which will not act upon coloring matter unless set free, rendering 
it almost as inoperative as the two articles first named. To overcome this 
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dificulty, sereral years ago I introdaoed into my practice in snoli eases 
the presentation of a weak acid in connection with chloride of lime, libe- 
rating the chlorine to some extent and giving results so satisfactory, that 
I think its general adoption will result in rendering many unsightly and 
apparently worthless teeth yaluable for beauty and use. 

Chlorine is set free by all the acids, sulphuric acting with great rapidity. 
It is important in presenting an acid in connection with tooth bone, that 
it be done in a way that may not prove injurious. in the hands of the 
incautious and unscrupulous. Hence I have reduced the acid used, to 
the weakest possible form that will accomplish the result of disengaging 
the chlorine. We do not, as the CfClico. printers in their operations, 
require a strong bleaching powder. As all the acids act readily on den* 
Une, the choice, as far as the deleterious effects of an excess of any 
of them is concerned, is not of material consequence. I prefer in 
practice, tartaric acid reduced to a sharp sour or common vinegar, (acetic 
aeid.) They will either answer the end required. 

A variety of tests are used in chlorometry to ascertain the exact amount 
of chlorine present in a given quantity of bleaching powder ; but as such 
exactness is unnecessary for the object aimed at in this treatment, the 
operator may rest satisfied, as a general rule, with the chloride of lime 
procurable from the shops. Should it be desired to get an approximate 
idea of the strength of the bleaching powder, the old and simple indigo 
test will be found efficient. By it the strength of the acid necessary to 
UflC) to evolve sufficient chlorine, may be graduated. To a solution of 
indigo, unite as much chloride of lime as it will take up, add the acid to 
be used until all color is destroyed. 

The mode used to bring these two articles together in the tooth, is not of 
much moment. The plan I adopt, is to saturate a pledget of cotton with 
the acid, dip it in the powder and apply quickly to the cavity, sealing it 
with cotton and wax combined. The latter article I prefer to sandaraoh 
varnish for this purpose. The varnish uniting with the cotton and chlo- 
ride of lime, hardens it into a mass and prevents the full action of the 
bleaching process. This application I renew every day until the tooth 
has reached the desired shade. The greatest change of color will be 
perceptible the first twenty-four hours, the thinness of the cutting edge 
allowing the bleaching properties to make rapid progress. The discolora- 
tion at the cervical portion of the tooth, is the most difficult to remove, 
but as it is less conspicuous, it has not been my habit to wait until that 
is thoroughly bleached before filling the tooth. That process will be con- 
tinued to a limited extent after the application of the powder has ceased. 

The time required to bleach a tooth of this character varies in proper- 
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tion to its denaif J. From one to four weeks has been my experience. 
Under the most fayorable circumstances the operation is a tedions one, 
requiring great patience on the part of the opef ator. The remaneration, 
in a pecuniary sense, will, in the majority of cases, fall far short of the 
labor performed ; but that higher remuneration to the true professional 
artist— the daily increasing beauty, growing out of deformity, under the 
labor of hands and brain, is the sure and full reward. 

The teeth that most frequently come under our care are the lateral 
incisors, front incisors, cuspidati, and occasionally we meet with it in the 
posterior teeth. We frequently find the palatine fang of the 'superior 
molars exposed its full length and deprived of vitality. Excision, where 
the tissues remain in a healthy condition around the other fangs, may, in 
this case, be used with advantage. 

I recently examined a case of the second class of partial necrosis, 
treated after the manner detailed over a year ago. The two superior 
laterals very badly discolored, -of a bluish yellow tint. The disfiguration 
was of so marked a character, that the lady came with the expectation of 
having them removed. In ten days the case was dismissed with scarcely 
a shade of difference between them and the adjoining teeth. When 
examined, the teeth had improved in appearance, and were otherwise per- 
fectly healthy. 

The third class are more difficult to treat and promise poorer results* 
Their great liability to alveolar abscess and the uncertainty attending any 
attempt to restore them, render the effort one of doubtful utility , but, 
as no tooth should be condemned until all means to save have been 
attempted^ we are bound by our duty to the patient and the honor of our 
profession to make the effort. 

Where the case is not complicated with a discharge of pusy cleansiiig 
out the nerve cavities and cavity of decay, external application of astrin- 
gent washes, combined with the treatment as described under class 2d, 
may be all that will be required. Where there is a constant discharge 
of pus from fistulous openings in the gum, access to the seat of disease is 
accomplished readily through the nerve canal. If the foramen is not of 
sufficient size, a small drill will quickly enlarge it. The mode usually 
adopted to inject through th^ fang, is to wrap a small broach with cotton, 
using it as a piston. If this does not answer, recourse must be had to a 
small syringe with a discharge tube small enough to reach some distance 
up the fang. Creasote, or iodine dissolved in creasote, will be found very 
efficacious. Nitrate of silver in solution is also very beneficial, but great 
care must be exercised not to make the applications too frequent, or the 
symptoms may be aggravated. 
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ITS HISTORY, PROPERTIES J ITS COMBINATIONS f ORMINO HARD RUBBER, 
AND THE MANNER OF WORKING IT FOR DENTAL PURPOSES. 

BT B« WILDUAS, M. D., D. B. 8. 

[ContlBiMd from p. 158, toI. 1.] 

In forming hard rubber, it is essential that snlphnr, or sulphur in com- 
bination with some other substance, should be incorporated with caout- 
chouc. To this base is frequently added earths, metallic oxides, shellac, 
resin, pitch, bitumen, saw-dust, charcoal, &c,y for purposes of utility or 
economy, for articles of commerce, and some of the compounds vended 
for dental purposes are so loaded with earths, or metallic oxides, as to 
render them unfit for the use they are ostensibly designed. 

As the manufacturers of hard rubber compound are so very reserved as 
to its composition, little information can be gleaned as to its ingredients 
or proportions, except from their specifications of patents and from experi- 
ments. During the past year, I have mado numerous experiments in 
making hard rubber compounds, some of which have been successful, and 
in due time will be given to the profession. 

Nelson Goodyear, in the specification of his patent for hard rubber, 
dated May 6, 1851, says: In treating caoutchouc for this purpose, it is 
combined with snlphur, the best proportion being about equal parts, by 
weight, of each ingredient. By combining sulphur, in this proportion, 
with the caoutchouc, and subjecting the compound to the ouring operation, 
a hard substance will be produced} but a still better result will be 
obtained by the introduction of magnesia, or lime, or of carbonate or sul- 
phate of magnesia, or carbonate or sulphate of lime, or calcined French 
chalk, or other magnesian earth into the composition ] which case, the fol- 
lowing proportions will be found highly advantageous, viz : 

One pound of caoutchouc ; half pound of sulphur ; half pound of mag- 
nesia, or lime, or carbonate or sulphate of magnesia, or carbonate or sul- 
phate of lime, or French chalk, or other magnesian earth. 

The proportions specified in both of these compounds may be considera- 
bly varied without materially changing the result, but in no case is it 
desirable to use a much less quantity of sulphur than four ounces to every 
pound of caoutchouc. 

With either of these compounds just described, gum-lac or gum-shellac 
jiay be combined to great advantage, say in proportion of from four to 
eight ounces of gum-lac to every pound of caoutchouc. Rosin, oxides » 
or salts of lead or zinc, of all colorsf and other similar substances, both 
mineral and vegetable, may be added in small quantities to either of the 
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compounds for the purpose of imparting a polbh or a suitable color 
thereto, and for making the mixture work more easily ; hut no precise rule 
for these additions can be given ; nor, indeed, is it necessary, as the iajstc 
and judgment of the operator will he his guide in this particular. 

The compounds may be mixed by a masticating machine, (or bj any 
other means employed in the manufacture of India rubber compounds,) 
until the several ingredients are thoroughly incorporated. The mineral 
ingredients mixed with caoutchouc should be finely divided, and good 
results are produced by reducing them, before mixture, to an impal|>able 
powder. When mixed, the compounds are either rolled into sheets, by 
means of calendering rollers, or formed by moulding or other well-known 
processes into any desired shape. 

When thus rolled or moulded, the compounds are then to be *' cured.'' 
This is effected by exposing the compound to a high degree of artificial 
heat, using for this purpose cither steam^ hoi watery or hot air. The 
degree of heat to which the compound is to be exposed, and the duration 
of its exposure, will depend somewhat upon the size and thickness of the 
article -, but in ordinary oases, the heat should be raised to about 260^ or 
270^ F., and the compound exposed to such heat for about four hoars : 
as a general rule, however, it may be stated that the heat should range 
from 250^ to 300° F., and the time of exposure from two to six hours. The 
compound, by undergoing this heating or curing operation, will become of 
a hard stiff character, in many respects resembling tortoise shell, honi, 
bone, ivory and jet. 

In the specification of the patent of Charles Goodyear, jr., for improve- 
ment in plates for artificial teeth, dated March 4, 1855, he says : <<The 
best compound I believe to be one pound of India rubber, or gutta percha, 
or of the two combined in suitable proportions with half a pound of sul- 
phur, together with a suitable quantity of coloring matter. To obtain a 
suitable color, I mix with the caoutchouc or gutta percha, vermillion, 
oxides of zinc or iron, or any coloring substance that will stand the neces- 
sary degree of heat with the action of the sulphur. This compound, 
after having been moulded, is to be subjected to heat tor about six hours, 
and in doing so, I gradually raise the heat up lo about 230^ F., say in 
about half an hour, and then, unless there be a considerable quantity of 
foreign matter present, the heat may be raised, quickly as may be, to 
about 295°, otherwise I raise the heat more slowly, and retain the com- 
pound at about that temperature for the remainder of the six hours, and 
then allow the whole to cool down, when the process will be completed." 

For the edification of the admirers of pink rubber, I will give, in full, 
a specification of a patent, (copied from the English Oovernment Patent 
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Records,) granted to Riofaard Archibald BroomaD, Patent Agent, for 
improvement in preparing caoutchouc^ adapted especially far denial pur- 
poseSf (being a communication from abroad, by Corneille Lambert, Charles 
Gassinir Gobert, of Paris, France,) March 20th, 1861 : 

^ For the purpose of this invention, I treat the red caoutchouc of com- 
merce, and in the following manner : 

" First I soften the red caoutchouc bj dissolving it in sulphuret of 
carbon, ether, chloroform, or other solvent And according to the degree 
of solution to be obtained, the caoutchouc must be dissolved in a quantity 
of the solvent varying from about one quarter of the weight up to an 
equivalent weight of caoutchouc. 

f< Second. I introduce into the solution one of the following substances, 
ndphate barytegy of manganese^ of strontian^ of antimony^ calcined 
aluminay calcined or precipitated aileXy phoiphaie of lime^ or carbonate of 
baryta. These agents are used alone, or mixed with oxide of zinc. The 
object of their introduction is to reduce or tone down the red in the 
caoutchouc, and to cause it to assume a flesh-color tint ; sometimes a little 
carmine is added. The decoloring agent is introduced in about equal 
quantities, by weight, to that of the red caoutchouc. The product 
obtained by the treatment is in the form of a flesh-colored paste, of a con- 
sistency suitable for moulding of dental pieces, and other articles to be 
manufactured. When the paste is required to be more supple and mallea- 
ble, a small quantity of ordinary caoutchouc in solution is added. 

*< Third. The dental piece, or other article, having been moulded from 
the paste, prepared as before described, requires to be solidified. This 
operation takes place in a closed vessel, where the temperature is raised 
to from 300 to about 335^ F. After an exposure of about half an hour, 
the caoutchouc will be found hard, and at the expiration of three-quarters 
of an hour, it will be found to have acquired all the hardness necessary. 

<< Caoutchouc prepared in the ordinary manner would require to attain 
an equal degree of hardness, at least one hour and a quarter. 

« The flesh color will be improved by exposing the piece, or other 
article, either directly or in an alcoholic bath, to solar rays for a period 
varying with the intensity of the light." 

Owing to the press of matter, I am unable to give, in the present num- 
ber, the results of the experiments to ascertain the quantity of solid or 
earthy matter in the difierent samples of rubber offered for dental pur- 
poses ', but I will here remark, in all of the samples of English pink 
rubber, I have found forty-eight per cent, of earthy matter — a quantity 
sufficient to render it so weak as not to be reliable for dental purposes. 

T« Bl OOVTISVIO. 
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DEFOBMITT OF ABTinOIAL TEETH. 

B7 0. H. BOOLiaiOir. 

The defonaity of artificial teeth may seem to yon a queer snbjeet to 
engage the attention of any one, much less a dentiat of seventeen years' 
experienoe, but I hope to be able to throw oat a few suggestions that will 
have at least a practical bearing upon the subject, and serve to call the 
attention of abler pens to a much-needed reform in the manufactore of 
artificial teeth and their adaptation to the mouth. The great mass of 
mankind are ever eager for something better than kind Providence fovored 
them with, and attempt to reverse the laws of nature to suit their own 
fiincy, and in this way create all manner of deformities snd their usual 
train of misery. This may be the tesult of what is called refinement, but 
more probably from the lack of it, for it is certainly not very much to the 
credit of those who ought to know better to do that which gives deformity 
to the grandest work Gh)d ever created. We live in a world where every- 
thing we behold has the finger of decay upon it ; our own bodies, the 
noblest of all created works, have decay written on every member, and 
we are often called to battle with disease in all its varied forms, and make 
repairs to keep our frail bark afloat until ihe appointed day for its final 
destrvction shall have coaae. Bat the manner of making these repairs is 
a sulject which presents many diffionldes, and the faithfiil dentist has his 
full share to contend with. Now in the departments of repairs, in which 
the dentist acts a prominent part, is that of supplying the loss of the 
natural t^eth. To this end, it is expected, (as in other matters of his 
profession,) that he will use his best endeavors to imitate nature, and 
cestore the natural expression of the face, regardless of the notion the 
patient may have. The dentist should know what class of teeth is best 
adapted to the person requiring them, yet how few have the manhood to 
do as their better judgment tells them. Were they to adopt such a course, 
and then say to the manufacturer, keep your white mechanical teeth and give 
us teeth that, are copies of Qod's own work, and my word for it the result 
will be satisfactory. It may be said that copies from one mouth will not 
answer lor another. Very true, there would probably be individual cases 
where a slight variation would be necessary. But I claim that there is 
variety enough in cq>ies that can be made from nature to supply its 
defects. This can be proven by comparison. The worst deformity of 
most artificial teeth is their studied regularity and over-polished surfiMC, 
whioh at once stamps them as false. This is done by the manufacturer to 
suit the eye of the dentist, whose desire for such teeth, (if they are smaUj) 
is only equaled by his eagerness for customers. It is not an uncommon 
thing for some dentists to buy a dozen sets of teeth, all of one shade 
and size, and use them all without regard to age or complexion, and when 
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he gets Uiem used np, gets more of tbe same sort. He may wish them to 
▼ary a little in leDgdi, bnt wants them stMlt and white. 

Now I say this comes from a false taate, both of dentist and mannfao- 
tnrer. The general pnblie know bnt KtUe of what they really want or 
need in the dental line, and if a dentist is honest, and wishes to give his 
patrons the full benefit of his art, he will find bnt little trouble in getting 
the great majority to concede to his yiews in regard to how the woric 
should be done. 

Another great defect in most artificial teeth is the narrowness of the 
incisors, especially the io/ero/, which, by being too narrow, derange the 
articulation of the entire set, especially if it is an artificial upper one 
inserted to match natural under teeth. In most cases the cuspidati of 
the upper will ride upon the under one, when the proper position for it is 
between the under euspidati and the first bicuspid, and unless the dentist 
takes much pains in grinding the euspidati with small wheels, (which, I 
regret to say, few will do,) the articulation will be anything but good. I 
am satisfied, from experience, that teeth can be so made as to avoid, in a 
great measure, the difficulties referred to, and giye a more natural expres- 
sion to the face. The gums as well as the teeth add much to the general 
appearance of false teeth. In most teeth made in sections the gum is 
very smooth, and on a perfect curve, instead of being irregular as it is in 
nature. I for one am willing to take nature for my pattern. 

0X70RD, N«w Tork. 

FSOOEEDIHaS OF DEHTAL 800IETIE8. 

BT 0. K. PKBCK, D. O. S. 

American Dwital Assopiation. 

The Association assembled at Grant's Hall, Niagara Falls, on Tuesday, 
July '26th, 1864, and was called to order, at 11 o'clock, A. M., by the 
President, Dr. W. H. Allen ; Dr. J. Taft officiating as Secretary; The 
credentials of delegates representing the following Associations were then 
received: 

Society of Dental Surgoonsof the City of New Tork; Massachusetts 
Association of Dental Surgeons; Pennsylvania Association of Dentad 
.Surgeons; Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery; Brooklyn Dental 
Association ; Indiana State Dental Association > Mississippi Valley Den- 
tal Association; Central New York Dental Association; Connecticut 
Valley Dental Association ; Northern Ohio Dental Association ; Western 
New York Dental Associatiott; Hudson Valley Dental Association; 
Merrimac Valley Dental Association ; Odontographic Society of Penn- 
sylvania; Ohio Dental College Association; Iowa State Dental Society; 
Philadelphia Dental College ; Western Dental Society } Chicago Dental 
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Society; New HaveD Dental Society ; Pittsburg Dental Association; St 
Louis Dental Association ; Buffalo Dental Association ; Michigan Dentil 
Association ; Cincinnati Dental Association ; Albany Dental Association. 

The number present, including permanent members and delegatesi was 
eighty-eight, (88.) 

!rhe following gentlemen were elected to serre the Association iof 
the ensuing year : 

Prtaident — Dr. J. H. McQuillen, of Philadelphia, Penna. 

Is/ Vice President— Jh. C. P. Fitch, of New York, N. Y. 

2d Vice President — ^Dr. H. Benedict, of Detroit, Michigan. 

Corresponding Secretary — Dr. G. W. Ellis, of Philadelphia, Penna. 

Recording Secretary — Dr. J. Taft, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Treasurer — Dr. I. J. Wetherboe, of Boston, Mass. 

The retiring President, as well as the President eleet, made good and 
timely renuurks ; after which, several letters were read from absent mem- 
bers, all indicating an interest in the Association. 

Dr. McQuillen, chairman of the Committee on Dentists in the Army, 
made a report which was adopted, and the committee continued. This 
subject, as well as those of the following papers, occupied much time ; 
many members participating in the discussions, which were extended and 
instructive. 

Papers upon " Dental Pathology and Surgery," from Drs. Atkinson 
and Flagg ; one upon << The Liability of Adult Teeth to Decay," from 
Dr. Cheesebrough ; one upon << Treatment of SensitiTe Dentine," from 
Dr. Marshall ; one upon << Reosteogenesis," from Dr. Pease : one upon 
<< Articulation and Articulators," from Dr. Bonuill ; one upon ** Materials 
Suitable for Artificial Base," from Dr. John Allen. 

The reports of the committees were made by the following gentlemen : 
upon Dental Education, Dr. McQuillen; upon Dental Literature, Dr. 
Fitch ; upon Dental Chenustry, Dr. Buckingham ; upon Local Societies, 
Dr. Tafk. 

The following report, made by the Nominating Committee, was adopted : 

Committee of .Arrangements — Drs. W. W. Allport, E. A. Bogue and 
J. C. Dean. 

Committee on Publication— Dtb. J. Taft, O. W. Ellis, J. F. Flagg, L 
J. Wetherbee and C. W. Spalding. 

Committee on Prize Essays — Drs. C. N. Peirce, I. Forbes, F. N. Sea- 
bury, Charles Sill and A. C. Bawes. 

Committee on Dental Physiotogy^Drs. W. W. Allport, C. P. Fitch 
and C. W. Spalding. 

Committee on Dental Chemistry— Dtb. Geo. Watt, T. L. Buckingham 
and H. A. Smith. 
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CommMu on Denial Pathology and Surgery — Drs. J. F. Flagg, W« 
H. Atkinson, W. A. Pease, J. Gheesebrongh and O. S. Allan. 

Committu on Operative Dentistry — Dts* J. F. Johnston, W« H. Allen 
and A. 0. Coleman. 

Committee on Mechanical Dentistry — ^Drs. John AUen, B. T. Whitney, 
L. P. Haskell, £. A. Bogue and W. H. Eames. 

Committee on Dental Education — Drs. James Tajlor, L. D. Shepherd 
and Thomas Wardle. 

Committee on Dental Literature^^DrSn T. P. Abell, W. P. Horton and 
J. H. McQuillen. 

Committee on Voluntary Essays — Drs. C. P. Fitch, H. Benedict and 
S. B. Palmer. 

After the transaction of much other important and interesting business, 
the Association adjourned to meet in Chicago, on Tuesday, July 25, 1865. 

American Dental Oonrention. 

The Convention assembled on Tuesday, August 2d, 1864, in the 
Supreme Court Room, Detroit, Michigan, and was organized with the Pre- 
sident, Dr. Taft, in the Chair ; after which, the gentlemen present, from the 
following States, came forward and signed the Constitution : 

Michigan, 31 \ New York, 12 ; Pennsylvania, 9 ; Illinois, 6 ; Ohio, 6 ; 
Canada, 5 ; Missouri, 3 \ Massachusetts, 2 \ Indiana, 1 ; Iowa, 1 ; Ken- 
tucky, 1 'y Tennessee, 1. 

The election of officers being in order, the following gentlemen were 
chosen to serve the Convention for the ensuing year : 

President — Dr. W. W. Allport, Chicago, Illinois. 

Vice President — Dr. H. F. Bishop, Worcester, Mass. 

Recording Secretary — Dr. G. W. Ellis, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Corresponding Secretary — Dr. W. H. Allen, New York, N. Y. 

Treasurer — Dr. H. Benedict, Detroit, Michigan. 

The President elect, on being conducted to the Chair, made a few per- 
tinent remarks. 

The address of the retiring President was replete with interest and 
instruction. 

After the reports of the various committees, the first subject under 
discussion was <« The best means of improving the practice and elevating 
the profession of dentisty.'' This called forth an intereetii)g discussion, 
opened by Dr. Taft, and participated in by Drs. Atkinson, Spaldingi 
Perkins, Magill, Peirce, Bishop, Robinson and McCollum. 

Papers were read from Drs. G. T. Barker and Wm. H. Atkinson on 
Aniesthetics ; the discussion upon this was quite extended, calling forth 
remarks from Drs. Buckingham, Gerry, Spalding, MagiU, Corbb, Forbes 
and Ellis. 
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Upon motion, the snbjeet of << Extraoting teeth ; when it should be 
done and when not ; the best instmments for the purpose, and the snbae- 
quent treatipent when any ia required," was taken up, and opened by Dr. 
Magill ; he was followed by Brs. Bishop, Perkms, Robinson, Taflt, J. Ward 
Ellis, Peiroe, Overhalser, Forbes, Gerry, Allport, Kulp and Atkinson. 

The discussion upon absorption of alveolar prooess, causes and treat- 
ment, filling teeth, the relative value of different materials, and the mode 
of operating in difficult causes, was quite extended, interesting and 
instructive, and partioi{Mited in by many of the members present. 

Communications were read from Drs. A. Hill, S. J. Cobb and B. Wood, 
followed by interesting remarks from many present, upon mechanical 
dentistry. 

Some time was consumed with an instraotive clinioal demonstration 
by Dr. Atkinson. 

The following gentlemen constitute the Executive Committee for the 
ensuing year : 

Drs. Taft, Peirce, Forbes, Bobinson and Atkinson. 

The following resolution, offered by Dr. MagtU, was adopted : 

WhereaSj In the opinion of this Convention, business will bo more 
promptly accomplished by the preparation of papers upon regular subjects 
of discussion, than by extemporaneous effort. 

Resolved^ That we request of those who intend to meet with us in the 
next Annual Convention, to examine carefully the subjects offered, and, 
to the best of their ability, prepare well-digested articles, confining them- 
selves carefully to the subject under discussion, and to forward sueh 
papers to be read in Convention, in case they cannot attend in person. 

The following resolutions, offered by Dr. Allport, were adopted : 

Whereas, In the opinion of the American Dental Convention, no less 
than two years' pupilage in the office of a competent dentist, and atten- 
dance upon two full courses of lectures in a Dental College, will qualify 
an individual to practice dentistry properly ; therefore, 

Resolvedy That practicing dentists be requested not to receive students 
into their offices for a less time than two years ; and, under no circum- 
stances, unless they will agree to attend lectures in and be graduated 
from a Dental College, before entering upon the practice of the profes- 
sion. 

Resolved f Xhat the people should require of all those who hereafter 
enter upon the practice of the profession, that they shall have received 
a diploma from a Dental College, as the first requsite for public confidence 
and patronage. 

Upon motion, the Convention adjourned to meet at White Sulphur 
Springs, Ohio, on Tuesday, August 1st, 1866, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 
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tC^In laying brfone our readers a synopsis of the ptoceedhigs of tli« 
American Dental Association and American Dental Convention, we mnoh 
regret the necessity which oompels ns to give so meagre a report, leaving 
out, as we have done, the discussions which should be read by every prac* 
titioner. To those who desire to see a more extended account, we would 
refer them to the «< Dbntal Cosmos," to which we are indebted for onr 
synopsis. In so doings we oannot refrain from acknowledging our indebi* 
edness, in common with the profession, to the Publisher of that journal 
for his persistent efforts, regardless of expenditure, in giving to the read«> 
ing dentbts so full a report of the proceedings of these yearly gatherings* 
We take pleasure in acknowledging the reception of a beautiful speci* 
men of a carboniied tooth, iir which the different tissues are clearly 
traceable, from Dr. J. D. Wingate, of Beilefonte, Pa. From Dr. J. 
H. Hatch, of California, a east of a mouth, with two well-formed bicus- 
pids turned on their axis, and standing side by side across the alveolar 
ridge. Also from Dr. £. W* Robbins, of New BrUDswick, N. J., a well'^ 
calcified pulp of a cuspid tooth, some teeth representing various abnor- 
mal conditions, and a deciduous molar, prematurely extracted, with the 
crown of the permanent bicuspid lying firmly within its fangs, a condition 
which should deter every one from extracting these teeth until the presence 
of their successors shall indicate the necessity. 

We take pleasure in recognizing the interest manifested in the Dtxh- 
TAL Times by members of the graduating Class of the Pennsylvania 
College of Dental Surgery. In the present issue, we publish communica-^ 
tions from three of the last year's graduates, which, we think, will well 
repay a careful perusaL 

In conversation with Dr. John Allen and his associate. Dr. Colton, 
* few days since, we learned that out of the great number of patients to whom 
they had given the nitrous oxide gas in the last six months, eight hundred 
and ninety-four (894) had, within five minutes after the operation, written 
on a roll, prepared for the purpose, their name, residence, and the number 
of teeth extracted ; most of them had also given the sensation experienced, 
which was ** entirely free from all unpleasant symptoms." Query : can any 
one, familiar with the administration of ether or chloroform, give so good a 
record? 

We have received from Lindsay & Blakiston, publishers, a copy of 
their Physicians' Visiting JList, for 1866. Also, their catalogue of Medi* 
cal, Dental and Scientific books. These gentlemen pay particular attention 
to this branch of business, and keep constantly on hand a full assortment of 
works in every department of Jiedidney Surgery and the collateral sciences, 
which they supply to order, by mail or express, at cash prices, o. K. p. 
6 
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%r'*'^>>. ^-O \ Session, 1864-1865. 

.^% "V ^^ ^#^y nsylvania College of Dental But* 

%^ . ^. %,^ ff,^ r, and eontinue until the firtt 

'''' 4/ "•^'/^ '^'•/, '•^ be delivered each day 

^^'*'''',, ^"'^v,^ "^ y The Dispensary and 

^ time, where ample 

nractical part of 

tors, who are 

.ring Ootober, 

^e delivered, and 

Saturday afternoon. 

•re delivered each week, 

A synopsis of the manner 

d found under the head of the 

.verage time of three hours each day. 

spent by the student in actual practice. 

operating rooms are furnished with twenty 

^ command the best light, and all the appliances 

ad use. To these chairs the students are assigned 

.^in hours are fixed for each member of the class to 

at is required to j^ovide his own instruments, (except those 
ing,) and to operate with them. He is expected to keep them 
.ct order, and for that purpose is provided with a table in which 
J can be locked up when not in use. As the operations performed at 
ue OoUege are entirely gratuitous, a superabundance of patients -invari- 
ably present themselves. 

In the mechanical department every process known in the profession, 
which has any value to the mechanical dentist, is fully taught; and 
reeeipts of valuable compounds are freely imparted. All the conveniences 
are at hand in the Laboratory for the preparation of metals, manufacture 
of teeth, (single and in blocks,) mounting, etc. ; and the student is 
required to go through all the neoessary manipulations connected with the 
insertion of artificial teeth— from taking the impression to the thorough 
oMStniction of the denture, and proper adjustment of it m the mouth of 
the patient. 
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In addition to the ftcaitiea afforded by the College for a thorough course 
of instruction in the theory and practice of Dentistry, the celebrated 
hospitals and clbics of the city constantly enable the student to wiUiess 
Tarious important surgical operations which are highly interesting and 
mstructiTe. The medical and surgical clinics of the Bleckley Hospital, 
in particular^ one of the largest eleemosynary establishments in the world, 
are open to Medical and Dental students, free of charge. The staff of 
this institution is composed of some of the most eminent physicians and 
surgeons of Philadelphia. 



COURSE OF LEOTXJIIES. 



OHEMISTBT AITD METALLTTBaT. 

The course of instruction from this chair will commence with the con- 
sideration of the imponderable substances. 

The laws that govern the imponderable bodies will next claim attention, 
with some notice of symbols or chemical notations. Individual elements, 
and the compounds resulting from their combinations, will then be con« 
sidered. Organic chemistry will receive its full share of attention. 

The course will be illustrated by diagrams and such experiments as can 
be performed before the class. 



DEHTAL PHT8I0L0QT AST) OPEEATIVE DEFTISTBT. 

The lectures in this department will embrace the Physiological Ana- 
tomy of the teeth, general and microscopical, in addition to a minute and 
careful description of the various operations performed by the dental prac- 
titioner. 

The microscope, models and diagrams, will be employed in illustration. 

At the Clinic the incumbent of this chair will also demonstrate before 
the class the various operations described in his course of lectures. 



MEOHAKIOAL DEHTISTBT. 
The instruction from* this chair will embrace the entire range of manip- 
ulations legitimately connected with the laboratory, arranged in two divi- 
sions — Mechanical Dentistry proper, and that to which has been applied 
the appellation of the Plastic department. 
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I. Mechanical deniUtry proper mil include everything appertaining to 
the oonstruotion of dental substitutes, passing through the different stages 
of preparation, from taking the impression, to the completion and proper 
adjustment of the case in the mouth, conjointly with features, expression 
of countenance, enunciation, etc. It will likewise embrace the metallurgie 
treatment of the various metals employed, the preparation of plate and 
wire, the alloying of gold, together with the alloys used, as well as those 
designated as solders. 

II. This division will comprise all that appropriately belongs to the 
manufacture of porcelain or mineral teeth — single teeth, block-work, con- 
tinuous gum-work, vulcanite, etc. The materials, their preparation, 
compounds and uses, will be specially regarded. 

All new inventions, modifications, and improvements, in this branch of 
the art, will in place receive due attention and investigation. 



FBINOIPLES OF DE9TAL SUBQEBT AND THEBAPEUTIOB* 
The lectures delivered from this chair will embrace General Pathology, 
Dental Pathology, the Pathological Relations of the Teeth to other parts 
of the System, together with a minute description of all special diseases 
that have any relation to Dental Surgery, or of interest to the Dentist. 

They will also include a careful examination of therapeutic agents and 
their general application. Their indications in the medical and surgical 
treatment of diseases of the mouth, both idiopathic and symptomatic, will 
be fully illustrated, and also the general hygienic rules and principles 
which come within the province of the practitioner. 



AVATOHT AlTD PHT8I0L00T. 

The instruction in this department will embrace a plain and compre- 
hensive view of the structure and functions of the Human Economy. The 
valuable anatomical preparations of the incumbent of this chair, (consist- 
ing of Papier Maohe manikins, models in wood, drawings, wet and dry 
preparations,) will enable him to fully illustrate hia course. With the 
same object, vivisections on the lower animals will also be employed. 

The special relations of this branch to the wants of the dentist will be 
kept steadily in view, and such descriptions of the natural history, micro- 
scopical structure, connections, &c., of the teeth, as their importance 
demands, will be given. 

The great facilities for the study of practical anatomy, to be found in 
the city of Philadelphia, obviate the necessity of providing a dissecting- 
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room in the College. For the usual fee of $10» the student can have 
aooess to one of Beverai well-ordered and wdl-supplied disseoting-rooms. 



BEGULATIOKS. 



The candidate must be twentj^ne years of age. He must have studied 
under a private preceptor at least two years, includiog his course of 
Snstmction at the College. Attendance on two full courses of lectures in 
this iDStitution will be required, but satisfactory evidence of having attended 
one full course of lectures in any respectable dental or medical school, will 
be considered equivalent to the first course of lectures in this College i five 
years' practice, inelnsive of the term of pupilage, will also be considered 
equivalent to the first course of lectures. The candidate for graduation 
must prepare a thesis upon some subject connected with the theory or 
pnotice of dentistry. He must treat thoroughly some patient requiring all 
the usual dental operations, and bring such patient before the Professor of 
Operative Dentistry. He must, also, take up at least one artificial case, 
and after it is completed, bring his patient before the Professor of 
Mechanical Dentistry. He must, also, prepare a specimen case to be 
deposited in the College ooUection. The operatkma must be performed, 
and the work in the artificial oases done, at the College building. He must 
also undergo an examination by the Faculty, when, if found qualified, he 
shall be recommended to the Board of Trustees ; and, if approved by them, 
shall receive the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. 



TEXT BOOKS AITD WOB£S OF BEFEBBVOE. 



Wilson's, or Leidy's Sharpey.& Qaains' Anatomy; Carpenter's Physi* 
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STEAM FBE8STTBE DT VULOANIZEBS. 

BT A. LAWBBKCB, M. D. 

In the hope that a few *^ practical hints " upon the snhject of steam, as 
applied in the vulcanizing process , may be acceptable to the profession, I 
will endeavor to give them. I may premise, by suggesting that, although 
the dental profession are not expected to turn engineers, en masse, yet not 
only they, but all others who attempt to generate steam, at high pressures, 
should do so with a full knowledge of the agent which they are produciug. 
Presuming dentists to be uninformed upon this subject, does not, neces* 
sarily, imply a want of professional education, for until within a few years 
there has been no necessity for research, or even a thought, in this direc- 
tion. The introduction of vulcanite, however, has not only revolutionized 
mechanical dentistry, but compelled us to use steam, whether familiar 
with it or not ; and vulcanizing is now done daily at a required pressure 
doubly sufficient to propel the largest steamship afloat. It may be 
inferred, from what has thus far been advanced, that we have to deal 
with a monster whose persistent eflbrts for liberty can be held in check 
only by the strongest prison walls and the utmost vigilance. To the 
further consideration of the subject, it becomes important to inquire 
whether the vulcanizers now most in use are sufficiently strong to resist 
the force applied. From experiments made at the Franklin Institute, it 
was found that the tensile strength of wrought copper, one inch square, 
at a temperature of 302% is 80,872 lbs., and at 892'', only 27,154 lbs. 
Now it will be found, by mathematical calculation, that at 820°, the 
usual vulcanizing point, it is about 30,000 lbs. The published tables, 
however, give 34,000 lbs. as the tensile strength of wrought copper, but 
it must be borne in mind that the latter figures are based upon experi- 
ments at a much lower temperature than that under consideration. Most 
vulcanizers are now made of sheet copper, one-sixteenth of an inch in 
thickness, and, agreeable to the foregoing facts, have a tensile strength 
of 1,875 lbs., and one of four inches in diameter will not sustain a pres- 
sure of more than 150 pounds per square inch, or a temperature of 363°. 
7 
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Let US next asoertain what force of steam is exerted upon the boiler, 
within a short range of temperatures. We find, by the tables of Haswell, 
King and others, that at 320 + ^, the pressure is 85 lbs. ; at 324+^, 90 
lbs. ; at 328 +°, 95 lbs. ; and at 332^, it is 100 lbs. per square inch. 
These figures I have verified bj a steam gauge connected with my own 
Yulcanizer, and which I now use in preference to the thermometer, as I 
consider it more convenient, safer, and less liable to accidents. Practical 
engineers concur in the opinion that a force of not over one-half the 
sustaining capacity of the boiler can be safely applied. Now, then, if the 
vulcanizers, of the diameter previously given, were made of sheet copper, 
one-eighth of an inch in thickness, they would be capable of sustaining a 
force of 298 lbs. per square inch, and at the temperatures attained in 
practice, might be regarded as comparatively safe. Of course, it must 
be understood, that the thickness of metal should increase with the 
diameter of the boiler, when designed for a given pressure. 

Having given the statistics, little remains to be said, except, perhaps, 
to call in question the expediency of jeopardizing our lives every day in 
the week for the paltry sum necessary to furnish a trifle more of metal to 
our vulcanizers. The cost of manufacturing, aside from the stock, would 
sot be enhanced. It may be urged that vulcanizer explosions are of very 
rare occurrence. Admitted, but therein consists the wonder, for it is not 
.surprising that a few are << blown up," but that more or all are not. The 
vulcanizer is nothing more or less than a small boiler for generating 
steam, and in its use we should so regard it, for the fact that it is small 
does not deprive it of liability to the same accidents, or some of them 
at least, that larger ones are. We recoil, with a certain degree of 
apprehension, from the presence of the large marine boiler, carrying from 
twenty to forty pounds of steam, while we sit down before the small 
vulcanizer with as much nonchalance as to a cup of old Hyson. The 
difference is only as between the one hundred pound Parrott gun and the 
pocket pistol. Steam is easily managed so long as it is managed, its 
control being dependent upon certain well-established principles, a 
departure from which cannot safely be indulged in, unless, indeed, one 
wishes to enjoy the extreme felicity of an aerial journey at the expense 
of all earthly ties. However agreeable it might be to others, to see their 
own heads kiteing it through the air, I must confess that I have no 
unconquerable desire to participate in any such amusement. I do not by 
any means wish to be regarded as an alarmist ; but there is, most certainly, 
a limit to the resisting capacity of the boilers we use, as is the case with 
those intended for other purposes. Suppose the bulb of the thermometer 
.gets slightly fractured, and, the accident not being discovered, the 
wuloanizer is put to use, what then ? If the damage is slight, the merOQiy 
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may still be made to rise in the tube at high temperatures, but will Bot 
truly indicate the full heat or force within. Some time ago I had some 
difficulty in producing a desirable shade in my vulcanite work — it was 
too dark, as is the case when over-heated — and I came to the conclusion 
that the gum had deteriorated in quality. Other samples of gum were 
tried, and at varying lengths of time, yet with the same result. No 
defect could be discovered in the thermometer by the naked eye, but a 
microscope revealed a slight crack in the bulb, and the mystery was 
solved. But what force of steam was produced during these almost 
despondent trials ? Although my vulcanizer would safely bear a pressure 
of one hundred pounds per square inch, I concluded to use a steam gauge 
for the future, and now feel a security in its use positively refreshing. 
The gauge I use is that manufactured by the American Steam Gauge Co., 
No. 44 Exchange street, Boston. 

Considering the further continuation of these remarks undesirable, at 
this time, I leave the subject to the reflection of any who may think it 
worth their attention. 



OAOUTOHOUO. 

ITS HISTORY, PROPERTIES ; ITS COMBINATIONS PORMINO HARD RUBBER, 

AND THE MANNER OF WORKING IT FOR DENTAL PURPOSES. 

BT B. WILDMAN, If. D., D. D. S. 

[Continued from p. 75, toI. 2.] 

In the specification of the patent of H. H. Day, for improvement in 
preparing and vulcanizing India rubber and gutta percha, dated June, 
1857, he asserts, by his process, very thick pieces of rubber may be 
vulcanized uniformly hard and solid throughout their entire substance. 
To accomplish this object, he mixes << with the matter, when prepared for 
being vulcanized, a substance which will prevent the spongy or cellular 
character, by absorbing the sulphur gases as fast as generated. The 
material which is proposed to be employed for effecting this object is, by 
preference, ordinary pipe clay, (alumine,) but other substances, capable 
of absorbing the gas, may be employed. The gum may be prepared for 
vulcanizing in the following manner : One pound of purified India rubber, 
or gutta percha, having been mixed with eight ounces of sulphur, (subli- 
mate,) in the usual manner, eight ounces of alumine are added to the 
mass, taking care to have it distributed evenly throughout. This mass 
may now be vulcanized in from four to seven hours at a temperature from 
280^ to 300», F., in the ordinary manner." 

<< Articles of any great thickness, and requiring to be made hard and 
equally solid throughout, can thus be produced with facility, inasmuch as 
all the gases evolved by the sulphur will be rapidly absorbed by the 
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alumine, or other equiyalent absorbing agent employed. In this manner, 
balls four inches in diameter, which do not expand perceptibly when taken 
out of the mould, may be made, and when cut will be found to be 
uniformly dense and compact throughout." 

In an experiment made with a mixture, compounded as above, a light 
brown-colored rubber was procured, hard and compact, but not so tougb 
as when merely sulphur and caoutchouc were used. 

1 have given a few of the great number of mixtures patented for making 
hard rubber to throw some light upon their general character, although 
some of the most objectionable have not been noticed, yet they do not give 
us much information as to what are the compounds vended for dental 
purposes. To obtain a knowledge of the value of these compounds, I 
have performed numerous experiments, analytical and synthetical, some 
of which I will relate for the benefit of the profession, trusting it will 
stimulate others to enter the field of research. 

In the experiments to ascertain the quantity of fixed matter, the first 
was made by my attention being directed to a dark pink rubber by its 
great specific gravity, 2.188. Whose make it was I do not know. One 
hundred grains of this rubber was brought to a white heat to expel all 
the volatile matter ; it left a white ash weighmg sixty grains. Taking 
into consideration the sulphur and vermillion which were volatilized, it 
would leave but a small percentage of caoutchouc in the composition. 

Second. Two speoimcDS of English light pink rubber, obtained from 
different sources, the maker's name not known, each produced forty-eight 
per cent, of white earthy matter. 

Third, A specimen of English pink rubber, made by Ash & Sens, 

marked No. 1 ; this, as above, gave forty-eight per cent, of a yellowish- 

white earthy matter. The ash retained the original shape of the rubber. 

Fourth, A specimen of English deep red cubber produced six per 

cent, of a dark ash or cinder. 

Fifth, A specimen of Di£fenbaugh's red rubber gave sixteen per cent, 
of dark compact cinder. 

Sixth. A specimen of the American Hard Rubber Co.'s rubber, sp. 
gr., 1.572, yielded five per cent, of dark compact cinder. 

Seventh. A specimen of dark red rubber offered in the market for 
dental uses, made by whom I do not know, as the modesty of the maker 
would not permit him to give to the public his name. This yielded four 
per cent, of dark ashes. Although this rubber had less fixed matter than 
either of the preceding, it was very inferior in quality, and contained in 
its composition a large proportion of asphaltum, and was worthless for 
dental purposes. 

To ascertain if there was any free mercury in the A. H. B. Co.'s rub- 
ber, or any evolved by the decomposition of the sulphuret during vuloa- 
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nization, in the bulb of & tnbe, about a foot long, was placed some rubber *, 
the tube was then bent in the form of a retort, and the open end drawn 
out upwards to a capillary point. The end of the tube containing the 
rubber was placed in a bath of paraffin and vulcanized for one hour and a 
quarter at 320^ F. ; the opposite end was kept cool during the operation 
to condense the mercury should any come over. The result of this, and 
several similar experiments, as no trace of mercury could be detected, 
free sulphur was sublimed and condensed in a small quantity. 

Caoutohouo may be mixed with sulphur and the coloring matter, by 
being passed between steam heated rollers, or the caoutchouc may be 
first reduced to a pulpy state by some one of its solvents, and the sulphur 
and other substances then mixed with it ; in either case the sulphur and 
coloring matter should be ground very fine, and the whole thoroughly 
incorporated together to ensure a sati^aotory result. 

For experimental purposes the latter method can be readily practiced 
by any one. Of the solvents, ooal naptha, or benzine, readily reduces 
the caoutchouc to the proper consistency) but after being mixed, and the 
solvent is evaporated, the rubber is dry and does not pack well. Oil of 
turpentine leaves the rubber somewhat adhesive and in a good condition 
to pack. Therefore I have found it a better plan to soften the caout- 
chouc in oil of turpentine, or in equal parts of naptha, or benzine, and 
oil of turpentine. When the coloring matter is ground in oil, the caout- 
chouc may be softened in naptha, or benzine, and it will pack well, but I 
am inclined to believe the 6il injures the hardness and polish of the 
rubber. After the materials are well mixed, they may be spread on a 
glass plate with a spatula, and allowed to remain until the solvent is 
evaporated. In these experiments the best Para rubber was used, the 
time and temperature in vulcanizing the same as for the A. H. E. Co.'s 

rubber. 

A, — Caoutchouc, 48 grs. 

Sulphur, 24 

This gave a dark brown rubber, strong and tough, and received a good 
polish. 

B, — ^The same proportions as A. In this case the caoutchouc was a 
pure article, nearly colorless and translucent. Kesult — color and proper- 
ties the same, showing that the natural color of hard rubber is a dark 
brown. 

C. — Caoutchouc, 48 

Sulphur,.. , 24 

Bed Oxide df Iron, (Rouge,).. .36 
This is one of the many mixtures, and the best, to ascertain the color- 
ing effect of iron. Result — color, black red, and after exposure to the 
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rajs of the sun in alcohol produced a dark red, much darker than the 
Co.'s rubber. The texture was good. 

Numerous experiments were tried to ascertain the quantity of vermil- 
lion necessary to overcome the natural brown and produce a red color ; 
the following mixture may be set down as the lowest : 

D. — Caoutchouc, 48 

Sulphur, 24 

Vermillion, 36 

This produced a good strong compact rubber, closely resembling the 
Co.'s. Some mixtures made according to this formula were darker, 
others lighter, owing to the different varieties of vermillion used. To 
bring it to a bright red it would require about equal proportions of caout- 
chouc and vermillion. 

E, — Caoutchouc,.. .48 

Sulphur, 24 

White Oxide of Zinc, 30 

Vermillion, 10 

This, after being placed in alcohol and exposed to the rays of the sun, 
produced a pink similar to the English ; texture good, but not so strong 
as 2). 

To test the coloring power of white oxide of zinc, the following results 
are given : 

Gny, F, Lighter, G. Light Dnh, H. 

Caoutchouc,.. .: 48 48 48 

Sulphur, 24 24 24 

White Ox. of Zinc, 18 24 36 

The effect of the oxide of zinc was not developed until after the action 
of the sun in alcohol. 

The following formula will produce a jet black. Ivory black is pre- 
ferable to lamp black for giving a good color. 

/. — Caoutchouc, 48 

Sulphur, 24 

Ivory Black, 24 

To obtain a yellow, chrome yellow was tested ; it gave a slate color, 
the chromate of lead being decomposed by the sulphur. King's yellow 
gave satisfactory results ; this being sulphuret of arsenic, it is inadmissi- 
ble for dental purposes. 

J, — Caoutchouc, 48 

Sulphur, 24 

King's Yellow, 36 

This, like all the light colors, requires to be placed in alcohol, and acted 
upon by the rays of the sun for its development ] it then gives a bright 
yellow. 
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A very pretty mottled substance for bandies, &o.y may be njade 
by packing together small pieces of these different bolored mixtures, and 
after being vulcanized, treating as above described to bring out the colors. 

To color rubber, three points are essential. First, the color must 
remain unchanged at the heat required for vulcanization. Second, it 
must withstand the action of sulphur at this temperature ; and third, suf- 
ficient quantity must be added to overpower the natural brown of vulcan- 
ized rubber before the effect is produced ; hence all highly colored rubber, 
or where the brown is widely departed from, must, by its being loaded 
with so much color or foreign matter, be weakened ; in proof of this, I 
have found no other mixture possessing strength and toughness equal to 
that made of simply caoutchouc and sulphur, (j1.) 

The following table gives, very nearly the percentage of caoutchouc 
contained in the preceding formula. 

Cftoutchone. Sulpbar Vermillion. PtrtR in. 

^.— Brown, 60! 33^ 100 

D.— Red, 44. 22 33 99 

Ox. Zinc. 

i:.— Pink, 42J 214 9 27 100 

F.— Gray, 534 26J 20 100 

G.— Lighter Gray,. . .50 25 25 100 

H^_-Drab, 44 22 33 99 

I Tor J Black. 

/.—Black, 30 25 25 100 

Orpiment. 

/.—Yellow, 44 22 33 99 

White Earthy Matter. 

English Pink, 24 12 18 48. 102 

The calculation for the component parts of the English pink rubber is 
based upon the method patented for making it given on page 75, the 
quantity of fixed matter it is found to contain, and taking the formula D, 
as the composition of red rubber. It will be found, upon examination of 
this data, that if there is any error in the quantity of caoutchouc given 
to the English pink, it is in its favor. A glance at the above table will 
at once show its great inferiority to either the brown or red for dental 
purposes. 

Caoutchouc being the cement which binds the whole together, if in this 
or in other composition which contain it in a small proportion, any sub- 
stance prejudicial to the system should enter into its composition, (and in 
the patent above referred to such substances are recommended,) its weak- 
ness of texture would render it liable to produce injurious effects by its 
susceptibility to abrasion in the mouth. 

[T« ■■ COMTIICVID.] 
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HAEiira AHD Fonrriira nrsTBUHEirrs. 

BT GSO. B. SNOW, D. D. S. 

In the operative department of dentiatrj, much depends npon the pos- 
session of instruments of the proper size, shape, and temper, and, if not 
actually indispensable, it is still of the greatest importance for the dentist 
to be thoroughly acquainted with the leading steps in their manufacture, 
and to be able to repair and alter them to suit his views. The smaller 
instruments used in dentistry are very liable to be broken, and that, too, 
at times when the accident may be a source of great inconvenience, if not 
annoyance. I think the chances of such accidents are much diminished 
if the owner tempers them himself, and is therefore better liable to judge 
of the amount of strain they will bear. My object in this essay is not to 
recount the steps in the manufacture of all kinds of instruments, but 
merely those with which every dentist ought to be acquainted. 

The first requisite in the manufacture of instruments, where great 
hardness and elasticity are expected, is that they be made of the best of 
steel. Among the varieties of this alloy, if I may so term it, that which 
is known as cast-steel stands pre-eminent for these qualities. It is also 
more homogeneous in its texture than any other variety. It is made by 
melting the crude, or blister steel, casting it into ingots, and afterwards 
hammering and rolling these ingots into bars. Good steel should present 
a fine grain, free from flaws, when broken. That which is in bars of a 
flat or square section is better than round, from the more thorough con- 
densation which can be given to it. It is important that the square sec- 
tion be preserved in the working of steel, or any metal, under the hammer. 
While it is kept in this form, the blows of the hammer tend to condense 
it, but when it is permitted to assume any other shape, as rhomboidal, for 
instance, the tendency of a blow upon it will be to slide the particles upon 
one another, and will soon break up the texture, and fill the bar with flaws. 
In forging steel, great attention should be paid to the heat, which should 
not be permitted to go beyond a cherry red. If it is carried much beyond 
this, the steel will be overheated, or, as it is commonly called, burnt. 
The precise nature of this change is not very plain, but the change itself 
is sufficiently obvious. If a bar of steel in this state is compared with 
one that has not been overheated, it will be found to have a larger, coarser 
grain than the other, and to have lost its tenacity ip a great degree, so 
much so that it is no longer capable of keeping a good edge. Steel in 
this state may be restored in a measure by repeatedly heating and ham- 
mering until nearly cold. 

As steel comes from under the hammer it is hard enough to be 
very destructive to files, from the condensation which it has undergone 
'It is therefore best to anneal it. This is generally done by bringing it 
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to a red heat, and then placing it in a bed of some non-conducting 
material, such as pulverized charcoal, lime, or plaster. It is not 
important what this material is, as its only object is to retain the heat as 
long as possible. 

There is another way, more particularly applicable to pieces of con- 
siderable size, which is known as << cold-water annealing." The article 
is brought to a red heat, then placed in some dark place, and suffered to 
oool graduaUy until it ceases to be luminous ; it is then plunged mto cold 
water. It will be seen at once that this way is much quicker than the 
former one, but the result may seem, at first, rather paradoxical -, but if 
we consider the process of tempering, we shall see that the explanation is 
perfectly simple. In tempering hardened steel, we gradually raise the 
heat, and cause it to pass through various gradations of color, until we 
oome to the one denoting the degree of softness we require. As the 
temperature of the steel is raised, the softer does it become, but on being 
again plunged into water, the hardness is not restored, unless we have 
raised it to a red heat. If, therefore, we plunge it into water, at a tem- 
perature just below that which will just suffice to harden it, we may 
expect to find it as soft as it can be made. Again, if the extremity of a 
bar of steel is brought to a red heat, and plunged into water, the line 
between the hard and soft portions of the bar will be found very narrow. 
I might almost say the change was instantaneous. Very small articles of 
steel are annealed with difficulty in the common way, as the air abstracts 
the heat from them so quickly as to harden them. It is best to envelope 
them in some non-conducting material, and bring them to a red heat, and 
then suffer them to cool gradually* The next step in the manufacture of 
an instrument will be shaping it with a file ; but, after the process it has 
already been through, it will be found covered with a hard scale which is 
very destructive to files. If there are many pieces to be filed, it will be 
advisable to place them in a <^ pickle" of dilute acid, to remove this scale. 
They may then be filed with more ease. A coairse file may be used until 
they are nearly of the desired shape, when it should be exchanged for a 
finer one. Means should then be taken to get rid of the file marks altogether, 
and to leave the instrument perfectly smooth and bright, as it is much 
easier to discern the proper color in hardening and tempering. 

If excavators are to be made, they next require bending and bringing 
to an edge. If the bend is to be the flat way of the steel, it is best to 
flatten and then bend it, and vice versa. They should be then trimmed 
up with a file, and brought into the shape desired. 

Pluggers have almost always serrated points. In the old method of 
using gold foil, where no dependence was placed on its adhesive property, 
these serrations were useful, as they rendered the instrument less liable 
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to slip, and gave it a better hold on the foil when it was to be carried to 
the bottom of the cavity. But in the method of using foil which has 
come into use within a few years past, these serrations are not only useful, 
but indispensable. It may be well, before we describe the different ways 
of serrating pluggers, to consider, for a moment, what are the requisites 
of a good instrument. It is of the greatest importance in using foil, or 
crystal gold, where dependence is placed in part, or entirely, on its adhe- 
sive properties, that the surface of the gold, as condensed, should be 
kept perfectly rough, and, on this account, the end of the instrument 
employed should contain a number of points, approaching, as near as may 
be, to mathematical exactness. It is also necessary that they be very 
acute. The importance of this may be shown in the diminished useful- 
ness of an instrument that is too soft, where the points have become 
slightly dull. 

Where the gold is very adhesive, as in using annealed gold, for instance, 
this is an important requisite to a good instrument. But where the 
foil is used without any preparation, it is also of importance, although 
perhaps not equally so, that the instrument be so formed as to condense 
the gold quickly and without cutting it to pieces. This point seems to be 
lost sight of sometimes, as we often see points formed by means of two 
series of grooves, one on each side of the instrument, and running obliquely 
towards each other, thus forming not only a row of points, but also an 
edge extending from one point to another. In such an instrument, the 
tendency will be, instead of gathering the gold together and condensing 
it, to force it apart and cut it to pieces, and though such results may not 
be so apparent, they are still produced to an extent varying with the 
adhesiveness of the gold, and the operator who succeeds well with such 
an instrument may thank the excellence of his material more than that of 
the instrument. The form of serration with which I have been most 
successful, in my rather limited experience, is that which is formed by 
bringing the instrument to an edge, then passing a file directly across the 
edge to form it into points. 

I use a " flat oval" separating file, with a safe side, almost exclusively 
in serrating instruments. As it gets dull, I grind off the edge on the 
safe side at a slight bevel. It will then form a notch which runs as near 
an angle as possible. But the great advantage of using this kind of file 
is the facility with which the serrations can be regulated, if necessary. 
I often " lay them out," as it might be termed, by rubbing the instrument 
across a rather coarse file, but I prefer to finish them with the file above 
described. 

It is generally the best way to make the serrations with the instrument 
straight, and bend it as desired afterwards. They are then ready to be 
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tempered. It is advisable, as a preparatory step, to cover the instrument, 
as far as it is to be heated, with some flax, to protect it from oxidation. 
Soap answers the purpose perfectly, and is always at hand. Prussiate of 
potash is highly recommended for this purpose, and it is said that a lower 
heat is required to harden the steel when this is used. The instrument, 
after being so coated, is to be brought to a red heat, and then plunged 
into water. If there are many to be hardened, a bath of red hot lead is an 
excellent and quick way of doing it. Where the blow-pipe is used, the 
shank of the instrument should first be heated, then by carrying the 
instrument obliquely with the flame, the point may also be heated. Care 
should be taken not to overheat the steel. After being hardened, the 
instrument should be brightened with some fine powdered spar, flour of 
emery or emery paper, and is then ready for tempering. 

It often requires some acquaintance with the qualities of the steel of 
which the instruments are made, in order to secure the exact temper 
desired. Steel varies in hardness according to the degree of carboniza- 
tion it has undergone. As a general rule, our instruments require to be 
brought to a dark straw color at the cutting edges, the rest of the har- 
dened part of the instrument should be brought to a blue, or spring, tem- 
per. It is generally advisable to hold a piece of cold iron against the 
part of the instrument that is to be the hardest, as it will partially con- 
duct away the heat, and suffer the blue color to come nearer the point than 
it otherwise would. Small excavators Often require a spring temper for 
some distance up the shank, to prevent their bending. The best way I 
have found to temper them is first to temper the cutting part. Then 
placing a drop of water on a piece of cold iron, and holding the cutting 
part in it, the remainder of the instrument may be drawn to the temper 
required. 

BvwfALOf N. T., December 1 1864. 
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BY D. K. BOUTXLLB. 
Reftd befor* th^ MerrlmM Valle/ Dental ABweiaUoo November 3d, 1804. 

Were we to assert it to be the duty of every man who offers himself to 
the public as a dentist, to be properly qualified for that position, and then 
to perform all operations that come under his treatment to the best of his 
ability, and always to recommend just such as he sincerely thinks for the 
best interest of his patients, would be, simply, to affirm that every dentist 
ought to be an honest man. And that he is responsible for the effect or 
non-effect of his operations, will not, perhaps, be questioned by any. 

But that the dental profession is responsible for the condition of 
the teeth of the whole community, whether the individuals composing 
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that eommunitj all come nnder our special mtnipulations or not, and 
that it is the duty of our profession, eventually, to do away, almost 
if not entirely, the necessity of the dentist at all, may not be so 
apparent to every mind. To these points I propose to call the attention 
of this meeting for a few moments. 

Is any one startled at the idea that we, as a profession, are responsible 
for the condition of the teeth of that part of the community who never 
call on us for our services or advice, and who seem to have very little, 
if any appreciation of the value of these organs, and quite as little idea 
of the means necessary for their preservation, let me aak him, who is 
responsible for the education, or non-education, of the rising generation! 
Is it that generation itself, or the one preceding it, which is already 
able, in some degree, to appreciate the benefits of education f Who is 
responsible for the health of a city or community? Is it the mass of the 
people, those most effected by disease when it sweeps through their ranks f 
Or is it not rather the Board of Health, the government, and the more 
educated class, who are better able to understand the causes that produce, 
and the means that prevent disease. 

It is not enough that the physician is able to cure the specific cases of 
a contagious or epidemic disease that come under his treatment. But if 
he be a true man, a true physician, is truly imbued with the divine spirit 
(rf the healing art, he bends his mind to discover the specific causes, and 
then not only the means of cure Vat also the means of prevention. And 
not only will he do this, but, when he thinks he has found it, he does not put 
bis light under a bushel, nor lock it up in his medicine case, nor yet alone 
in his own brain ; but he publLshes it to the world. He lets his light 
shine. He not only lets it shine but he makes it shine. He enforces it 
upon the public mind by precept upon precept until he gains attention, 
and thereby educates the people on that special subject. 

What a glorious example, in point, has the world in the case of vacci- 
nation, as a prevention of small-pox ; and yet, were that left to the masses 
who are to be benefitted by it, to execute, without the continuous efforts 
oi physicians, and governments and scientific men, the name of Jenner would 
be forgotten and the art of vaccination become unknown, except to a few, 
and they would keep it to themselves. Even now, when its benefit is so 
fully shown by the experience of the world, whenever that terrible scourge, 
small*pox, visits any locality, how many are surprised by its attack, not 
having availed themselves of the benefit of the great preventive. 

Now who is responsible for all this neglect! We say the physician, 
scientific men, the educated class, those who should, and must be the 
educators. He who, by thus educating the public mind and thereby pre- 
venting whole communities from falling victims to some fiell disease. 
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although the world at large may not even know what he has done for it, 
has really done a greater service than he who has cured a hundred specific 
cases and thereby gained for himself great renown. 

Again, the philanthropist in his labors of love and benevolence is not 
content merely to pluck here and there an individual from the fires of 
intemperance^ the dens of vice and pollutiony or the chains of human 
bondage, as brands from the burnings nor yet, even to save whole classes 
of erring and wrong ones 

« WhoWft lUppod io Ur«'B too ilippory ptthS)" 

or been crushed beneath the cruel heel of oppression, and place them 
baek again in society, though scathed and scarred by the burning hells 
through which they have passed ; but he studies to devise some means to 
save whole generations from the temptations, the falls and the evils which 
others have experienced, and thereby prevent the very necessity of reform 
and of reformers. When he thinks he has discovered the means which, 
if used, may aooemplish the end he has at heart, he does not hoard them, 
merely to speculate upon in his own mind, or with which to regale a friend 
and help him to kill an otherwise idle hour, but he goes to work. He 
sends out a Gough and a Hawkins to preach temperance ; a Coles to 
preach and write and publish the abominations of tobacco ; a Thompson, 
a Phillips and a Douglass, to thunder in the ears of community the deep 
damnation of human slavery. And so of all the evils he attempts to 
reform. He enforces his thoughts with all the powers of reason, 
eloquence and wit which he can command. He publishes tracts, books, 
periodicals and newspaper articles, and sends them forth broadcast among 
the people, and by every means in his power he seeks to educate the 
public mind and the public heart, upon the subject he has in hand. 

Think how tibe Pilgrim Fathers of our own New England steadily, 
earnestly and persistently infused their thoughts into all around them, 
and thus moulded the character of our most cherished institutions. 
Bee how the institutions of New England are moulding the character and 
destiny of this vast republic. And ye who can discern the signs of the 
times, behold how this republic is yet to shape the character and 
destiny of the world and give it the glorious light of freedom. The 
world is ready to receive light and knowledge and freedom whenever these 
benefits are presented in sufficiently bright colors to attract its attention, 
but it never goes after them. The electricity of the universe is not per- 
ceived by the multitude except when it flashes on us in the form of light- 
ning accompanied by 4ie reverberating thunder. The besotted inebriate 
ia content to grovel in his swinish condition, with no attempt to free himself 
from the horrible pit and the miry olay of intemperance, till some friendly 
hjuid is stretched out to him and some kind voice whispers in his ear that 
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the fire of manhood is not jet wholly ezlingoished. The hond slave 
mulishlj tofls for his oppressor without a thought that he can be anything 
better. He does not seek the knowledge which might make him free. 
But tell him he is a man and you cannot hold him longer. Yon must 
take your heel off his neck. All the light, intelligence and knowledge 
in the world are preserved, and increased and difiiised bnt by the earnest, 
persistent and energetic efforts of those who possess them, to teach them 
to others. And dentistry, the art of preserving the human teeth for all 
the purposes for which they were designed, is no exception to the general 
rule. 

We are aware that there is a class of persons outside the profession 
who look upon dentists as a sort of necessary evil that must be endured, 
and dentistry as a kind of professional torture to be dreaded more than 
toothache. They think dentists a sly curious sort of genius who have 
some wonderful secret of their own which they would not divulge for 
the world, for fear people's teeth would decay no longer and their 
craft would be spoiled. They suppose the great object of the profession 
to be, to produce all the dental business possible. Consequently,. when 
driven by toothache or deformity, dreaded more, they apply to a dentist ; 
they sit down in his chair with fear and trembling, not so much for 
the operation they wish him to perform as for fear he will perform some 
operation on their teeth that shall destroy them, that he may have the 
opportunity to make them a new set some other day. They feel no con- 
fidence in him. They only employ him because compelled by circum- 
stances, and he is the only man who has the instruments and knows the 
witchery of their use. Every dentist knows how disagreeable it is to 
operate for such patients, fie knows they distrust him, and knows, too, 
that they distrust him because ignorant of his true interest as well as 
their own. Why is it that so many persons get such absurd ideas of 
dentists and dentistry ? Simply because on no other subject of half so 
much public worth is there so much public ignorance as on this : and we 
regret to be compelled to say it is not confined to the low, or those sup- 
posed to be ignorant people, but we find it in all ranks of society, even 
among scientific men. Yes, even among the medical profession there is 
only now and then a man who appreciates the subject sufficiently to realiie 
that it is a matter of importance enough to attract the attention of any 
man of sufficient capacity to fit him for a doctor. 

Now who is at feiult for all this ignorance and want of appreciation 
of this branch of surgery? We say the dentist. We would not be 
understood to say, that here, in the Valley of Merrimao, we find an iga<^ 
rant community. Far from it. Scotland's poet said that <* a ploughman 
is not to be deemed an ignorant man because he knows not how to read, 
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if he knows how to plough." And so we would say that people are not 
to be considered ignorant because they are not versed in every profession, 
if they are well informed in their own. Yet we cannot help thinking it 
very desirable, as well as useful, that the ploughman should possess some 
intelligent ideas of a great many other things besides ploughing. And 
one of them should be the nature of his own teeth, their use and abuse. 
So that when we speak of the want of knowledge on this subject we do 
not mean to say, or imply, that we practice among an ignorant people, 
but simply that there is a great want of information relative to this branch 
of science. And why is t^is so ? Why are there so many who under- 
stand so little of their true interest, relative to dentistry and dentists? 
Simply because the means of knowledge on this subject have never been 
presented to them. How can they learn without teachers, and who shall 
teach them if dentists will not ? 

And this brings us back to our starting point, that the dental profes- 
sion is responsible for the condition of the teeth of the whole community, 
and that it is our duty to educate the public in this branch of knowledge. 
And now, my brothers, how shall we meet this responsibility ? Shall 
we go on content merely to patch up the defective teeth which are 
presented to us for treatment, and supply artificial substitutes in place of 
those which are entirely gone ? Shall we be content with patch-work 
and artificial appliances, without making an effort to regenerate society 
on this subject, with the hope that the world may one day present a 
better dental aspect, with less need of the services of the dentist than at 
present ? Every dentist well knows that a large proportion of the cases 
presented to him of defective and ruined teeth are the result of the 
patient's own carelessness and want of proper attention to those organs. 
This neglect and mismanagement is chiefly occasioned by the absence of 
the requisite information. It is true there is a vast amount of matter 
printed on the subject of dentistry, but most of it is adapted to the 
reading of dentists rather than the common reader, and, besides, is only 
published in books and journals which, from their expense, never find 
their way, to any considerable extent, into the hands of the public, and, 
if they should, they would be little better than nothing, being too 
voluminous, too much lumbered with useless speculations, too much chaff 
for the wheat. The mass of the people will never have patience to sift it 
out. They need something by which they can get at the true grain at 
once, some concise and definite instructions. We do not propose to make 
dentists of every one, because we would have them understand some- 
thing of dentistry, any more than we would have every body preachers, 
because all should know something of religion » and theology; but we 
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woald simply give all such general infonnation on this subject as shall 
be of practical use in directing them as to what they shall do» and 
what avoid for the presenration of their teeth. How much more agree- 
able it always is for the dentist to operate for patients who have some 
intelligent idea of what should be expected of him and his operations 
than it is for those who have sot ; and how perplexing it often is to work 
for the latter class. They simply understand that a tooth is a tooth, and 
a dentist is a fool if he cannot preserve one as well as another. They 
know toothache is toothache, and they do not think much of a dentist 
who cannot apply some medicine that will cure it, no matter from what 
cause, or what is the condition of the painful organ. They are aware 
that their teeth are decaying, but say they will ^< wait awhile and then 
have it all done up at once." They do not understand that a tooth filled 
at the proper time is any better for them than if delayed until but a 
fragment of it remains. When they have been to the dentist, and had 
their teeth filled, and afterwards neglected them entirely, they cannot 
understand why they are not as well preserved as those of some other 
persons whom they know, and who are particular to keep the teeth per- 
fectly clean, and the fillings bright and pure. 

One great object which it seems to us merits the attention of the dental 
profession, is to educate the public mind in dental matters. We do not 
propose, gentlemen, at the present time, to offer any definite plan for the 
accomplishment of this object. Our purpose has been simply to call 
attention to it, hoping that you will give it such thought and action as 
you may think the importance of the subject demands, rather than that 
of the feeble and bungling manner in which we have presented it may 
indicate. 

Dr. Allport, of Chicago, with the assistance of some other dentists at 
the West, contributors to his journal, is doing something in this direction, 
by publishing and distributing a little journal on popular dentistry, called 
«« The Peoples' Dental Journal." To us this seems at present one of the 
best and most efficient means within our reach. We need have no fears 
that any amount of dental information possessed by the people will lessen 
the practice of any well qualified and efficient dentist while the necessity 
for his services exiifts ; but the opposite is true. The less inteUigenoe 
there is, the less attention is given to the teeth, and the less credit the 
dentist receives for what he does. It is for our interest, as well aa our 
patients, that all the information possible be diffused among the people 
with whom we praotioe. 

Mavohistib, N. H., KoTtBlMr $, 1SC4. 
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IHPOBTANOE OF THE TEETH. 

BY J. H. ALLKX. 

In reyiewing the importance of those organs from which the science of 
dentistry has originated, we cannot stop short of that wide range which 
embraces the whole structure of man. 

By the influence of those substances which the teeth are intended to 
modifiy and render fit for nutrition, we have consequences induced of a 
serious character in proportion to the neglect of mastication, the nature 
of the substance introduced into the stomach, and the constitutional 
peouliarities of the individual. Many articles of food are of such a 
nature as to incite, when introduced into the stomach in an unprepared 
state, the severest irritation ; it is therefore necessary for the teeth to 
remain in their normal condition. From infancy, nature directs attention 
to their importance by the prominent symptoms which mark their develop- 
ment, and accompany the process of dentition through more advanced 
stages. An obvious correspondence exists between the appearance of the 
teeth and the development of the digestive powers, which is sustained by 
the immediate sympathy and dependence of the latter upon them. As 
these organs refer to a more substantial aliment than the stomach of the 
infant is capable of digesting, it is reasonable to infer that their successive 
appearance corresponds, at every period, with the condition of the stomach, 
to which they bear such an intimate relation ; any interruption, therefore, 
of their integrity must implicate the stomach, and involve consequences 
proportionate in some degree to the extent of their morbid condition, and 
the length of time such condition has existed. These organs are seldom 
referred to as the original agents in the production of morbid affections, 
yet it is but a rational inference, sustained by the laws of cause and 
effect, to refer to them and improper mastication many of the complicateo 
evils which afflict mankind. 

Dyspepsia, often induced by the habit of hurried mastication, affords 
sufficient evidence of the dependence of the stomach upon the teeth, and 
the necessity of their proper use. The hasty and imperfect mastication 
of a single meal is often repelled by the stomach, and each error pro- 
claimed by symptoms most serious — errors which frequently lay the foun- 
dation of diseases which medical skill may fail to eradicate. Thus 
we have an instance of their importance, in the consequences which 
attend their imperfect employment, either through neglect, diseased con- 
dition, or total absence. Some eminent men have attributed such import- 
ance to the stomach, as to maintain its isolated agency in the origin of a 
majority of the diseases by which man is afflicted. Now, if this organ 
possesses an influence so direct, how important must be the nature of the 
substances introduced into it, also the condition of the teeth by which 
8 
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such substances are rendered either pernicious or useful, and which 
are to become, by their proper or improper preparation for digestion, 
the agents of health or disease. Persons who have lost their teeth 
masticate imperfectly, causing slow digestion, the gastric juice acting 
with difficulty upon food not finely comminuted. 

The science of dental surgery claims an importance far beyond that 
associated with the personal convenience or appearance of the individual, 
in which limited view it is often regarded by the transient suffering or 
partially deformed. In its powers of reparation, it is of vast importance 
to the health, consequently the happiness of man, and it claims that 
power which rejuvenates the countenance, and secures to the individual 
immunity from many physical maladies. 



QUAOE DEITTISTS IS THE WEST. 

BT H. SCOTT, IC. D. 

When we speak of the « West," from our sanctum in the beautiful city 
of Lancaster, our thoughts are projected over the wide prairies, rivers 
and cities from five hundred to two or three thousand miles towards sun- 
down. <* West," then, is a relative term, and we use it because, of 
course, the numerous readers of the Times, along the seaboard and 
through the trans-AUeghany States, cannot separate, in their minds, 
Ohio, Indiana, &c., from the " West." Nevertheless, we are in the habit 
of thinking the State of Ohio to be an old State, a very great and wealthy 
State, and so it is. It has also many beautiful towns, and cities, and 
institutions, comparable with any on the continent. But to ^ our subject. 

I cannot think that a faithful portraiture of " quack dentists in the 
West " will be productive of agreeable feelings in educated men of our 
profession, or profitable to any body ; yet the picture may, by contrast 
with the present status of dental science, show « from whence we have 
been digged ^^^ and reveal the advances that have been made in surgical 
and mechanical dentistry within the last quarter of a century. 

I have not the means of knowing whether the older States, lying east 
of the mountains, have been infested with that class of peddling scoundrels 
which have overrun the West within my time ; if they have, I can only 
say " Good Lcrd^ have mercy on " their patients. But I must condense, or I 
shall exceed the limits I intended. I will select a few examples from a 
few scores of quack dentists whom I have known. 

When I settled in Lancaster, twenty-three years ago, a dentist had 
just left. He had been in the place a few months, and^ being a genius, 
had done a large amount of filling. Out of some two hundred of his 
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fillings, whioh I subsequently removedy I did not find over a dozen (and 
they were small ones) that were not two-thirds or three-fourths tin foil, 
the surface only being gold. His fillings were well enough put in to stay 
there, but the cavities were not prepared. He received the price of gold 
fillings for them all. 

A preacher, who has been dismissed from his circuit, set up dentistry 
in this county. He carried his kit in a tin box, and rode in a sulky. 
He did not leave a house in Fairfield county unvisited, and picked up a 
good deal of money by his impertinent diligence. His outfit consisted of 
an old-fashioned turnkey, about three pairs of iron forceps, some files and 
steel excavators, a vial of crude mercury, a pill- box filled with silver 
dust« some tin foil, and a few pivot teeth. It is sixteen years since, and 
his wake is clearly visible yet, from the wholesale destruction of human 
teeth. He finally whipped his wife and fled. 

An << accomplished " old gentlemen went from ohair-making to the 
counter, and afterwards, when adversity had overtaken him, proclaimed 
himself knight of the forceps, at about the age of sixty. He plugged 
eight teeth one morning before breakfast, and, as he told me, got eight dol- 
lars for it. The same teeth were re-filled by myself one year later. This 
old man deserved no reproach for wrong intentions, he had simply under- 
taken to do that which his age and qualifications made it impossible for 
him to do ; that was all, and there are many to be found like him. But 
he is gone to his rest ; peace to his ashes. As a citizen, he left a good 
name. 

An insignificant boor, who had patent rights to cure cancer, scrofula, 
syphilis, &c., carried with him also an equipment something like him of the 
sulky, and runs a career somewhat like him, except that he is still 
tolerated in the community. This fellow actually got permission, by calling 
at residences in the country, to fill some molars that I had long before 
refused to fill, and whioh the fears of the patients had not allowed me to 
extract. Twenty-four hours after his visits, in some cases, brought the 
suffering victims to my ofiice, when, after removing the teeth, I found the 
tin foil, or amalgam, impinging upon the exposed pulps. The lesson, 
though expensive, was salutary to the girls, in pushing them to get rid of 
some worthless teeth that should long before have been extracted. There 
ia some good evoked from almost everything, whether intended right or 
wrong, but this cannot be allowed as an argument in favor of quackery 
in anything. This fellow is one of a set of unscrupulous scamps who 
stop at no means to get money, and can be found everywhere. He is, at 
this writing, «< under my nose," and, by his impudence, finds daily victims. 

Finally, a man of our city, who was a good mechanic, and quite capable, 
in that line of business, of acquiring a liberal support, suddenly conceived 
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the idea that dentistry was a paying business, and at it he went, after a 
pnpilage of at least six full weeks with a preceptor of the class I have been 
describing. After a trial of a few months, in the very place where he 
had for some years been making bureaus and bedsteads, and not finding 
his office crowded with patients to the extent of his imaginings, he 
actually procured, to be published in the two county papers of the place, 
the following unique advertisement : 

DENTISTRY. 

»*The undersigned, surgeon dentist of Lancaster, being conscious that the 
jirices hitherto charged by dentists for operaticiis upon the teeth are exorbitant 
and unjust, will, in the future, be governed by the following bill of fees : 

For setting teeth on gold plate, 5^1 25 each. 

•* silver plate, 75 •• 

* ** pivot teeth, 50'- 

For cleaning teeth, .------- 50*' 

For filling with gold, 50 •• 

** ** tin, 25" 

«< ** amalgam, - - - - - - -- 20** 

For extracting teeth, 10** 

W .'" 

Although there are many persons everywhere who are easily caught 
with low prices, yet this efibrt of the doctor seems to have been laid on 
« little too thick *; for in about one year thereafter, he was stitching shirt 
bosoms on a machine for bread, and is now a lunatic. 

And now, dear Times, I have given you a sketch, very briefly, of what 
is to be found, more or less, all over the land. 1 could fill your capacity 
several times with amusing and ridiculous stories of the doings of these 
fellows, but I must not trespass upon your valuable space. 

The lessons taught by this state of things are, the ignorance of the 
people in regard to the nature and importance of dental science and 
practice, and the necessity for the general education of the masses upon 
' a subject second in importance only to the general health. We must 
have a dental literature for the million. The public mind must be 
educated up to the ability of self-protection, as in other departments of 
the affairs of life, before the world can get rid of these vampires and 
plunderers ; in no other way can they be driven from the field. Such 
men who have no higher motives than to get money, by whatever method, 
must either be frowned out of community, or compelled to qualify them- 
•selves for so responsible a duty as that of taking charge of the health 
and repair of the teeth, upon which so many of the comforts and enjoy- 
ments of life depend. Every other useful science, that concerns the 
welfare of man, has ita popular literature and its educated professors, and 
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dental science is rapidly coming up to full communion. It has its colleges, 
its text books, its periodicals circulated among the profession, and it lias 
a host of talented men leading the van. Its practitioners are becoming, 
through increased and increasing facilities, equal in learning and ability 
to any set of men in the world. But the great want is a competent 
dental literature diffused among the whole people, in the form of books 
and periodicals. 

LAiroASTBa, Ohio. 

ADVICE TO DENTAL STUDENTS. 

BY C. A. HILBANK. 

It is of the utmost importance that at the commencement of our course 
we should examine our taste and natural abilities, for << a poet is born, 
not made," and it is not every man who can make a dentist. Having 
determined to make this work the labor of our lives, let us consider 
what should be done to acquire the best possible information upon 
the subject. Upon this point too many of us have the false notion 
that if we only put ourselves under the tutelage of some good practitioner 
for a few months we may then rush into practice, full fledged, and equal 
to any emergency. But, practically, to what does this amount ? Why, 
just this : one of us may go into the laboratory of an old practitioner, for 
he will see but very little of the operating room, a looker-on net being 
agreeable to the majority of patients. In the laboratory, for the first few 
weeks, by way of learning the ropes, he may clean the bowls, empty the 
plaster boxes, and his hands may become acquainted with pumice, rotten 
stone and oil, rouge, whiting, and brush wheels, and his foot with the 
lathe treadle, till his teudo achillis and tibialis anticus ache worse than 
the biceps of a blacksmith's apprentice. While resting from his labor at 
the lathe he may investigate hydrology and thermotension ; that is, he may 
watch the vulcanizer. When at this task, if he is not a bold fellow, he 
is to be pitied, for if he ever knew fear he is sure to renew its acquaint- 
ance. The poor fellow has been told to be careful to keep the thermometer 
standing at 320^ ; for if he lets the heat go below, the work will not be 
well done ; if above, he may be blown higher than — ^gold foil at $8 a book. 
Here, then, he is between the horns of a dilemma, and his only safety is 
to remain there ; for, take either horn, he is sure of a blow up^ either 
from the vulcanizer or his preceptor, so he sits in terror with his eye on 
the thermometer and his hand upon the regulator, for under his unskillful 
hand the mercury bobs up and down like a jumping toothache, and he 
would about as leave have the one, as watch the other. 

Having stood this test of his nerves, patience, and endurance, in a few 
weeks more, if he is a good boy and takes kindly to the treadle, does not 
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shirk the dirty work, and does not spill the plaster on the stairs, he may 
be permitted to take a lesson in metallurgy, melting lead and zino ; he 
may even be allowed to make the mould into which the metal is to be cast ; 
and if he is a careful fellow and strikes square, it is not necessary to ^* hit 
straight from the shoulder," he may swedge up the plate. The next step is 
grinding the teeth to fit their places, and backing them up, as it is technically 
called. It will take some time to advance beyond this step ; but he must not 
expect to do all in a minute. Having accomplished it, however, which he 
will find no fool of a job, he may then interest himself in the subject of 
pneumatics ; that is, he may endeavor to breathe through his nose and 
blow through his mouth at the same time, and watch the effect of the 
excess of oxygen, which he forces into the blaze, upon the light and heat 
of the flame. To do this without slobbering like an idiot, requires skill 
and practice. Having progressed so far, his laboratory education is about 
completed, and what can he do? Why the impression and articulation 
being given him he can make a set of teeth. ' But as for taking the 
impression or articulation, he knows nothing of either. For, as yet, he 
has not opened his oyster, only clipped the edge, and sees and feels but 
the rough outside. 

All this is important. A good Catholic must go through purgatory 
to reach Heaven. Having passed this dental Hades, let him take a 
coarse at one of our Dental Colleges ; for if he has a true love for the 
profession, here he can but enjoy himself. Here he can see all sorts 
of operations, and treat himself all sorts of cases under the eye of one 
who is perfect in the art, and always ready to give him most kindly aid. 
Here he will see and gain more in four months, than by four years spent 
in the private laboratory. 

While here, he must keep his << eyes and ears open," for he will find 
wisdom to fill the one, and beauties for the other. By beauties I don't 
mean the patients, though some of them are not so bad. He will listen 
to lectures such as he never heard before, and two hours each day he may 
spend in actual practice at the chair. Think of that, you poor drudges 
^ who mash your noses against the door in your vain attempts to get a 
glimpso through the key hole ! Here, too, the forceps are put into the 
hands of the poor trembler, and he, who once started and shivered at the 
mere sight of a lancet, soon becomes a bold and skillful operator. Here 
he may measure himself with the men around him, and by seeing what 
others can do will bo stimulated to excel himself, and by the interchange 
of ideas with those around him he may learn much. Besides ail this, let 
me tell you D. D. S. means Doctor of Dental Surgery, and nothing less 
— should content us. 

Pbiladblpsia, December, 1864. 
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DISEASES OF THE HAZILLABT SINUS. 

BT GEO. T. BARKER, D. D. 8. 

The maxillary sinus, as its name indicates, is a large and important 
cavity, situated in each superior maxilla, extending from the floor of the 
orbit of the eye, to the palatine process which forms the roof of the 
mouth, and from the anterior to the posterior surface of the bone. It 
was first described by a celebrated anatomist, Nathaniel Highmore, and 
the cavity, in honor of him, has been denominated the antrum Highmoria- 
num, or the antrum maxillare. This cavity, in the human body, is nearly 
closed, there being but a small opening about the size of a common quill, 
which is situated at the middle part of the middle meatus of the nose, or 
that part between the lower and middle spongy bones. Besides its 
periosteal lining, it is invested ^th a membrane, which is known as the 
Schniderian membrane, upon which are distributed important nerves and 
vessels, also being studded with many mucous follicles, which pass 
obliquely into it, some of them being arranged in rows. 

The maxillary sinus is frequently the seat of disease, differing greatly 
in variety, extent, and duration; in the great majority of cases, however, 
the disease is of a simple or non-malignant character, but occasionally 
the disease which, in its incipient stages, was non-malignant, changes to 
the malignant type, the disorder then being impossible to overcome, 
eventually causing the death of the sufferer. At other times the disease 
will appear at the outset malignant in character, tumors and ulcers of a can- 
oerous nature presenting themselves. The secluded position of this cavity 
gives great importance to the abnormal conditions which arise within it •, 
thus a simple tumor may go on increasing in dimensions, giving but slight 
evidence of its existence or presence, and, in consequence of the secluded 
position, not revealing its true character until, perhaps, its nature is 
changed, and its destructive march cannot be arrested ; the knife of the 
surgeon but temporarily giving relief, as the disease returns in a com- 
paratively short space of time. It is, therefore, imperatively necessary 
to give immediate attention to disorders of the maxillary sinus at the 
earliest possible moment ; and as the pain and inconvenience experienced 
is most frequently, and in many cases justly so, thought to be due to 
some diseased tooth or teeth, the dentist is the first to be consulted. If 
he ignorantly makes a false diagnosis, it may be fatal to the patient ; if, 
on the other hand, he recognizes and properly treats, or gives appropriate 
advice, so that it may be intelligently treated by the skillful surgeon, he 
will then have accomplished his whole duty, and will have justly per- 
formed the requirements of his profession. The lining membrane of this 
oavity is liable to all the disorders common to mucous tissue in other 
situations ; thus it may become congested, the membrane becoming engorged 
With blood, effusions of serum, lymph, or hemorrhage from the rupture of 
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the weakened coats of the vessels taking place into the cavity. It may 
becomed inflamed, accompanied with phenomena of suppuration or the 
formation of pus, or ulceration by the production of an ulcer, or there 
may be developed within its walls certain morbid growths, having their 
origin either in the bony structures, or the fibrous tissue in the neighbor- 
hood. The presence of any one of these conditions modifies, more or 
less, the nutrition and secretion of the part, and, as a consequence, the 
abnormal secretions tend, by their presence, to aggravate and increase 
the disorder. 

I shall first direct attention to the condition last named, as it is the 
most common, and one which the dentist can treat as well, and perhaps 
better, than his brother of the medical fraternity. This disorder, in the 
books, is spoken of as dropsy, or retention of mucus, or as mucous engorge- 
ment. It differs from dropsy as seen in other parts of the body, the 
effusion there being of a thin, watery character, being the serum or 
watery constituents of the blood, which engorge and distend the cellular 
tissues and important cavities. The effusion which is seen in the antrum 
in this disorder is more of the nature of mucus, hence I consider that 
Harris appropriately termed it mucous engorgement. In the normal state, 
the secretion of this cavity either escapes into the nostril by the cavity 
previously mentioned, or evaporates from the passage of air through the 
nasal passages ; but when, from any cause, the antral opening becomes 
closed, the secretion, finding no means of exit, accumulates in the cavity, 
and undergoes degeneration. This degenerated fluid, by its presence, 
excites and irritates the lining membrane, which, in consequence, will 
pour out more than its usual quantity of secretion. The cavity will 
eventually become filled, and, as the secretion is still poured out, it will 
cause the whole of the fluid mass to act upon the bony walls which con- 
fine it, and however thick the walls, they must eventually yield, as they 
cannot withstand the pressure of the enclosed secretion, which is con- 
santly increasing in quantity and force ; hence the bones are pushed 
outwards, and an external evidence is given of the disease by the 
protrusion of the walls which generally present a rounded appearance to 
the eye. There is rarely any pain previous to the action of the fluid upon 
the bony walls, it is then due to pressure upon the delicate nerves which 
are distributed upon the Schniderian mucous membrane. The voice of 
the affected person is apt to be somewhat changed, as they will speak as if 
suffering from a cold in the head ; this is due to the obstruction which 
exists in one of the nasal cavities and passages. 

The integuments externally will appear swollen and red ; but the dis- 
tension may take place in the mouth, under the orbit, or on the cheek, 
and, unless the fluid be evacuated, it will force the bones asunder. The 
diagnosis is not always easy ; but much light may be gained by seeking 
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for information from the patient, particularly, if it be an intelligent one. 
To determine whether it be a solid growth, or only an enclosed fluid, the 
patient should be questioned as to the absence or presence of pain during 
the early stages of the disorder. If it is stated that but little inconvenience 
was felt, accompanied with a sense of weight, and a feeling as if a fluid 
was present when the head is changed from side to side, it may be safely 
assumed that the disorder is a simple one and requires but simple treat- 
ment. The surest evidence of the presence of a fluid is the fact of its 
fluctuating beneath the finger; this, however, will not occur until the 
bony walls have been pushed asunder, or perforation has been made at 
some point, so that the enclosed mass is only confined by the integuments. 
This morbid condition may arise, and frequently does, from the pre- 
sence of diseased teeth and fangs, and the first indication, in all cases, 
is to search for, and remove, any such irritants. It may also arise from 
exposure, particularly if the patient has contracted a severe cold. In 
my next, I shall consider the different modes of treatment with the other 
disorders of the antral cavity. 

TO Bi com-nrvKD. 



A CASE IN PEAOTIOE. 

BT EDWIK G. BAXTER, D. O. S. 

The patient had, about a year previous, been in charge of a practitioner 
who destroyed the nerves of the two superior first bicuspids, and without 
removing them, filled the crown cavities with amalgam. No inconvenience 
had been experienced since the operation, until quite recently an abscess 
had formed at the root of the right bicuspid, and a fistula established 
through the gum, from which quite a profuse discharge of pus was con- 
tinually flowing. The filling was removed, the canal thoroughly cleansed, 
and a fine drill passed entirely through the fang; a broach was next 
wrapped with cotton to fit the nerve canal, making a sort of piston, which 
was saturated with creasote, and pumped back and forth in the root, until 
the agent was forced entirely through the fistula, its effects being plainly 
visible on the gum at its orifice. The tooth, after being thoroughly 
cleansed and filled, presented a much better appearance, the color being 
greatly improved, both by excavating, and the yellow tinge of the gold 
showing through the enamel. 

The nerve canal and crown cavity were immediately filled with gold, 
it being our practice to fill as soon as the creasote is forced entirely 
through a fistula. This case was successful, the abscess being cured, the 
fistula closed, and the color of the tooth very much improved. 

The filling in the left bicuspid was next removed, the norve canal 
thoroughly cleansed, and filled with floss silk saturated with creasote, 
over which was placed a plug of cotton and sandarach, and the patient 
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directed to remoye eyerything from the tooth, in case any inconvenience 
was experienced. A short time elapsed, and the removal of the plug was 
required, but the patient failed to follow the directions ; consequently, 
inflammation set in, and when the patient next called, there was evidently 
a collection of pus at the end of the root. 

In treating this, a fine drill was passed through the gum and alveolus 
to the sac at the end of the root, a slight discharge of pus following its 
withdrawal. A drDl was now passed entirely through the foramen in the 
fang, a piston formed, and creasote forced from the nerve canal entirely 
through the opening made by the drill through the gum and alveolus, and 
the tooth filled immediately, as in the first case, and with the same happy 
result. 

Philadslpbia, Pa. I December, 1864. 



A CASE OF lEEEGULAEITT. 

BY H. MEREDITH WHITB, U. D., A. H. 

The following case called at the office on August 23d, 1862. The 
right superior canine was inside of its proper place, the adjacent bicuspid 
and lateral incisor had approached considerably towards each other and 
prevented the eye toolh from inclining into its proper position. The 
patient was aged seventeen years. In the roof of the mouth, for a long 
time previous, the prominence caused by the tooth could be distinctly felt. 
The central and lateral and first bicuspid of the right side were somewhat 
out of place, as the figure will show(^ JThe main difficulty to overcome 
was the correction of the canine. It will be seen that the first bicuspid 
was too far forward. This tooth was drawn back against the second 
bicuspid by means of ligatures passing around it and the first molar ; in 
the course of a couple of weeks the tooth yielded. Then the plate repre- 
sented in the cut was placed in the mouth. It was attached to the 
bicuspids and molars of each side by moans of half bands. Over the 
molars, caps were placed to prevent the jaws closing tightly so as to allow 
the point of the eye-tooth to pass over the lower teeth. A piece of wire 
was soldered to the plate next the first bicuspid of the opposite side, and 
extending across the roof of the mouth and within an eighth of an inch 
of the irregular tooth. On this wire was placed a piece of spiral spring, 
partly stretched, to make it a pushing spring, the end of which pressed 
against the canine tooth. One coil of the spring was turned over and 
made a concave surface, which adapted itself to the back part of the 
tooth and retained its place without the aid of further apparatus. The 
patient went to school in the country, and was able to visit the office but 
once in two weeks, at which times the spiral spring was stretched or a 
new and stronger one substituted. To treat the case in a proper manner 
the patient should have been seen once every three days at least. On 
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account of the length of time between the yisits, the case was not finished 
nntil the 16th of May, 1863. The treatment of this variety of irregularity 
is of great importance. Sometimes it may be necessary to remove the 
tooth as formerly was the general onstom. It seems to be better practice 
to retain the eye-tooth and remove the lateral incisor, or bicuspid, particu- 
larly if the lateral is mnch decayed, or a small frail tooth, and to endeavor 
to correct the canine. If in regulating the teeth the upper jaw will 
become too large and out of proportion to the lower jaw, a tooth had 
better be removed, but only in cases of actual necessity. 

The above method was first used by Dr. J. D. White, and is most effi- 
cient and rapid in its operation. The wire within the spring prevents it 
from bending, and by turning the wire in any direction the force of the 
spring will be in that direction and will not slip off the tooth. It is far 
preferable to making holes or niches in the enamel to retain the point of 
wires that are to be screwed up every few days. Numerous cases have 
been treated with success by means of the spring. One in particular : 
a young man, nineteen years of age, the son of a distinguished surgeon of 
this city, who, with another one, thought it impossible to move the canine 
tooth by any power. The tooth was near the middle of the roof of the 
mouth ; in about six months the case was finished, and he now has a 
complete arch of the upper jaw. The same plan can be applied to move 
a lateral, or bicuspid — any tooth, in fact, upon which the pressure can be 
directed. 

MESEIMAO VALLEY DEKTAL ASSOOIATION. 

BT G. A. 6EBBT. 

The Annual Meeting of the Merrimao Valley Dental Association was 
held, November 3d, at the Council Room, City Hall Building, Man- 
chester, N. II. 

After transacting some unimportant business, proceeded to the election 
of officers for the ensuing year, when the following named gentlemen 
were chosen : 

President — A. Lawrence, M. D., of Lowell. 

Vice-Presidents — Dr. D. K. Boutelle, of Manchester ; Dr. E. Gr. Cum. 
mings, of Concord. 

Recording Secretary — Dr. G. A. Gerry, of Lowell. 

Corresponding Secretary — Dr. L. F. Locke, of Nashua. 

Treasurer — Dr. S. Lawrence, of Lowell. 

Librarian — Dr. G. A. Gerry, of Lowell. 

Executive Committee — Drs. C. Heath, of Manchester ; D. T. Porter, 
of Lawrence ; A. Lull, of Nashua ; S. L. Ward, of Lowell ; E. G. Cum- 
mings, of Concord. 

Report of Treasurer was read and accepted. 
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Dr. I. J. Wetherbee, of Boston, was unanimously elected an honorary 
member of the Association. 

Drs. A. Lull, of Nashua, and W. P. Kelly, of Franklin, were admitted 
as members. 

Dr. W. G. Ward, from a Committee on Dental Fees, appointed at the 
last meeting, reported, recommending the adoption, by this Association, 
of a uniform tariff of fees, and presented a list for acceptance ; which, for 
want of time for proper discussion, was laid on the table until the next 
meeting. 

Dr. Locke, from a Committee appointed to take into consideration the 
matter of publishing a pamphlet, for the education of the people in regard 
to the teeth, reported : which report was accepted, and the committee dis- 
charged. 

A communication was received from B. S. Codman, of Boston, stating 
that he was in no way connected with the American Vulcanite Company, 
and that his sympatLies were entirely with the Dental profession. 

A communication was read from Dr. E. G. Cummin gs, of Concord, and 
the thanks of the Association were tendered to him for the same. 

The following resolution, offered by Dr. Gerry, was unanimously adopted : 

Resolvedy That it is the duty of every Dental practitioner to patroniie 
no man or firm, who are connected in any manner with companies or in- 
dividaals who arc attempting, unjustly, to claim of them remuneration for 
so-called patents. 

Dr. Wood introduced the following, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Merrimac Valley Association of Dental Surgeons 
heartily approve of the formation of a United States Dental Protective 
Union, and pledge it our united support; recommending it also to the 
favorable consideration of the profession generally. 

Dr. 1. J. Wetherbee then addressed the Association, explaining the 
objects of the Dental Protective Union, of which he is President. 

The following essay was then read : 

PROFESSIONAL EGOTISM. 

Br A. LAWRENCE, M. D. 

" Self-love nerer yet could look on truth, 
But with blear'd beams; ileek flattery and she 
Are twto-bnrn Bisters, and so mix their eyes, 
As if you sever one, the other dies " 

A reasonable respect for self is indispensable to the well-being and 
success of every man. Too little or too much is not beneficial in any 
proper sense, for, in either case, we regard the unfortunate victim as 
without the pale of propriety. One who has come to the conclusion, sanx 
effort, that he has no qualifications, no genius or talents worth respecting, 
either by himself or others, generally acts in truthful, undisguised unison 
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with his convictions, and is at any rate an honest man, though a fool. 
As a dentist, he will he gross in his hahits and bungling in his practice. 
He will take no pains to improve either his head or his hand, for he justly 
thinks himself a mean scamp, worth neither the trouble nor the expense. 
Egotists, like other men, are possessed of different degrees of intelligence 
and education ] hut with much of either the evil in question could not 
exist. Great men are not egotists ; per contra, egotists are not great men. 

Indigenous nowhere, egotism pervades all communities, and seems to 
spread with civilization, so that even this country bids fair to rival old 
Gascony, in that for which she was chiefly remarkable. Professional 
men, of all others, seem most susceptible to the insidious attacks of this 
dire monster. Clergymen, lawyers, physicians and dentists, are to be 
found swelling the ranks of the army under General Bombastes. 

Leaving to other professions the prerogative of looking after their own 
affairs, let us examine a representative from each class ; the ignorant, and 
the somewhat learned of our own. *< An ignorant dentist" is about the 
worst title a man ever had or can have, but when the prefix " egotistical" 
properly applies^ it becomes , absolutely disgusting. Delighted with the 
idea of being called " doctor," really unqualified to enter any profession, 
too lazy to pursue any laborious calling, believing dentistry to require 
very little brains, yet largely remunerative to those fortunately within its 
ranks ; many a man has so far mistaken his true position as to undertake 
to discharge the delicate and responsible duties devolving upon the dental 
surgeon. 

Now, the very fact that an ignorant booby is found attempting the prac- 
tice of dentistry, i» prima facie evidence of a large amount of concen- 
trated assurance, or egotism ) without which he would have foreseen what 
he had to encounter, and would have entered the profession only after a 
thorough preparation under the guidance of some able tutor, followed by 
the endorsement of the faculty of a Dental College. But, ignorant as he 
is, he thinks himself a genius, needing only a very little ^< showing" to be 
superior, or at least, equal to the best. He scorns the idea of putting 
himself under tuition for two or three 3'ears to learn so little, and then 
wasting his time and money in listening to the <^ stupid efforts of a set of 
stuck-up fellows, calling themselves professors," for four or eight months 
more. Three months occasional attendance in the ofi&ce of some kind 
friend, who has, perhaps, "fixed" his teeth, is all he needs, and he is 
ready to " locate." Of course he goes to the city, where his services are 
much needed, and where, in all probability, he will be appreciated, as 
oiiy people know something, dress better, &c., &c. He takes rooms, and 
is prepared to render his services to those requiring a skillful dentist. 
He hangs out at the door 

*< A great nneoutb golden tooth,*' 
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and a box, in which a few sets of rudely made teeth champ and clatter 
nervonslj together, as if for a wager. A notice, << Masticating done 
here," would make the thing complete. He heads his advertisements 
with a huge wood cut of a set of teeth, tells the public how many years 
he has been inserting teeth on vulcanized rubber ; boasts of the number 
of <' hull" sets he has furnished ; enlarges verbosely on his ^' new machin- 
ery, and other extensive improvements introduced into his laboratory," as 
reasons why he can under*bid the lowest fees ; and informs the dear people 
that, << in consequence of his long experience, he is warranted in dobg 
their work in the highest style of the art." How culpable must one be, 
who should have the temerity to perform a good operation in dentistry 
with a short experience, however well qualified ! 

Our ignorant egotist has other ways of showing his ruling passion, 
beside advertising. His dress and manners too plainly indicate how the 
waters run. Supercilious in the extreme, his blatant conversation, alike 
disgusting to every one, invariably displays the pronoun of the first person 
singular at every word. Brutal and bungling in a practice, based upon no 
theory, he vaunts his skill ; to increase the faith of \^ '' customers." 
Neither inuendoes nor positive lying, about his more worthy competitors 
for public favor, lack utterance. Their private character is assailed ; their 
public acts called in question; their professional efforts ridiculed and 
pronounced worthless. All this, and much more, from one who is a 
nuisance anywhere ; but particularly in a profession to which he is a dis- 
grace. How long will the public tolerate and encourage such fellows ? 

Leaving, in utter disgust, the boastful character just under considera- 
tion, I turn to another, and for some reasons, more tolerable class of 
egotists, i. e., the educated ones. Of these men, comparatively little need 
be said in derogation, as, unlike the ignorant, they strive to excel, and 
frequently do. Many of them are splendid operators. They are ambi- 
tious and fond of flattery, but their constant tribulation is, an apprehen- 
sion that all the world will fail to accord to their performances an excel- 
lence unapproachable by others. Should an operation of equal, or even 
superior merit come under their observation, no acknowledgment of such 
merit escapes them. Probably, or rather possibly, they will admit that 
«<it looks well," and then sneeringly intimate that «< friend Ghronas 
will shortly discourse upon the subject ;" that « time will tell," &c. 
Everything they do or say is right ; everything done or said by another 
is wrong, or at least is open to serious objection. They are loud in 
denunciation of everybody in the practice, except a few kindred spirits, 
who may chance to reside too far away to come in contact with those 
« upper ten," who are exclusively their friends and patients. 

These partially educated egotists, however, do not all, nor always operate 
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well. A gold filling, which in six weeks presents an appearance about it 
like a dirty fiager nail, they strenuously insist is « all right," if done by 
themselves, as they never, under any circumstances, do any bad work ; but 
if done by another, it is a fraud upon the patient. Of course such services 
as theirs must be paid for, yet they can never quite make the public come 
up to thtir notions about foes, and are therefore obliged to accept the 
miserable pittance of from twenty to one hundred and fifty dollars for filling 
a tooth, which their superior, in everything but egotism, would have done 
better for half the money, and thought himself well paid. 

An extortionate charge for an operation is not positive evidence of 
skill. This class of egotists are great experts in hobby riding, in prac- 
ticing specialties, or in doing things in some peculiar way ; great in small 
things : in using certain materials to the exclusion of all others, and in 
condemning every instrument or appliance not made after their pattern. 

Certain choice spirits have recently appeared to dazzle the dental world, 
who insist that the mallet is the emblem, par excellence^ of superior skill, 
and that those who fill teeth as well, or better, without it, are no dentists, 
simply because they do not use it. It is mallet, mallet, mallet ad infini- 
tum. Now I have only to say, that if A can fill a tooth better by its use, 
it is most certainly his duty to Qmploy it ; but if B can do it better with- 
out such an implement, it does not necessarily follow that he is a quack, 
merely because he does not adopt A's practice. 

There are many ways in which egotism manifests itself. The M. D. is 
too apt to look down on the D. D. S., and vice versa^ and both ignore 
him with neither title, while the latter despises both. This is all wrong; 
let charity prevail. Those with titles should not disgrace them, and those 
without should aim to merit them. Tbe ignorant egotist does, not know 
enough to mend the habit, (for it is nothing else,) and the discerning 
public understand it ; but there is no excuse for the educated man. 

The public do not understand why a man should << think more highly 
of himself than he ought to think," and not << solserly," especially as his 
education would seem to be sufficient to correct any such unbecoming 
manifestations. It was said by some ancient genius, that << man was born 
with a sack on his shoulders," his neighbors' faults in front, and his own 
behind. That was undoubtedly the cases and rationally accounts for most 
of our complaints and poor opinions of others, while our own imperfections 
are neither seen nor thought of, except by those about us. Let us reverse 
the sack occasionally, that we may, to some extent at least, << see our- 
selves as others see us." 

'^ A little leftrniog is a daogerons thing : 
Driak deep, or taste not tbe Pierian spring : 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again.'' 
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We have received from Prof. J. H. McQuillen, in a neatly bound 
volume, the transactions of the Odontographic Society of Pennsylvania. 
The Constitution and By-Laws of the Organization, occupying the first 
few pages, are followed by essays and discussions, showing an apprecia- 
tion of the subjects on which they treat. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Neall, McCurdy & Neall for a molar tooth 
from the mouth of a human subject, containing two comparatively large 
projections of enamel from between its fangs. 

We received some weeks since the " First Announcement of the New 
York Institute of Dental Science and Art, established by the Society of 
Dental Surgeons of the City of New York, and the Brooklyn Dental 
Association, to meet, in some degree, the demand for dental instruction 
in that city." In pursuance of this object, the following corps of instruc- 
tors was duly elected : W. H. Atkinson, M. D., D. D. S., Institutes of 
Dental Science and Art; C. P. Fitch, M. D., Anatomy and Physiology ; 
J. S. Latimer, D.D.S., Operative Dentistry, John M. Crowell, Artificial 
Dentures and Appliances ; John Allen, D. D. S., Chemistry and Metallurgy. 

Since receiving the above announcement, we learn that they opened, as 
per advertisement, on the Ist of December, under very favorable auspices, 
having about twenty-eight matriculants. As a means of giving to the 
student opportunities for a more thorough dental education, and thereby 
elevating the standard of dental operations, we rejoice in its establish- 
ment. Those wishing to avail themselves of the advantages of this 
school, will address W. H. Atkinson, Dean, No. 109 Ninth street, New 
York City. c. n. p. 



We have received the following note from Dr. James Brown, of 
Rochester, New York, announcing the death of Dr. Marlor, and fully do 
we concur in his appreciation of our deceased friend's abilities, c. N. p. 

Rochester, December 7, 1864. 
Dear Sir : — It is with feelings of sorrow that I inform you of the 
death of Samuel Marlor, of Oldham, England, a graduate of the P. C. 
D. S., Session 1861-62. He died on the 16th of September, after an 
illness of two weeks' duration, of chronic ulceration of the stomach. Dr. 
Marlor was a gentleman, a superior operator, and an enthusiast in his 
profession ; but as we often are admonished, he was called away in the 
prime ot life, and as he was just beginning to reap the reward of years of 
industry essential to a degree of proficiency in his specialty. 

Jakes Brown. 
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J. D. WHITE, D. D. S., 

EMERITUS PROFESSOR. 

T. L. BUCKINGHAM, D. D. S., 

PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY AND METALLXIROY. 

C. N. PEIRCE, D. D. S., 

PROFESSOR OF DENTAL PHYSIOLOGY AND OPERATIVE DENTISTRY. 

E. WILDMAN, D. D. S., 

PROFESSOR OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY, 

G. T. BARKER, D. D. S., 

PROFESSOR OF PRINCIPLES OF DENTAL SURGERY AND THERAPEUTICS. 

W. S. FORBES, M. D., D. D. S., 

PROFESSOR OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

JAMES TRUMAN, D. D. S., 

DEMONSTRATOR OF OPERATIVE DENTISTRY. 

J. M. BARSTOW, 

DEMONSTRATOR OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY. 



The Lectures to the Regular Course will commence on the 
Ist of November and continue until the 1st of March. 

During the last two weeks of Ootober, preliminary Lectures are deliyered, 
one each day. 

The Rooms for Operative and Mechanical Dentistry are open from the 
1st of October and throughout the session, under the supervision of the 
Demonstrators. 

The Dissecting Room, under the superintendence of the Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology, is open during the session. 

Fees for the Course, (Demonstrators' Ticket included,) . $100 
Matriculation, (paid but once,) - ... 5 

Diploma Fee, - - - - * . 30 

O. ]Nr. I>£]IROE, Dean, 

C. p. REESS, Janitor. 501 North SeventH St., PhlUdelplilA. 

P. S.— Board may be had at firom J3.60 to *6.00 per week. 
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PEBNSYLVANIA 00LLE8E OF DEITTAL SUBOEBY. 

The Ninth Annual Session, 1864-1865. 

>The ninth annual session of the Pennsylvania College of Dental Snr^ 
gerj will commence on the first of November, and continue until the first 
of March. Preliminary lectures will, however, be delivered each day 
during the latter half of the month of October. The Dispensary and 
Laboratory of the College will also be open from that time, where ample 
opportunities will be afibrded for the prosecution of the practical part of 
the profession under the daily supervision of the Demonstrators, who are 
gentlemen of known integrity and thorough capability. During October, 
as well as the entire session, a clinical lecture will be delivered, and 
operations performed by one of the Professors every Saturday afternoon. 
The course is so arranged that fifteen lectures are delivered each week, 
on the various branches taught in the school. A synopsis of the manner 
in vhich each department is treated will be found under the head of the 
different chairs. 

These lectures occupy about the average time of three hours each day. 
In addition, four hours are daily spent by the student in actual practice. 
With this object in view, the operating rooms are furnished with twenty 
chairs, so arranged as to command the best light, and all the appliances 
necessary for comfort and use. To these chairs the students are assigned 
in classes, and certain hours are fixed for each member of the class to 
operate. 

Each student is required to provide his own instruments, (except those 
for extracting,) and to operate with them. He is expected to keep them 
in perfect order, and for that purpose is provided with a table in which 
they can be locked up when not in use. As the operations performed at 
the College are entirely gratuitous, a superabundance of patients invari- 
ably present themselves. 

In the mechanical department every process known in the profession, 
which has any value to the mechanical dentist, is fully taught; and 
receipts of valuable compounds are freely imparted. All the conveniences 
are at hand in the Laboratory for the preparation of metals, manufacture 
of teeth, (single and in blocks,) mounting, etc. ; and the student is 
required to go through all the necessary manipulations connected with the 
insertion of artificial teeth — from taking the impression to the thorough 
oonstmction of the denture, and proper adjustment of it in the mouth of 
the patient. 
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In addition to the facilities afforded by the College for a thorough conrse 
of instruction in the theory and practice of Dentistry, the celebrated 
hospitals and clinics of the city constantly enable the student to witness 
Tarious important surgical operations which are highly interesting and 
instructive. The medical and surgical clinics of the Blockley Hospital, 
in particular, one of the largest eleemosynary establishments in the world, 
are open to Medical and Dental students, free of charge. The staff of 
this institution is composed of some of the most eminent physicians and 
surgeons of Philadelphia. 



COURSE OF LECTXJUES. 



OHEMISTEY AND METALLUEGY. 

The course of instruction from this chair will commence with the con- 
sideration of the imponderable substances. 

The laws that govern the imponderable bodies will next claim attention, 
with some notice of symbols or chemical notations. Individual elements, 
and the compounds resulting from their combinations, will then be con- 
sidered. Organic chemistry will receive its full share of attention. 

The course will be illustrated by diagrams and such experiments as can 
be performed before the class. 



DENTAL PHYSIOLOGY AND OPEEATIVE DENTISTBY. 

The lectures in this department will embrace the Physiological Ana- 
tomy of the teeth, general and microscopical, in addition to a minute and 
careful description of the various operations performed by the dental prao- 
titioner. 

The microscope, models and diagrams, will be employed in illustration. 

At the Clinic the incumbent of this chair will also demonstrate before 
the class the various operations described in his course of lectures. 



MEOHANIOAL DENTISTBY. 
The instruction from this chair will embrace the entire range of manip- 
ulations legitimately connected with the laboratory, arranged in two divi- 
sions — ^Mechanical Dentistry proper, and that to which has been applied 
the appellation of the Plastic department. 
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I. Mechanical deniisiry proper will include everything appertaining to 
the construction of dental substitutes, passing through the different stages 
of preparation, from taking the impression, to the completion and proper 
adjustment of the case in the mouth, conjointly with features, expression 
of countenance, enunciation, etc. It will likewise embrace the metallurgic 
treatment of the various metals employed, the preparation of plate and 
wire, the alloying of gold, together with the alloyt used, as well as those 
designated as solders. 

II. This division will comprise all that appropriately belongs to the 
manufacture of porcelain or mineral teeth — single teeth, block-work, con- 
tinuous gum-work, vulcanite, etc. The materials, their preparation, 
compounds and uses, will be specially regarded. 

All new inventions, modifications, and improvements, in this branch of 
the art, will in place receive due attention and investigation. 



PBIN0IPLE8 OF DENTAL SURGEBY AND THEEAPEUTIOS. 

The lectures delivered from this chair will embrace Oeneral Pathology, 
Dental Pathology, the Pathological Relations of the Teeth to other parts 
of the System, together with a minute description of all special diseases 
that have any relation to Dental Surgery, or of interest to the Dentist. 

They will also include a careful examination of therapeutic agents and 
their general application. , Their indications in the medical and surgical 
treatment of diseases of the mouth, both idiopathic and symptomatic, will 
be fully illustrated, and also the general hygienic rules and principles 
which come within the province of the practitioner. 



ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

The instruction in this department will embrace a plain and compro- 
hensive view of the structure and functions of the Human Economy. Th« 
valuable anatomical preparations of the incumbent of this chair, (consist- 
ing of Papier Mache manikins, models in wood, drawings, wet and dry 
preparations,) will enable him to fully illustrate his course. With the 
same object, vivisections on the lower animals will also be employed. 

The special relations of this branch to the wants of the dentist will be 
kept steadily in view, and such descriptions of the natural history, micro- 
scopical structure, connections, &c., of the teeth, as their importance 
demands, will be given. 

The great facilities for the study of practical anatomy, to be found in 
the city of Philadelphia, obviate the necessity of providing a dissecting- 
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room in tbe College. For the nsual fee of $10, the student can haye 
access to one of several well-ordered and well-supplied dissecting-rooms. 



BEOnLATIONS. 



The candidate must be twentj-one years of age. He must have studied 
under a private preceptor at least two years, including his course of 
instruction at the College. Attendance on two full courses of lectures in 
this institution will be required, but satisfactory evidence of having attended 
one full course of lectures in any respectable dental or medical school, will 
be considered equivalent to the first course of lectures in this College : five 
years' practice, inclusive of the term of pupilage, will also be considered 
equivalent to the first course of lectures. The candidate for graduation 
must prepare a thesis upon some subject connected with the theory or 
practice of dentistry. He must treat thoroughly some patient requiring all 
the usual dental operations, and bring such patient before the Professor of 
Operative Dentistry. He must, also, take up at least one artificial case, 
and after it is completed, bring his patient before the Professor of 
Mechanical Dentistry. He must, also, prepare a specimen case to be 
deposited in the College collection. The operations must be performed, 
and the work in the artificial cases done, at the College building. He mast 
also undergo an examination by the Faculty, when, if found qualified, he 
shall be recommended to the Board of Trustees ; and, if approved by them, 
shall receive the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. 



TEXT BOOKS AND WOBKS OP EEPEEENOE. 



Wilson's, or Leidy's Sharpey & Quains' Anatomy ; Carpenter's Physi- 
ology, or Dunglison's Human Physiology ; United States Dispensatory ; 
Mitchell's Materia Medica ; Fownes' Elements of Chemistry ; Regnanlt's 
Chemistry ; Lehmann's Pysiological Chemistry 5 C. J. B. Williams' Prin- 
ciples of Medicine; Wood's Practice; Tomes' Dental Physiology and 
Surgery ; Harris' Principles and Practice ; Taft's Operative Dentistry ; 
Richardson's Mechanical Dentistry ; Paget's Surgical Pathology, or otiher 
standard works on the subject. 
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DISEASES OF THE HAXILLABT SUTUS. 

BT OBO. T. BAEKSB, D. D. S. 
* [Goiitiaa«d from p. 119.] 

Having, in a previous oommunication, considered the disease of the 
sinas known as mnoous engorgement, or dropsy of the antrum, the present 
article will be devoted to the different modes of surgical and therapeutical 
treatment. The surgeon having determined, by the diagnostic signs 
previously mentioned, that it is a fluid, and not a solid mass which is 
enclosed in the sinus, recognises the importance of immediately forming 
such an artificial opening as will allow the escape of the retained mucus, 
and also to make such applications to the lining membrane as will restore 
its normal healthy secretion. The first indication, therefore, in the treat- 
ment of this disorder, is to make an artificial opening into the maxillary 
sinus ; this is readily accomplished, as it is accessible at many points, 
and perforation may be performed at almost any without danger. Dif- 
ferent points have been selected ) thus Jourdain, an eminent writer on 
disease of the sinus, recommends that the natural opening into the naries 
be selected, and he invented a peculiar instrument, which was to be 
inserted into the nostril, and was then pressed into the natural opening 
of the antrum. This mode of operating was found to be exceedingly 
difficult, and has been generally abandoned. The best point of perfora- 
tion is at the apex of one of the fangs of the first or second molar teeth, 
but if these teeth are sound, and either of the bicuspid teeth are carious, 
they should be removed, and perforation made at that point in preference 
to extracting a sound molar. Surgeons, as a general thing, do not observe 
this rule, and we have had, in many instances, patients sent with the 
request that sound molar teeth might be extracted that an artificial 
opening might be made into the antrum, where bicuspid teeth, just in 
advance, were carious or absent. There are, however, honorable excep- 
tions to the above} surgeons who recognise the great importance of 
masticating organs, and use every effort to preserve them to the patient. 
There are some advantages to be gained by having the opening made 
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through the fang of one of the molar teeth ; one is, that in some eases 
these fangs enter the sinus, thus obyiating the use of a perforatmg 
instrument, but the most decided adyantage to be gained is due to the 
fact that the floor of the sinus at this point is more depending; hence the 
secretion is more apt to drain out of the cavity than where the opening is 
made at some other point. Some operators object to the extraction of 
any teeth that can possibly be preserved, recommending instead that 
perforation be made between the teeth, or on, what dentists would term, 
the buccal surface of the jaw. Where extraction is performed of the 
molar tooth, and one or more of the fangs enter into the antrum, mucus 
will immediately escape, but where they do not enter the cavity, it 
becomes necessary to make an opening with an instrument j this should 
be performed with a straight trocar, care being taken not to wound the 
opposite sides of the cavity when it enters. The opening should be large 
enough to allow the free escape of the abnormal secretion, and it is some- 
times necessary, to prevent its closing up by adhesive inflammation, that 
a oanula of lead or silver be introduced, which is retained in position bj 
being secured to the adjoining teeth. Having evacuated the contents of 
the cavity, which varies greatly in quantity in different cases, the next 
step in the treatment is to select an appropriate fluid, to inject into the 
sinus for the purpose of cleansing the membranes, and at the same time 
to produce an astringent influence. There are two different modes of 
practice recommended by certain writers on this subject. One class 
advise that strong injections be used ; for instance, a wash, composed of 
at least ten grains of nitrate of silver to the ounce of water, introduced 
twice a day, until there is unequivocal evidence of a complete change in 
the nature of the morbid action. I allude to this mode of practice for 
the purpose of condemning it, having been satisfied that, though it may 
succeed in some instances, in the vast majority it either completely fails, 
or what is worse, only aggravates the existing trouble, increasing the 
discharge, and protracting the disease. A much more rational, and, in mj 
judgment, a safer and better plan, is to use the mildest possible injections, 
consisting of weak solutions of sulphate of zinc or acetate of lead, the quan- 
tity of the salt not exceeding the third or half a grain to the ounce, or, at the 
most, a grain to the ounce of water ] this may be used three or four times 
daily, and often exercises a wonderfal controlling influence over the 
disease. Or, instead of this, some of the vegetable astringents may be 
selected, tannic acid for instance, which, in the proportion of two grains 
to the ounce of water, employed several times during the day, is exceed- 
ingly useful. Finally, I frequently use, with excellent resulte, simple 
bland astringent injections, as green table tea, weak solutions of alum, or 
any mucilaginous fluid, with which a few drops of laudanum have been 
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mixed. At the suggestion of a professioBal friend, I was induced to try, 
in a case that gaye considerable troubloian iigection of pure cider vinegar, 
commencing its use in the strength of one part in eight of water, gradually 
increasing its strength until the patient could use the vinegar undiluted and 
I found it to be of exceeding value. Injections of port wbe and water 
are, b some cases, quite useful. For this condition of the maxillary 
sinus, however, astringents seem to be particularly adapted, as they act 
upon the lining membrane in two or three ways : by union with the tissues 
they condense and consolidate them, thus preventing the secretion from 
passing through the membrane as readily ; and, by union with certain 
constituents of the blood, favor a cessation and diminution of the discharge. 
Many of these cases of dropsy of the antrum are exceedingly trying, both 
to patient and practitioner, as they will apparently be cured, and in a few 
days will reappear, the discharge being more offensive than at first 3 this 
foetid condition may be readily removed by using injections of table salt 
and water, and, mdeed, in the treatment of this disorder, one of the most 
imperative demands for successful treatment is strict attention to cleanli- 
ness, frequent injections being demanded to remove the abnormal secretion. 
I will detail a single case which recently occurred in my practice, for 
the purpose of showing how careful we should be in the formation of a 
diagnosis. A lady presented for treatment with dropsy of the antrum. 
An artificial opening was made for the evacuation of the fluid secretion, 
though the natural opening into the naries was unclosed, and the discharge 
had been taking place, for some time, into the nose. After the fluid had 
passed into the mouth, a mild astringent solution was thrown into the 
antrum. I was much surprised to notice that the injected fluid passed 
out of the nostril on the opposite side of the diseased sinus. This phe- 
nomena was repeated at every subsequent visit, and I was forced to the 
conclusion that there was a hole in the vomer, through which the fluid 
passed. An eminent surgeon was called in, who also was led to believe 
that there must be some lesion to allow the fluid to pass out in the manner 
described, but a careful examination failed to detect any abnormah condi- 
tion. At last we discovered the cause, and found it to be due to the 
position of the head j when the patient would sit in a nearly erect posi- 
tion in my dental chair, the fluid would pass backwards along the posterior 
naries on the affected side to the soft palate ; thence around the vomer on 
the soft palate to the opposite nostril. When the patient was directed to 
throw the head forward over the spittoon, and the injection was thrown 
into the antrum, it was found that it passed out of the nostril on the 
affected side. This case is detailed for the purpose of showing the care 
requisite in determining the nature and extent of the disorder and the 
requisite treatment. 

[TO Bl OOlTTiaUBD.] 
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AMALGAM FILLHTOS. 

BT H. ji. ROBINSOK« POXOROFT, MAINS. 

We all find it necessary , especially in country practice 9 to make an 
occasional amalgam plug, and as we use this material as we do other, for 
the purpose of preserving, as long as possible, the health and usefulness 
of the tooth treated, it is necessary to success that the cavity be thoroughly 
and carefully prepared. The materials, after being mixed into a stiff 
paste, should be washed well with a spoonful of alcohol, the mass should 
then be taken from the alcohol, which will be found to be very dark- 
colored and impure, and all moisture absorbed in a napkin ; press out the 
superabundant mercury by any means preferred, and it is ready for intro- 
duction. I use for this purpose a piece of heavy buckskin, twisting it 
between my thumb and fingers. Care should be taken in introducing the 
filling that it be pressed firmly, with suitable instruments, into all parts 
of the cavity, so closely, that although it has been made as dry of mercury 
as possible, yet, when the plug is finished, it will present a smooth glossy 
surface. Finish up with a suitable burnisher, working from the centre 
towards the edges of the cavity as with « Wood's metal." After hardening 
one day, the surface should be burnished. Tbo materials should be the 
best and purest that can be obtained ] of mercury, use the << redistilled ;" 
for a base, use that which experience teaches is the best. My experience 
is this, my preceptor, when he wished to make an amalgam filling, (fol- 
lowing in the old path in which his preceptor had walked,) would sit 
down to the bench, file in hand, and from an old "Spanish quarter/' 
prepare sufficient for the occasion. This I thought was wasting precious 
time, besides, I noticed these fillings would, in a short time, become quite 
black, often coloring the tooth very much. When I commenced prac- 
tice, I bought and used precipitated silver ; soon, by the advice of a 
friend, added a little tin foil, this improved the color, but diminished 
their strength. I soon found, to my sorrow and chagrin, that some of 
my amalgam fillings were wearing away very fast, others were crumb- 
ling out — the material did not make a strong filling My next step 
was to send to a dental depot for a little of Townsend's and Lawrence's 
amalgam, to see if either of these were better than what I had been 
using. I found the Townsend's so coarsely prepared, that it required 
considerable time to fit it properly for use, and the plugs, when made, 
were not hard enough nor utrong enough ; the color was good. The 
Lawrence's I found was evidently an entirely different composition ; it 
was fine^ could be quickly and easily prepared for the cavity, works 
well, is very dense, hard as adamant, and retains its original color well. 
If you would make a good amalgam plug, follow these simple directions, 
and use Lawrence's amalgam, and you cannot fail. 
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I hope that no one will oonstrue the tenor of this article aa advocating 
amalgam to the exclusion of better material. My object is to show that 
there is a higher standard of excellence even in this direction thaji many 
in the profession have attained to, and to show what I was once ignorant 
of, and what many do not seem yet to have found out, that a good amal* 
gam filling, and one that "will not turn black," can be made by proper 
manipulation, and the use of the right materiala. 



THE STEAM GAUOE IS VULOAITIZIirG. 

BY A. LAWBBKGS. 

In a short article of mine on Steam Pressure in Vulcanizers, which 
appeared in the January number of this journal, among other things I 
alluded to the fact that I had dispensed with the thermometer, using a 
steam gauge instead, and stated some of the advantages secured, as I 
think, by the change. I am induced to offer what follows, from a belief 
that the article named was not sufficiently explicit so far as relates to the 
use of the gauge ; this impression being strengthened by the receipt of 
letters of inquiry from several members of the profession in different parts 
of the country. That solutions to such queries as, <*.WD1 the gauge fit 
vulcanizers of different manufactures ? How do you ascertain the tempe- 
rature in degrees 1 What does it look like, and what is the price ?" &o., 
&c., are invited, does not surprise or annoy me in the least, for dentists 
as a general thing have had nothing to do with such an instrument, nor, 
until vulcanite came into use, with a 4liermometer even, except as the 
indicator of calorific fluctuation. Without further regard to prelimi- 
naries, permit me to say to all interested that the gauge most suitable 
for the purpose in question somewhat resembles a small circular 
clock, is about six inches in diameter, and marked to re^ster 140 or 160 
pounds pressure, with pound dotjs near the outer circle of the dial ] a 
pointer indicates the force which moves it. This size is better than a 
smaller one, because the spring inside, not being crowded to its utmost 
capacity in vulcanizing, will, of course, retain its working integrity longer j 
in fact, as long as any dentist now living will be personally interested in 
the matter. The price of such a gauge at this time is f 18, and though 
more expensive ones can unquestionably be made, they are no more reliable, 
the difference consisting in mere <^ outward show and adorning." They 
can be used with all vulcanizers generating steam, connecting by means 
of three or four feet, or as much more as may be convenient, of small pipe, 
having a U-shaped bend, or a single coil, near and under the gauge to 
receive the condensed steam, as water alone should enter that instrument; 

The following table exhibits a range of pressures sufficient for vulcan- 
ising purposes, with the temperatures necessary to produce the same : 
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It will readily be seen by the above that a pressure of 60 poimda 
requires r temperature of 295 degrees, by Fahrenheit's scale, to produce 
it, and 85 pounds, 320 degrees, at which latter pressure I vulcanise, 
running one hour, and with the most satisfSaotory results. The manner 
of putting up and using the gauge b very simple. All that is required 
is to secure it, by screws passing through the flange on the back } in some 
conspicuous and convenient place, attach a pipe and carry it down ten or 
twelve inches, give it a bend or curve upward about half its length, or 
five or six inches, thence at right angles or otherwise, and in any con« 
venient length not less than three feet to the vulcanizer. 

The annexed cut is from a photograph of a Whitney vulcanizer, with 
the gauge attached, but is by no means the only arrangement which can 
be made, as, in some cases, convenience may require more pipe or a 
diffMrent distribution. 




A, table or work-bench ) B, vulcanizer j C, side outlet pendant cook, 
screwed on in place of the thermometer scale ; D, coupling joint ; £, angle 
in the pipe ; F, iron pipe, 8-16 inside ] G, U*shaped curve, five or six 
bches in depth ; H, cock to the gauge ; I, gauge. 
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The fitting, putting up and arranging the apparatus can be done 
in an hour's time by any gas-fitter ; or, to those residing away from oities 
or towns where such meohanios are employed, can be furnished to order 
by them, or by the parties furnishing the gauge% All the joints from the 
Yulcaniaer to the gauge, except the coupling, should be << leaded " with 
very thick lead paint, and screwed together steam-tight. In using the 
apparatus, the cocks C and H must be turned straight with the pipe ] for, 
if shut oft' at either point, the gauge cannot be acted upon by the steam» 

I generally heat the water in the Tulcaniaer nearly or quite to the 
boiling point, and let off the heated air by turning, or allowing to remain 
open, the cock C, then connect at the coupling D, turning the nut tight, 
(not too tight,) with a wrench. So soon as the steam begins to form, it is 
condensed by contact with the cold part of the pipe, and falls into and 
fills the curve, or coil, with water, which is then forced into the gauge 
with a power indicated by the pointer on the dial. The pipe should 
descend a trifle from the angle E to the commencement of the carve, to 
facilitate the passage of the condensed steam to that point. Although 
vulcaniimg one hour at 85 pounds affords resulto satisfactory to mey 
others may prefer a different time, with more or less heat. The table 
will be found a sufficient guide in such cases. When, the time is up, dis* 
continue the fire, and shut off the steam by turning the cock C. Turn: 
the cock fl in the same manner to prevent a too sudden reverse movement 
of the machinery of the gauge, the pressure on which should be gradually 
relieved at any convenient time. Now disconnect by unscrewing the 
coupling, and dispose of the steam in the vulcaniaer by blowing eff» or 
any other means preferred. Further remarks would a^m. unnecessary to 
a full understanding of the suliject. Having used the gauge almost every 
day for about six months, I am fully satisfied that it is a decided improve- 
ment in vulcanising, and am so delighted with it that no reasonable sum 
would induce me to substitute the thermometer. 

Before closing, I may be permitted, in justice to the American Steam 
Gauge Company, of which Mr» H. K. Moore is Superiateadent, to correct 
an error in my former communication, in locating their office at No. 44 
Exchange, instead of No. 44 Congress street, Boston* 



HIITTE AinriJAL OOMMEVOEMEITT OF THE PEHHSYLVAITIA 
00LLE6E OF DENTAL 8UB0EST. 

BT JAMKS TKUICAK, D. D» 8. 

The Ninth Annual Commencement of thia Institution was held at 
Musical Fund Hall, on the evening of February 25, 1865. Notwith- 
standing the unpropitious character of the evening, a large and attentive 
audience was present to add interest to the occasion. We were pleased 
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to notice many eminent members of the profession on the platform ; and 
were this interest felt by a still larger number, it would not only add to 
the character of the proceedings, bat would strengthen the hands of those 
who occupy the arduous positions of educators in the profession. We 
hope this interest may grow, and as each returning year brings with it 
the commencements of the different colleges, we may find members of the 
profession everywhere throwing aside the care and toil of daily duty for 
a short relaxation in a pleasant reunion with old friends, and together 
give the young aspirant for professional success all the encouragement 
possible at the opening struggle for future excellence. 

The order of exercises consisted of music by the Germania Orchestra, 
prayer by Rev. Mr. Wasbburne, conferring the degrees, and the valedic- 
tory address by Dr. £. Wildman, Professor of Mechanical Dentistry. 

The Degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery was conferred upon the 
ioUowing named gentlemen by the Henry C. Carey, President of the 
Board of Trustees. 

GRADUATES, 1864-65J 
Oasper A. Betancourt,.Cuba, . .Filling Pulp Cavities and Roots of Teeth. 
Samuel A. Beecher,. . .Mo., . . .Sulphuric Ether. 
Howard Bassett,.... • . .N. J.,. .Diseases Incident to First Dentition. 

Benj. J. Bing, Md., . . .Dentistry, a Science. 

J. Wesley Clemson,. . .Pa.,. . . .Predbposing Causes to Dental Caries. 
August Culman, M. D.,Bvavaria, Neuralgia of the Trigeminus. 

Edwin T. Darby, N. Y.,.. Dentistry, a Profession. 

Horace Enos, Pa.,. . ..Yulcanizer Rubber. 

Simon Fran, Cuba, . .Ether. 

Michele Fichera, Sicily,. .Filling Teeth. 

J. N. Farrar, Mass.,. .Intermittent and Hysterical Neuralgii^ 

Simeon H. Guilford,. ..Pa.,. . . .Vascularity of Dentine. 
James 0. A. Johnson,. N. J.,. .Extraction of Teeth. 
John Lyman, M. D.,. . Ireland,.Military Dentistry. 

G. A. Milbank, N. Y.,. . Diseases Attending First Dentition. 

Chas. B. McGrath,. . . .Pa.,. . ..Hysteria. 

Wm. A. Newland, . . . .Pa.,. , ..Fractures of the Teeth. 

Abram Pratt, Pa.,. . ..Odontology. 

S. G. Perry, N. Y.,.. Inflammation. 

P. Preterre, M. D., . . .N. Y.,.. Development of Teeth. 
Jared A. Perkins,..'. . .Mass.,. .Cause of Dental Caries. 

Thos. Robinson, Del.,. ...Irregularities of the Permanent Teeth. 

Thos. Robson, Jr.,* . . .Pa.,. . ..Rubber. 

Hewlett C. Rockwell,.. N.Y.,. .Nitrous Oxide. 

A. Emory Street, N. J.|. .Entire Artificial Dentures. 
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W* H. Soholl) 

Geo. B. Sanford,... 
J. B. R. Wriggins,. 
J. A. Woodward,. , 



.N.Y.,. 
.Y. J.,. 
, .Pa. 



.Indnraied Rubber. 

Teetb and their Diseases. 

Caries of the Teeth. 

Treatment of Exposed Dental Pulp. 

The Honorary Degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery was conferred up< c 
the following gentlemen : 

Theodore S. Evans, Paris. 

J. M. B^rstow, Philadelphia. 

Jesse C. Green, West Chester, Fa 

J. D. Wingate, Bellefonte, Pa. 

Mahlon Kirk, Philadelphia. 

The follbwing comprises the fall list of Matriculants for the Session oi 
1864-65: 



Robert Jas. Adams, N. Y. 

Benjamin J. Bing, Md. 

Samuel A. Beecher, Mo. 

Henry Blakeney,.. N. Y. 

Howard Bassett, N. J. 

Jose Bertram, Cuba. 

Gasper A. Betancourt,. ... «< 

John R. Buckingham, Pa. 

Edwin C. Baxter, D. D. S.,.Maine. 

J. Wesley Clemson, Pa. 

August Culman, M. D.,. . .Bavaria. 

P. M. Christie, Pa. 

Frederick K. Crosby, Conn. 

Edwin T. Darby, N. Y. 

E. S. Davenport, « 

Horace Enos, Pa. 

Miohele Fichera, Sicily. 

Simon Frau, Cuba. 

John N. Farrar, Mass. 

Enoch S. Fogg, Pa. 

John Frasier, Md. 

Simeon H. Guilford, Pa. 

Jesse C. Green,. , , « 

Canby Hatheway, « 

James 0. A. Johnson,. , .N. J. 

Jonas Y. Kern, Pa. 

Daniel J. Lally, N.Y. 

Wash. R. Lineaweaver, . .Pa, 
John Lynam, M. D., Ireland. 



C. B. McGrath, Pa. 

Francis Mignotte, Cuba. 

Charles A. Milbank, N. Y. 

William A. Newland, Jr.,. Pa. 

P. Preterre, M. D., N.Y. 

James Parsons, Wis. 

Abram Pratt, Pa. 

S.G.Perry, N.Y. 

Jared A. Perkins, Mass. 

James R. Roney, Pa. 

Thomas Robinson, Del. 

Thomas Robson, Jr., Pa. 

Hewlett C. Rockwell, N. Y. 

H.P.Roberts, Dl. 

H. C. Register, Md. 

A. Emory Street, N. J. 

John Sheldon, N. Y. 

C. S. Stockton, N. J. 

WDliam Smedley, Pa. 

George B. Sanford, N. Y. 

Wm. H.Scholl, Pa. 

Wm. H. Trueman, « 

A. P. Tompkins, ** 

J. J. Yanderford, Md. 

Carlos Del Villar, Cuba. 

Augustin De Varona, " 

J. A. Woodward, Pa. 

J. B. R. Wriggins, N. J. 



154 THl DENTAL TIMES. 

The Demonstrators report the following number of operations performed 
in their departments during the past session. 

DEMONSTRATORS' REPORT, SESSION OF 1864-'65. 

OPXBATIVS DEPARTMENT. 

Nomber of Patients yisiting the Clinic, 2,600 

Nnmber for whom the following operations were performed, 1,487 

Gold Fillings, 627 

Tin " 696 

Wood's Metal, 9 

HilPs Stopping, 14 

Amalgam, . • • • 12 

Treatment and Filling Pulp Cavities, 176 

Superficial Caries Remoyed, 6 

Kemoyal of. Saliyarj Calculi, 57 

Treatment of Periostitis, « 28 

<< Alyeolar Abscess^ 10 

<< Inflammation of the Gums, ; 5 

<< Partial Necrosis, 15 

<< Irregularities, 10 

Pivot Teeth inserted, 2 

Extraction of Teeth and Roots, 2,019 

Total, 8,677 

Jamsb Tbuman, BtmomiraiiJT, 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 
154 Paiienii wtre supplied vnth iht following ^rt^Uiat DemJturu : 

Whole sets of Teeth, 31 

Full Upper Sets, 48 

« Lower Sets, 2 

« Upper Set Blocks, 1 

Partial Upper Sets, 76 

<< Lower Sets, 4 

Obturators,* 2 

Teeth Mounted on Metal Plates, 528 

" Hard Eubber Base, 1,481 

Whole number of Gum Teeth, 902 

« " Plain Teeth, 1,107 

Whole number of Teeth Mounted, 2,009 

J. M. Barstow, Demonstrator. 

# These were made for soldiers haTlng lost their teeth and adjacent bones ttom gunshot voiumIa. 
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TlMse reports give to those unaeqnabted with the operations of the 
two departments, but a limited idea of the character of the woiic performed* 
Mere numbers will not express it, henoe the general feeling is one of sur- 
prise, that with so large a class, the operations, in a numerical point of 
view, should occupy so limited a space. 

In the Operatiye Department, tm> hours each day are devoted either 
to practical effort, or to observation of cases in the hands of others. The 
character of a large number of the fillings inserted during the past winter, 
is a gratifying assurance to those who have defended this mode of educa- 
tion through good and evil reports, that their labor to elevate the standard 
of professional ability is beginning to bring its full reward. Young men 
are now going forth, to take tiieir places in the great army of laborers im 
our specialty, who, while they possess ^e requisite theoretical knowledge 
necessary to enable them honorably to fill the position they may in the 
future occupy, have combined with it that degree of manipulative skill, 
abhi must leave its impression upon every conmmnitj in which they may 
locate. 

The ceremony of conferring the Degrees, was followed by Dr. Wildman, 
in the closing charge to the graduates, which was delivered in a peculiarly 
feeling and impressive manner. A fall report of which we append. 

VALEDICTORY. 

Gentlsmin : — ^In times past, in looking around you among the varied pur- 
suits by which man gains a livelihood in his pilgrimage through life, you them 
selected our profession as the one most congenial to your tastes, and with 
a laudable ambition yen determined to quidify yourselves fer the position 
of your «hoice ; disdaining to go forth in the world as, I regret to say, 
too many have done, palming themselves upon the community as profi- 
cients, when they were devoid of even the first principles, theoretically or 
practically, ther^y bringing discredit upon the profession. 

After a course of study, under the care and instruction of your private 
preceptors, you enrolled yourselves as students of the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery, wherein are taught the various branches of science 
relating to dentistry. 

By the Chair of Anatomy, yon were instructed in the wondrous mechan- 
ism of the human frame, a portion of which, it will now be your province 
to treat professionally ; the function of each organ, the perfect symmetry 
and adaptation of each and every part to perform its office in harmony 
and in eo-operation with the others, all working for the common good, 
naught made in vain, displaying in the design and perfection of its 
intricate organism the master-piece of His handiwork. 

By the Chair of Chemistry, the laws governing the elementary sab- 
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sianees were unfolded to you, their affinities, their combinations, and the 
effect of such combinations upon each other, whether organic or inorganic, 
whereby the laws and properties of matter were revealed to you, enabling 
you to select your remedial and other agents with judgment and discre- 
tion. 

By the Chair of Therapeutics and Principles of Dental Surgery, you 
were instructed in the properties of the medicinal agents used in our prac- 
tice; general pathology, the pathological relations of the teeth to the 
other parts of the system, and the general hygenic rules and principles 
which come within the province of the practitioner of surgical dentistry. 
The Chair of Dental Physiology and Operative Dentistry fully exem- 
plified the physiological and special anatomy of the teeth, and the various 
operations upon them. 

By the Chair of Mechanical Dentistry, you were instructed in the his- 
tory and properties of all the substances and combinations used, or likely 
to be called into requisition in the construction of dental substitutes, and 
their proper application. 

In addition to all this, you were required, under the guidance and 
supervision of able and efficient demonstrators, to make practical applica- 
tion of the principles taught by the various chairs. And the benefits 
thus conferred, by your labors upon hundreds of patients who sought 
relief at our dispensatory, (whose means would not permit them giTing 
any pecuniary reward for such service,) will be long remembered with 
grateful acknowledgments. 

And now, at the close of the session, your practical operative and 
mechanical operations having met with the approval of the proper authori. 
ties ; and then, after having passed an examination by the faculty, by 
their united recommendation of your ability and merit, the Board of 
Trustees have this evening conferred upon you the Degree of Doctor of 
Dental Surgery. This is no idle compliment, no unmerited reward ; but 
one which, by diligent application and study you have honorably acquired. 
And now, gentlemen, in behalf of the faculty of the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery, it is my pleasing duty to extend to you our con- 
gratulations for the happy result of your labors, and bid you a hearty 
welcome to the ranks of our profession. 

Although your course of studies has been completed, your connection 
with the college severed, and you have been esteemed worthy to assume 
a position with us ; do not deceive yourselves with the idea that yonr 
labors in the pursuit of science are ended. You are now placed upon 
a basis which, by your diligence and application, will be a stepping-stone 
to future eminence. 
The profession which you are now entering is not of recent origin, on the 
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eontrary, we have ample proof of its great antiquity. The knowledge of, 
when and bj whom dentistry was first practiced, is lost in the mists of 
time j we occasionally catch glimpses of it in the writings of the ancients, 
and in the relics of past ages. 

Abraham, a wanderer from Mesopotamia, where, as yet, no great 
monarchy had arisen, found Egypt already ruled by a Pharoah, and in 
all probability as far advanced in social improvements as we know it to 
have been in the days of his great grandson Joseph. This people, it is 
conceded, were the first to establish civilization and law, to cultivate 
science, letters and art. From Egypt civilization came to Greece, from 
Greece to Rome, from Rome to the remoter regions of the West, whence 
it has been carried throughout the globe. 

In the fragmentary history of this countryi we find the first record 
extant of dentistry. Herodotus, in speaking of ancient Egypt, says, 
« every place is Ml of physicians. They are required to practice accord- 
ing to certain precepts, established by men of high reputation, and handed 
down from ancient times in the sacred books. Six of these are enume- 
rated by Clemens Alexandrinus, one treating of the structure of the 
body, another on disease, a third on medical and surgical instruments, a 
fourth on drugs, a fifth on the eyes, and the sixth on female diseases. This 
division and arrangement, comprehending anatomy, physiology, pathology, 
pharmaceutics and suigery, indicates an advanced state of the science. 
The difilBrent branches of practice were minutely subdivided, and each 
practitioner confined himself to one. Some were occulists, some dentists, 
some treated diseases of the head, some of the bowels, and some of uncer- 
tain seat. Such appears to be the natural tendency of medical practice 
when carried to a high degree of experimental skill, and exercised among 
a numerous population." << Their system was prophylactic. Attention 
to diet was a leading principle in it, they considered food as the great 
source of disease, and endeavored to counteract its ill effects by frequent 
fasts, as well as by medicine." Herodotus further observes, <<that 
except the Libyans, the Egyptians were the healthiest race with whom 
he was acquainted, and he attributes this to the absence of those extremes 
which, in other countries, make the changes of the seasons dangerous." 

You will thereby perceive that the Ancient Egyptians were provided 
with dentists, by a system of medical practice, handed down to them from 
ancibnt times. This eactreme subdivision of the profession, unless counter- 
acted by a comprehensive education, must have tended to reduce the 
medical practice to a mechanical art. 

As a further proof of dental operations in those days. Sir J. Gardiner 
Wilkinson, in his work on the Ancient Egyptians, remarks, that f< it Is a 
singular fact that dentists adopted a method not very long practiced in 
11 
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Europe, of stopping teeth with gold, proofs of which have been obtained 
from some mammies of Thebes." And farther, Belzoni and others, di»- 
oovered rudely manufactured teeth in the sarcophagi of the Egyptians. 

As to the state of advancement of the dental art by the Ancient Egypt* 
ians, we have little or no information. The destruction of the Alexan- 
drian library, that vandalism, has blotted out of existence, and forerer 
hidden from our view the written records of their history, their knowledge 
of science and the arts, which was treasured in that great storehouse of 
ancient learning. Yet, judging by comparison, when we take into con* 
sideration the manner in which they excelled the after ages in many of 
the arts, (and some are now just being re-discovered ;.) they were more 
proficient in this specialty than those who followed them. The Israelites^ 
immediately after their exodus, are known to have had great skill aad 
proficiency in the working of metals, in cutting and setting precious 
stones, making and coloring fabrics for the tabernacle, and for the priest 
Aaron and his sons, as is recorded in holy writ, which could only have 
been acquired by them in the country they so recently left. <<Aiid 
Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians." 

Much has been said and written respecting the antiquity of medicine ; 
but these facts, and numerous others which might be cited, prove eon- 
dusively that dentistry claims nearly, if not quite, the same antiquity. 

Dr. Dickerson, of Mississippi, states that in penetrating the motrnda of 
the South Western States, he found interesting relics, such as mica mir- 
rors, silver and copper ornaments, beads of jasper, agate, &c., similar to 
those found in Mexico } and several pearls of great beauty and lustre of an 
inch in diameter. By examination of the skulls, he discovered that den- 
tistry had been extensively practiced by this ancient people, as fillings in 
teeth and artificial ones were frequently met with. This is not only 
another evidence of the antiquity of dentistry, but it is strong corrobora- 
tive testimony that this country, at some remote period, was peopled by a 
race far advanced in civilization. 

Albucases, an Arabian physician, who lived in the early part of the 
eleventh century, wrote on the diseases of the teeth, and gave drawing 
of a number of instruments then in use for extracting, scraping, and other 
dental operations ; he refers to filing teeth, and fastening loose ones with 
gold thread. 

It was not until the end of the sixteenth century that the dental art 
began to receive the attention to which its importance and utility so 
eminently entitled it. About thi» time numerous treatises were published 
upon this subject, and, though superceded by more recent discoveries and 
improvements, yet they are interesting evidence that the in^ortance of 
dental surgery was duly appreciated. 
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Sbce that date, many eminent men have devoted their pens and their 
energies to the inyestigation of the anatomy, physiology and pathology 
of the dental organs, and the light of scienoe now shines where darkness 
and empiricism formerly prevailed. 

Within the last quarter of a century rapid strides have been made in 
the eleyation of the standard of the dental profession, and in its proper 
appreciation by the mass of the community ; and now, as the study of it 
is oultiyated upon liberal principles, as a science, we may look forward to 
the future with a well-grounded hope for its still greater advancement 
and appreciation. 

Within this time, most valuable improvements and discoveries have 
been made in the operative and mechanical departments ; yet this alone 
could not have produced this happy change ; this state of affairs may be 
mainly attributed to the position the profession has placed itself in, by 
uniting together in societies for the free interchange of sentiment, the 
establishment of dental colleges for the more perfect education of those 
who desire to practice, and a diffusion of dental literature. 

A common error prevails, even in this day, that to be a dentist, it is 
only necessary to be able to extract a tooth, fill a cavity in one, and solder 
an artificial one on a plate. Yet to practice dentistry skillfully in its 
details, to be truly what he professes, requires a much more comprehen- 
sive knowledge ; he must be versed in anatomy, physiology, pathology, 
therapeutics, chemistry and metallurgy. 

The natural inclination and talent of some men enable them to excel in 
one branch, some in another, and some again in another, so, by a free 
interchange of knowledge, all are mutually benefitted. 

This points out to you, gentlemen, the proper course for your observ- 
ance in your onward career ; you have taken the proper initiatory step, 
by studiously educating yourselves in a dental college, and now, when 
you go forth to take the station to which you are justly entitled, connect 
yourselves with some district dental society ] if none exists where you are 
located, bestir yourselves te form one. These local societies or associa- 
tions, being brought together under one general head, or representation of 
all, will concentrate the united wisdom and experience of the whole, which, 
in return, will be reflected back to the benefit of each individual member, 
and thereby elevate our profession. This is a duty you owe to your- 
selves, to dental science, and more especially to your patients, who con- 
fidingly place themselves under your charge, and it is your bounden duty 
that that confidence shall not be misplaced. Ever remember that, in the 
onward march of science, he who halts retrogrades. 

In your intercourse with those who may seek advice or relief by your 
counsel or aid, be courteous, kind and gentle ; soothe the timid, with the 
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assurance that yon will give no unnecessary pain ; deceive no one, more 
especially a child, as your words and acts will be engraved upon its simple 
and confiding heart as a lasting record for or against you. Let your 
words be true words. Let not the entreaties, or the timidity of your 
patients, or pecuniary remuneration, ever induce you to perform any 
operation at variance with your clear convictions of duty. 

And now, in takbg your station in the body politic, do not isolate 
yourselves, nor allow the accumulation of wealth to become a ruling 
principle. It is truly written, << the laborer is worthy of his hire," and, 
<< he that provideth not for his own household is worse than an infidel." 
But also remember that we are not such independent beings that we can 
disregard the claims for aid and sympathy of those around us, as the day 
and hour may come, and we know not how soon, when we shall claim such 
aid and sympathy from others. 

We all call upon the great supreme Being as our father, and hence we 
acknowledge our common brotherhood in the fiunily of mankind, and in 
our pursuits of life, for the purpose of gain or pleasure, we should never 
forget our duty to our fellow-man and brother. This great Being has 
given us certain immutable laws for our observance, for our individual 
and the oommon good, which cannot be disregarded or disobeyed, either 
by men or nations, without incurring a penalty. Look at the avaricioiu 
man, he may, and most probably will, accumulate the coveted wealth by 
sacrificing his principles, by oppressing the poor and needy, and in old 
age will cling to his treasured idol, devoid of the friendship and sympathy 
of any to cheer his declining years. Like a barren tree, offering no fimit, 
with no one to water its roots — ^he ends his miserable existence, leaving 
no trace of the good that he has done, and departs regretted by none. 
And again, he who becomes a slave to his appetites, ruins his health, 
impoverishes his substance, and dies a premature death. 

True happiness and contentment, which all men strive for, come, not 
from the indulgence of our appetites, the accumulation of wealth, or ita 
ostentatious display. It is not indigenous to the gorgeous palace, or the 
humble cot, wealth cannot purchase it, the absence of wealth cannot 
deprive us of it, but it springs from a higher and nobler 8ource-*the 
conviction of our having done our duty to our feUow-man and to 
God. 

History pictures the rise, progress, prosperity and downfall of nations. 
They, too^ have their days of usefulness, and having performed their 
mission, or having disregarded that true law essential to their being, close 
their career and are succeeded by others. I trust this will not be the 
fkte of ours. In its early days, our forefathers struggled long and aao- 
cessfully to estaUiah a government founded upon equal rights and human 
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joBtice. Upon this basis, from its humble beginniDg, our nation increased 
in strength and might to be surpassed bj none upon the face of the globe. 
Blessed with the most perfect goTernment, a varied and congenial climate, 
s most fruitful and productiye country, the asjlum for the oppressed of 
all nations. Yet, in the midst of all this prosperity and greatness, the 
demon of fratricidal war was let loose among us ; the hand of brother was 
raised against brother, futher against son, and son against father ; strug^ 
gling for existence, our nation is bleeding at every pore. But there is 
still hope, and now, after a long period of storm and desolation, a ray of 
light breaks in upon us, and, I trust, in the providence of God this dark 
cloud is passing away, and we shall come out of this ordeal as gold from 
tbe refiner's fire, and that the principles of our government, based upon 
human rights and justice, may strike deep their roots, and spread wide 
their towering branches, until the whole human race may repose beneath 
their shade. 

The integrity and efficiency of a community or a nation, depends upon 
the purity of its integral parts. This self-evident fact shows us that a 
responsibility rests upon each and every one of its members, and that 
each and every one must perform his duty to ensure the perfection of the 
whole, all must labor for the common good, none stand listless or idle, 
fearing lest his feeble efforts will be lost, but they will be like the pebble 
dropped into a placid lake, causing wave to succeed encircling wave, until 
they reach its remotest borders. 

And now, gentlemen, in bidding you adieu, I tender you my heartfelt 
wishes, that your days may be long and prosperous, that your career of 
duty, professionally and as citizens, wherever you may be placed, will 
ever be of an exhalted character. And when the scene closes, as the 
summer cloud in the western horizon is gilded by the rays of the setting 
sun, so in the setting sua of your lives, when the panorama of the past 
fiits before you, may the visions of the future be gilded by the bright 
emanations from a better world. 

The ceremonies of the evening were closed by the performance of the 
National airs by the orchestra, at the conclusion of which the audience 
were dismissed by benediction. 

Thus ended another of those annual gatherings that mark an era in the 
life history of each student. While the hour has its prospective hopes 
and fears, it is to all, teachers and students alike, one freighted with sad- 
ness. The routine of daily study together is over. In the great busy 
world conflicting duties will separate many of them forever. The hurried 
shake of the hand, the cheerful good-bye, and the session of 1864-5 has 
passed into memory. 
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A LITTLE THIHO. 

BT C. A. MILBINK, D. D. S. 

When considering our profession in its relation to the public, it is most 
deplorable to reflect upon the mortal dread and terror with which it is 
regarded by so many. This dread all will admit is much more to their 
detriment than to ours. That we give pain, sometimes severe pain, is not 
to be denied, neither can it be denied that this unmanly fear is cause for 
a vast amount of unnecessary suffering. Many a timid person puts off the 
dreaded day till he comes to us at last with his face so swollen that his 
own friends can scarcely recognize him. For such a poor coward 
what can be done but to at once relieye him of his torment, and at 
the same time despoil him of that which, by the exercise of a little 
care and courage at the proper time, might have remained to him a 
blessing, and never have given cause or excuse for the opposite. It is a 
matter of serious regret to our profession that so few can enter a house 
labled << Dentist," without a shiver. That this is true, << 'tis pity and 
pity 'tis, 'tis true, " and more pity 'tis that we can do so little to allay 
this fear ; for as yet, to the attainment of perfect work, pain must some- 
times be given and endured. But having a nervous, timid patient, it is 
not well to make a display of instruments. We have seen an operator 
stand before his patient, for whom he was about to extract, and with all 
the coolness imaginable, wrap a napkin around the handle of his forceps 
as if preparing for a most tremendous exertion, and meanwhile he bore a 
most self-satisfied air, smiling, cheerful and confident as the Benecia Boy 
after the tenth round. 

We remember, most distinctly^ the case of a child, who had made up 
his mind to have a tooth out, but who suddenly changed his determination 
upon seeing the Doctor pick up tho largest pair of forceps that were upon 
the table. Once, while in a friend's office, a poor boy came in to be rid 
of a troublesome grinder. The Doctor, not being quite ready to attend 
to him, enlivened the time by telling a story of a rough old friend of his 
who, when about to extract for a young lady, was asked by the fair trem- 
bler, << Doctor, will it hurt ?" << Hurt," said he, turning back his cuff, 

« Hurt ; yes, it will hurt like h 1." That is a hard story, but it is 

an << o'er true tale told as it was told to me." It is all very well, doubt- 
less, to go about a disagreeable operation with a certain sangfroid, and 
even to make light of it, for the purpose of giving confidence to the 
patient ; but when this verges upon hardheartedness, the patient is sure 
to see it, to the detriment of the operator. This little thing is of import- 
jmce, and though remissness is more often the result of thoughtlessness 
than hardheartedness, yet the effect is the same. It is much better to 
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bear the small inconvenience of the We foroep handle than to make a 
display before the patient. 

Naw Lovoov. 



AMALGAM. 

BT A. T. JOHKSOK. 



For several years I have read with interest the discnssions that have 
taken place at the Dental Conventions and Associations. Among the 
various subjects discussed, the use of amalgam, for filling teeth has, at times, 
occupied a prominent place ; many object to its use, while it has strenuous 
advocates in its favor. Some object to its use in toto, saying, that any 
tooth that can be, or is worth preserving, should be filled with gold, te 
the exclusion of every other material. 

While I deprecate the use of anything but gold, for filling front teeth, 
I would ask, what shall we do with the molars and bicuspids of a very 
large class of individuals, whose means will not permit them to pay the 
price of a gold plug ; particularly when the cavities are of large sise, and 
the charge, per plug, could not « be less than f 5, and upwards, even at the 
old quotation of gold. Shall we turn them away in their inability to pay 
the price demanded for gold, telling them that it is the only safe and 
reliable preservative of carious teeth, especially when, in every commur 
nity, thousands of instances can be cited, of teeth that have been filled 
15 or 20 years with other material, and are still in a good state of pre- 
servation ] which, to say the least, is a tolerable argument in their favor. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said against the use of amalgam^ 
about its producing salivation, &c., &o., it is extensively used by a large 
majority of the profession ; a portion of whom, at least, occupy a high 
rank as practitioners. 

The question then arises, which of the various compositions for amalgam 
that have been offered to the profession, is the best. Having been in 
practice between 19 and 20 years, and during that period having made 
thorough trial of many preparations, I have never, as yet, found any that 
will compare favorably with the amalgam prepared by Dr. A. Lawrence, 
of this city. Having used it for several years, I find it uniform in its 
results, neither expanding or contracting, producing no discoloration of 
the teeth, (if properly used ;) and in many cases, no change of color on 
the surface of the filling. 

One little item in passing is worthy of notice, which falsifies the old 
proverb, << A prophet is not without honor, save in his own country ;" in 
the fact, that every member of the profession in this city, is in the daily 
use of it. The demand is increasbg largely, I learn, which is due to its 
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good qualities, as it is not extensively advertised. From personal know- 
ledge, I know that the inventor and proprietor supervises the preparation 
of his amalgam from the inoipient stages, until it is reduced to powder. 

Having used this amalgam for several years, with the happiest results, 
and having adopted a method of using it, particularly in the finishing of 
the filling, that in some respeots may be original ; and thinkii^, perhaps, 
that a description of my manner of so doing might not be unacceptable 
to those of the profession who use, or may use this amalgam, I will state 
tiie method in as brief and explicit language as possible. 

After the cavity or cavities to be filled are excavated, I put a sufficient 
quantity of amalgam in a small mortar, add quicksilver, triturate well 
with pestle, then fill the mortar partially full of alcohol, and rub the paste 
with the pestle thoroughly. If the alcohol* is discolored, pour it off, and 
put in more, until no discoloration is apparent. Then put the paste in 
linen, or cotton cloth, press out the superfluous quicksilver, rub dry^ and 
it is ready for use. In filling crown cavities, I pack them more than full, 
wait a short time for it to harden ; in the meantime, pouring a few drops 
of a preparation called << sozodont," (which acts as a lubricator,) into a 
tumbler of soft water. I then take a small pellet of fine cotton in the 
tweezers, wet the same in the contents of the tumbler, touch it to pow- 
dered pumice stone, and then pass it lightly backwards and forwards 
aoross the filling. I do this at intervals, (using more strength as it 
hardens,) sometimes with pumice, and at others without ; the result is, a 
beautiful filling, fiush with and about as smooth as the enamel. For 
approximal and buccal cavities, I use for packing the filling, an instru- 
ment similar in shape to a flat burnisher, but much thinner, the end and 
edges being sharp enough to shave off the surplus material. I then wet 
the end of a thin, wedge-shaped stick, touch it to pumice, and pass it 
gently between the teeth ; after which, I take a thin wisp of cotton, twisted 
slightly, or a bit of narrow tape, wet the same, and add pumice, and pass 
it over the surface of the filling. I do this at intervals, and the result is, 
a filling satisfactory both to the operator and patient. It requires more 
time than the usual manner of finishing such fillings with a burnisher , 
but, in my estimation, the time is well spent, most certainly as far as the 
patient is conoemed, as well as satisfaction to the operator, in the pleas- 
ing results of his manipulations. 

Trusting that I may have uttered no treason against the art preserva- 
tive of the masticating organs, in the above communication, I offer it for 
the consideration of your readers, if you should deem it worthy a place in 
the pages of your journal. Hoping that a perusal of the same may, at 
least, be productive of no harm. 

Low ILL, March, 1866. 
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FBOFESSIOHAL EDTIOATIOV. 

BT T. L. BUCKINGHAM, D. D. 8« 

The following extract ii taken from the Dental Beyiew, a molt •zeallent quarterly Journal 

publUhed in London. 

*f Considoring that only a few years have passed sinoe the practitioners 
of Dental Surgery commenced their praiseworthy efforts to elevate the 
standard of the Professioni it is surprising that so much has been accom- 
plished in England. The first agitation, the following separation, and 
final union of active members of our calling have actually produced a 
state of things in advance of any country in the world, not excepting 
America. In the latter country, it is true, a curriculum of study had 
been marked out for the aspirant to professional distinction for a period 
many years anterior to the Dental movement in Great Britain; but, 
with every desire to give credit to the examinations of the several 
licensed Dental Colleges in America, we fear that the number of these 
institutions tends to thwart the very object for which they were estab^ 
lished, and that, inconsequence, the standard of professional education^ 
is tending downward rather than upward. Competition is all very well 
up to a certain point, but in the matter of Dental Colleges in America it 
is carried to excess; and the legalized institution offering easy means 
towards obtaining the D. D. S. degree is more likely to obtain candidates 
than one which confers the same degree at greater cost of time, trouble 
and expense. Nevertheless, the Profession in America is justly entitled 
to praise for the spirit it has long possessed, and still possesses : and we 
trust a like spirit will permeate the British dentists ; but, having delibe- 
rately acknowledged the College of Surgeons as our head, we cannot but 
feel that there is greater security than if there were a chance of compe* 
tition in examinations in so small, comparatively speaking, a body as ours. 
It was either one thing or another — a single independent college or a 
onion with the College of Surgeons. The Profession, after ample oppor* 
tunity of discussion, chose the latter ; and to it let us loyally adhere." 

Is the standard of dental education tending downwards rather than 
upwards ? This is a question that should interest every intelligent dentist. 
We do not intend to argue the point whether a student can be as well 
qualified in a private office to practice, as he can in a dental college ; the 
time for such arguments is past, and settled, we think, in favor of 
colleges ; but whether the multiplicity of colleges tend to raise or lower 
<< the standard of professional education" is now the question. While there 
were but three dental colleges in the United States — the Baltimore, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania — there is no question but they tended to strengthen each other, 
and perhaps several others, located in various parts of the country, might 
have been a benefit. But when two are located very near to each other, 
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80 that tbe students, before they enter, can go from one to the other, and 
see with which thej can make the easiest terms, it beoomes a question 
whether they are not rather an injury than a benefit. 

If we refer to the medical colleges, some information may probably be 
derived, and we refer to them more freely as they have been held up as 
examples by those who advocate the increased number of dental colleges. 
But we do not admit that one is a fair representation of the other. No 
person attempts to practice medicine in this country without a diploma— 
the profession would not recognize him, nor would the community encou. 
rage him. 

What is the case with dentists ? The community does not require 
them to have a diploma, nor do those who have graduated refuse to asso- 
ciate with those who do not ; they are admitted to all our conventions 
and associations as readily without as they are with a diploma, so that 
there is no distinction between those who attend colleges and those who 
do not. But, waiving the distinctions between the two professions, we 
will accept them as fair representatives of each other, and confine our- 
selves to the colleges of our own city, excluding the Eclectic, Homoeo- 
pathic and Female Colleges, as they have peculiarities which cannot be 
fiiirly brought in. 

The first college established in this city was the University of Penn- 
sylvania. It was not only the first, but was, for a long time, tbe only 
medical college in this country. It has just held its one hundred and 
fifteenth commencement ; for over sixty years it has occupied a magnifi- 
cent building ; it has the largest medical museum in the country, and all 
the appliances necessary for teaching, with a very large fund invested for 
its benefit. 

<< Such has been the prosperity of this medical institution, the first 
founded in our country, that from the most accurate calculations that can 
be made up to 1830, it is computed that between seven and eight thou- 
sand young men have received instruction within its walls since its estab- 
lishment, and from this source the remotest parts of our Union have been 
furnished with learned physicians, who are ornaments to their profession.'^ 
The class numbered yearly from three to six hundred students. I have 
been particular in stating the advantages of this school for reasons which 
will be given hereafter. 

The second college we refer to is the Jefierson Medical College, which 
was opened in November of 1825. The faculty was composed of men of 
reputation and perseverence. It struggled along for fifteen years before 
any one could tell whether it would live or not. It has now, by the 
perseverence of the faculty, attained a position equal to the first in every- 
thing except age. But now let us notice what efieot these colleges have 
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had on each other. The first, until recently, held its sessions from nearly 
the first of October to April, or nearly six months, irhile the sessions at 
the Je£Ferson commenced about the same time and closed by the first of 
March. The fees were also much higher at the University than they 
were at the Jefferson. The Uniyersity has since reduced their fees and 
shortened the term to correspond with the Jefferson. Why was this 
change made ? Was six months longer than was necessary to teach medi- 
cine, or was it because the one that offered the shortest term and the lowest 
fees began to have as many or more students than the other. Certainly 
the session was not too long, for the Professors had to condense their lectures 
to get them into the course. The students were compelled to attend six 
or seven lectures each day, or, what was equivalent, attend the Hospital 
or a clinic, and also the examinations and dissections at night, so that 
there was little or no time left for reading and reviewing the lecture»b If 
the sessions had been extended to eight months, instead of shortened, the 
student would have been much benefitted. 

We have selected these two colleges, that some delight to hold up as 
examples, to show that where two schools are located near each other, 
the one offering the greatest inducements, either in time or money, 
will compel the other to come to its standard, providing they are both 
of equal reputation. 

But what has become of the four or five other colleges that have been 
established here ? If the increased number of colleges is a benefit to 
each other by attracting and increasing the number of students, as some 
persons contend they do, surely in a city where there are nearly one thou- 
sand medical students, who pay at least one hundred thousand dollars 
annually for medical instruction, more than two colleges should be 
sustained. 

But they were not sustained ; the class was often so small that it did 
not pay the expense of teaching. Some of them closed their doors 
honorably ; while others struggled on for a number of years resorting to 
such means to attract students as rendered them a reproach to the name 
of colleges, and some others even went so far as to sell diplomas to per- 
sons who had never heard a lecture in their rooms. It would not take a 
lengthy argument to prove that such colleges do not tend to elevate a 
profession. We will not now attempt to compare the dental colleges that 
are now in operation, with each other, but leave that to some person who 
has no connection with them. Still we must say that the standard of 
dental education in them is rather tending downwards than upwards^ 
Cases could be pointed to where students have graduated in two months' 
instruction j and, in other cases, they have entered on the express con- 
dition that they should graduate at the next commencement. 
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The camber of medical students attending colleges in this eity, in 
1862, was nine hundred and eight j-two, (982.) 

The number of dental students, the same year attending college, was 
fbrty-one, (41.) 

If nine hundred and eighty-two students would not sustain more than 
two medical colleges, what induoements could there haye been to establish 
two dental schools ? Certainly it could not haye been that the number of 
students required it. It may have been that those who wanted to teach, 
required some place to show their talents ; or some one who could not rule 
would not submit to be governed, or for some other cause not yet made 
public. But let the object have been what it would, we think the profes- 
sion, if they have thought on the subject, must see that it was not that 
the two colleges should work together harmoniously and act and re-act 
upon each other so that one might be a benefit to the other. 

Let the standard of dental education in the colleges tend upwards or 
downwards, we are satisfied, in the profession at large, it is on the advance. 
The dental periodicals, the frequent meeting together of the members, 
and at these meetings the desire to show and explain everj mode of ope- 
rating ; the comparing of operations as they come into the office, and 
last, though not least, the knowledge of the public on dental operations, 
all tend to advance the profession. We think it can safely be said that 
the profession stands higher now than it has at any other period. 



OAOUTOHOTIO. 

ITS HISTORY, PROPERTIES J ITS COMBINATIONS FORMING HARD RX7BBEB, 

AND THE MANNER OF WORKING IT FOR DENTAL PURPOSES. 

BT E. WILDMAN, K. U., D. D. S. 

OONTIHUBO rBOM PAOB 108, TOL. II. 

In addition to the experiments given to ascertain the amount of fixed 
matter in rubber offered for dental purposes, I will add two more. 

Eighth. — A specimen of brown or uncolored rubber, manufactured bj 
American H. R. Company, yielded four per cent, of dark cinder. 

^inth, — A specimen of my own make, composed of finei Para caou- 
tchouc two parts, and sulphur one, (formula A,) produced three per ccDt. 
of dark cinder. 

These results, compared with experiment sixths page 100, are so nearly 
similar that they make it evident that the American H. R. Company's 
rubber is not loaded with any fixed matter ; the small disparity in the 
results may arise from the different qualities, or state of purity of the 
caoutchouc used. 

There can be no earthy matter, oxide of zinc or oxide of lead in the 
specimens of the Company's rubber that were examined, for had there been 
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eartliy matter added, it would have prodnced more than five per oent. of - 
fixed residue ; oxide of line not being yolatile, would have produced a 
similar result ; oxide of lead would have shown itself by its reduotion, and 
also a greater weight of residue. 

These experiments corroborate the position taken in the calculation of 
the value of pink rubber, given in the table on page 103. lldanj specula- 
tions ah to the composition of red rubber, and the reticence of the manu- 
facturers of it, led me to make the foregoing experiments, to throw some 
light upon the subject ; and now, after repeated trials, I have found that 
the mixture, made according to formula D, (page 102,) gives results in 
working, texture, and external appearance, so near the American H. E. 
Company's rubber, that if not identical with this formula, approximates 
very closely to it. 

As to the propriety of introducing into the mouth rubber colored with 
sulphuret of mercury, I shall feserve my remarks until at the conclusion 
of this article ; in the meanwhile, I would advise those who have seen 
injurious effects resulting from its use to discard it ) to those who are in 
doubt upon this subject, let them consult the best medical authorities 
upon the effect of this substance upon the animal economy, and ascertain 
why its internal use has been discarded by medical practitioners ; also, its 
volatility at the temperature of -the mouth, and the extent of the abrasion 
of a piece of vulcanite work in a given time, say one year's wear. This 
investigation will give data from which the doubting can satisfy themselves 
as to the fitness of rubber colored with vermillion for dental purposes. 

Thb brings to a close for the present the subject of rubber composi- 
tions, and next in order will be taken up the manner of working them. 
Owing to the press of matter for this number, this has been unavoidably 
postponed until the next. 



TO STEENQTHEK MODELS lOB VULOAKITE WOEK. 
I have frequently been very greatly benefitted by a single thought 
or suggestion gleaned from the Times, or some other dental journal ; 
therefore, by your permission, I will give to the profession, through 
the columns of your excellent journal, an expedient that suggested 
itself to my mind, and which has been of great importance to me. 
Whether others have resorted to the same I cannot say. In making 
the vulcanite models, they are frequently, along the anterior portion, so 
thin as to be insufficient to sustain the pressure necessarily brought upon 
them in closing the flask. The result is that the model breaks, and the 
work is spoiled. I have succeeded in overcoming that difficulty by the 
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foUowiDg expedient. After taking the impression, if I obserre points 
liable to the above difficulty, I take pieces of wire, about three-qnarters 
of an inch in length, file them to a very fine point, and stick a sufficient 
number of them in the impression, at the points liable to break, then 
proceed to make the model as usual. The points of the wires will be 
found protruding above the surface of the model, and may be dressed off 
with a file. I am well pleased with the Dental Times. 

Israel Williams. 

NlW PHILADILPHIA, Ohio. 



A OASE OF ALVEOLAE ASS0ES8. 

BY S. C. RICHARDSON, D. D. S., MATTOON, ILLINOIS. 

Mr. G., a native of East Tennessee, aged twenty-six years, (com- 
plexion fair, light hair and blue eyes,) applied to ine, September 24tfai 
1864, complaining of a discharge, which had been taking place below 
and one inch anterior to the right tuberosity of the superior maxil* 
lary bone, for a period of eleven months, at irregular periods. Upon 
examination, I found the roots of the first and second right superior 
molars remaining. Suspected that they had some connection with the 
case, and advised their extraction. He declined for a few weeks, but 
returned, complaining of a slight soreness in them whenever the pus caused 
a tenseness of the abscess. Stated that he had been treated for scrofula ; 
but one physician of several who examined the case, intimated that the 
roots might have something to do in produeing the trouble. I removed the 
roots, and in three weeks the discharge entirely ceased, leaving but a 
large cicatrix to mark its former locality. The patient called on me 
to-day, (March 11th,) and I see no indications of a recurrence of the 



CEMEITT POE PLA8TEE OASTS. 

BT ALBX. 0*CALLA6HAN, D. D. S., PRILADELPniA. 

As we are all liable through accident to break one or more teeth off 
of our plaster casts, and sometimes to break the casts themselves, I 
think it is an object with the dentist to have some article on hand in 
the laboratory with which to repair them. I have lately tried the " liquid 
silex," and find it preferable to any other cement. It makes a very 
strong and most perfect union of the broken parts. I am satisfied, ifaat 
after one trial no dentist will be without it. My method is to moisten 
the broken parts with the preparation, and to press them firmly together 
for a minute of so, then to place the cast on the stove for about half an 
hour. 
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In the editorial department of the December number of the Denial 
Register of the Westy (which has been received since our last number was 
issned,) is published the " Reminiscence — ^Valedictory '* of Dr. George 
Watt, who, << nearly nine years ago became editorially connected with " 
that periodical. We are sorry to see that the Doctor has found it neces- 
sary to make this change. But that there must have been good reasons 
for doing so is evident from the tone of his valedictory, in which he says, 
<< Taking up the editorial pen was the occasion of much anxiety ; laying 
it down again stirs the < fount of feeling' still deeper. But now, as then, 
the matter has been carefully weighed before the responsibility is taken. 
Does the reader doubt it % Then listen to what is involved in the step. 
Personally, to the writer is lost a great portion of his interest in the 
profession, and a much greater portion of the profession's interest in him. 
Persons who seldom meet and converse together cease to be warmly 
interested in each other. The monthly conversation of the Register with 
its readers no longer forms a tie between the writer and his brethem. 
Now they are brethren of a scattered household, and he is to them as a 
stranger." We can scarce think it can be as he says in one part of the 
above quotation, that he has << lost a great portion of his interest in the 
profession," and we certainly know that the other part of the sentence is 
not correct, << a much greater portion of the profession's interest in him," 
for there was no writer in the dental profession whose articles were read 
with more interest than his, and although sometimes they were quite 
caustic, (as we can bear testimony more than once,) still they were like 
applying the actual cautery to an indolent ulcer — they either stimulated 
the parts to a more vigorous action, or they caused them to die and slough 
off; in either case the body was benefitted. But as the Doctor has only 
put off the editorial harness, we hope that he will continue to contribute 
to the journals, for we cannot afford to loose so able a writer. He must 
remember that the time allotted to man to do his work in is << three score 
and ten years," and he has over twenty of that time to make up. But, 
whether the Doctor contributes to the dental literature or remains silent, 
he will always be gratefally remembered, for socially he was one of the 
pleasantest companions we ever met with. t. l. B. 



Wx are sure that the readers of the Dental Times will regret to hear, 
that Prof. 0. N. Peirob has found it necessary to resign his active duties 
in the Faculty that edit this Journal, on account of the amount of busi- 
ness requiring his personal attention. He has been compelled to give up 
hb position in the college ; but although he retires from the active duties 
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in the Faculty, still he will take part in their proceedings. The Trustees 
of the College, in consideration of the yaluable services rendered while in 
the Faculty, unanimously elected him Emeritus Professor of Operative 
Dentistry. 

The chair vacated by the resignation of Prof. PxisCE, will hereafter be 
filled by Dr. Jaheb Truman, who has for a number of years been Demon- 
strator of Operative Dentistry, one of the most responsible positions in 
the college, as the occupant is expected to demonstrate in practice the 
principle taught by the various chairs. He is every day called upon to 
diagnose the most obscure cases, as well as to assist in all difficult opera- 
tions ; and these he must do at a moment's notice, surrounded by the 
whole class. How well he has performed these arduous duties, we can 
confidently refer to the different classes that have had the benefit of his 
instructions. t. l. b. 



Donations to Collegb Museum. — From Dr. George B. Snow, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., a blow-pipe and burner of novel construction. It is so 
arranged that the atmospheric air combines with the gas before the 
current of air from the blow-pipe strikes the gas, and thereby ensures 
complete combustion, consequently evolves a great amount of heat. It 
is a very ingenious and effective instrument. We cannot give an intelli- 
gible description of it without an engraving. 

From Dr. John Q. Birkey, of Philadelphia, a dens sapientice, with 
abnormal roots ; also« human teeth from a necklace of a Cannibal Chief. 

B. W. 

PUBLISHEES' NOTICE. 

The present number closes the second volume of the Dental Times. 
The simple announcement of this fact will suggest to our friends the 
advantage of an early renewal of their subscriptions. The general 
character of the journal will be continued as heretofore, but we expect to 
make such improvements in the next volume as may have been suggested 
by past experience. We have endeavored to make the Times worthy a 
place in the library of every practitioner of dentistry, and to this end 
have earnestly requested articles from any one having an original thought 
to communicate. We return our thanks to those who have given ns 
valuable aid in this respect in the past, and hope to have the circle of 
contributors enlarged in succeeding numbers. 

We would call attention to the important changes in the Faculty of the 
College, made necessary by the retirement of Prof C. N. Peiree. All 
communications for this journal, or relating to the business of the College, 
should be addressed hereafter to 

Dr. T. L. Buckinqham, Dean, 243 Nortii Ninth Street, Phik. 
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PENNSTLVINII COLLEGE OF DENTIL SURGERY. 

THE TENTH ANNUAL SESSION. 1865-'66. 




HENRY C. CARET, Pbbsident, GEORGE TRUMAN, M. D., 



W. L. ATLEE, M. D., 
DANIEL NEALL, D. D. S., 
ELLESLIB WALLACE, M. D., 
BENJAMIN M ALONE, M. D., 
W. W. FODCQE, D. D. S., 
12 



8. DILLINGHAM, D. D. 8., 
G. R. MOREHOUSE, M. D., 
THOMAS WOOD, 
J. R. McCURDT, 
CHARLES HAMILTON, S« r. 
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J, D. WHITE, D. D. 8., 

SMERITUS PROFESSOB. • 

C. N- PEIRCB, D. D. S., 

EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF OPERATIVE DENTISTRY. 

T. L. BUCKINGHAM, D. D. S., 

PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY AND METALLURGY. 

E. WILDMAN, D. J>. S., 

PROFESSOR OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY. 

G. T. BARKER, D. D. S., 

PROFESSOR OF PRINCIPLES OF DENTAL SURGERY AND THERAPEUTICS. 

W. S. FORBES, M. D., D. D. S., 

PROFESSOR OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

JAMES TRUMAN, D. D. S., 

PXOFESSOit OF DENTAL PHYSIOLOGY AND OPERATIVE DENTISTRY. 

EDWIN T. DARBY, D. D. S., 

DEMONSTRATOR OF OPERATIVE DENTISTRY. 

J. M. BARSTOW, 

DEMONSTRATOR OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY. 



The LectareB to the Begnlw Course will commence on the 
l8t of November and continne until the Ist of March. 

During the last two weeks of October, preliminary Lectures are deliyered, 
one each day. 

The Rooms for Operative and Mechanical Dentistry are open from the 
1st of October and throughout the session, under the supervision of the 
Demonstrators. 

The Dissecting Room, under the superintendence of the Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology, is open during the session. 

Fees for the Course, (Demonstrators' Ticket included,) - $100 
Matriculation, (paid but once,) - ... 5 

Diploma Fee» ---... so 

T. L. BUCKINGHAM, Dean, 

C. p. REE88, Janitor. 843 North Niutli St., PliUa4el|ibia. 

P. S.— Board may be had at from 93.50 to 96.00 per week. 
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FEKHSYLTAiriA OOLLEaS OF DEHTAL STTBGEBT. 
The Tenth Annnal Session, 1866-'66. 

The tenth annual session of the Pennsylvania College of Dental Sur- 
gery will commence on the first of November, and continue until the first 
of March. Preliminary lectures will, however, be delivered each day 
during the latter half of the month of October. The Dispensary and 
Laboratory of the College will also be open from that time, where ample 
opportunities will be afforded for the prosecution of the practical part of 
the profession under the daily supervision of the Demonstrators, who are 
gentlemen of known integrity and thorough capability. During October, 
as well as the entire session, a clinical lecture will be delivered, and 
operations performed by one of the Professors every Saturday afternoon. 

The course is so arranged that fifteen lectures are delivered each week, 
on the various branches taught in the school. A synopsis of the manner 
in which each department is treated will be found under the head of the 
different chairs. 

These lectures occupy about the average time of three hours each day. 
In addition, four hours are daily spent by the student in actual practice. 
With this object in view, the operating rooms are furnished with twenty 
chairs, so arranged as to command the best light, and all the appliances 
necessary for comfort and use. To these chairs the students are assigned 
in classes, and certain hours are fixed for each member of the class to 
operate. 

Each student is required to provide his own instmnients, (except those 
for extracting,) and to operate with them, fie is expected to keep them 
in perfect order, and for that purpose is provided with a table in which 
they can be looked up when not in use. As the operations performed at 
the College are entirely gratuitous, a superabundance of patients invari- 
ably present themselves. 

In the mechanical department every process known in the profession, 
which has any value to the mechanical dentist, is fully taught; and 
receipts of valuable compounds are freely imparted. All the conveniences 
are at hand in the Laboratory for the preparation of metals, manufacture 
of teeth, (single and in blocks,) mounting, etc. ; and the student is 
required to go through all the necessary manipulations connected with the 
insertion of artificial teeth — ^from taking the impression to the thorough 
construction of the denture, and proper adjustment of it in the mouth of 
the patient. 
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In addition to the facQitjes afforded by the College for a thorough eovrse 
of instruction in the theorj and practice of Dentistry, the celebrated 
hospitals and clinics of the city constantly enable the student to witness 
Tarious imp<»1ant surgical operationa which are highly intereitting and 
instructive. The medical and surgical clinics of the Blockley Hospital, 
in particular, one of the largest eleemosynary establishments in the world, 
are open to Medical and Dental students, free of charge. The staff of 
this institution is composed of some of the most eminent physicians and 
surgeons of Philadelphia. 



COXJRSE OF LEOTXJUES. 



0HEMI8TET ABTD METALLUEQT. 

The course of instruction from this chair will commence with the con* 
sideration of the imponderable substances. 

The laws that govern the imponderable bodies will next claim attention, 
with some notice of symbols or chemical notations. Individual elements, 
and the compounds resulting from their combinations, will then be con- 
sidered. Organic chemistry will receive its full share of attention. 

The course will be illustrated by diagrams and such experiments as can 
be performed before the class. 



DEBTAL PHTSIOLOOT AITD OPEEATIVE DEBTISTEY. 

The lectures in this department will embrace the Physiological Ana- 
tomy of the teeth, general and microscopical, in addition to a minute and 
careful description of the various operations performed by the dental prac* 
titioner. 

The microscope, models and diagrams, will be employed in illustration. 

At the Clinic the incumbent of this chair will also demonstrate before 
the dass the various operations described in his course of lectures. 



MEOHAiriOAL DEHTISTST. 
The instruction from this chair will embrace the entire range of manip- 
ulations legitimately connected with the laboratory, arranged in two divi- 
sions — ^Mechanical Dentistry proper, and that to which has been applied 
(he appellation of the Plastic department. 
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I. Mechanical deniUiry jiroper will inolnde everything appertaining to 
the construction of dental substitutes, passing through the different stages 
<»f preparation, from taking the impression, to the completion and proper 
adjostment of the ease in the mouth, conjointly with features, expression 
of countenance, ennnoiation, etc. It will likewise embrace the metallurgie 
treatment of the various met«ls employed, the preparation of plate and 
wire, the alloying of gold, together with the oUoyM used, as well as those 
designated as solders. 

II. This division will comprise all that appropriately belongs to the 
manufacture of porcelain or mineral teeth — ^single teeth, block-work, con- 
tinuous gum-work, vulcanite, etc. The materials, their preparation, 
compounds and uses, will be specially regarded. 

All new inventions, modifications, and improvements, in this branch of 
the art, will in place receive due attention and investigation. 



PBIH0IPLE8 or DEUTAL SUEGBET AM) THEEAPEUTIOB, 
The lectures delivered from this chair will embrace General Pathology, 
Dental Pathology, the Pathological Relations of the Teeth to other parts 
of the System, together with a minute description of all special diseases 
that have any relation to Dental Surgery, or of interest to the Dentist. 

They will also include a careful examination of therapeutic agents and 
their general application. Their indications in the medical and surgical 
treatment of diseases of the mouth, both idiopathic and symptomatic, will 
be fully illustrated, and also the general hygienic rules and principles 
which come within the province of the practitioner. 



ABATOMT Aim PHYSIOLOGY. 

The instruction in this department will embrace a plain and compre- 
hensive view of the structure and functions of the Human Economy. The 
valuable anatomical preparations of the incumbent of this chair, (consist- 
ing of Papier Mache manikins, models in wood, drawings, wet and dry 
preparations,) will enable him to fully illustrate his course. With the 
same object, vivisections on the lower animals will also be employed. 

The special relations of this branch to the wants of the dentist will be 
kept steadily in view, and such descriptions of the natural history, micro- 
scopical structure, connections, &c., of the teeth, as their importance 
demands, will be given. 

The great facilities for the study of practical anatomy, to be found in 
the city of Philadelphia, obviate the necessity of providing a dissecting- 
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room in the College. For the usual fee of $10, the student can have 
access to one of several well-ordered and well-supplied dissecting-rooms. 



BEOULATIOIfS. 



The candidate must be twenty-one years of age. He must have studied 
under a private preceptor at least two years, including his course of 
iustruction at the College. Attendance on two full courses of lectures in 
this institution will be required, but satisfactory evidence of having attended 
ooe full course of lectures in any respectable dental or medical school, will 
be considered equivalent to the first course of lectures in this College : five 
years' practice, inclusive of the term of pupilage, will also be considered 
equivalent to the first course of lectures. The candidate for graduation 
must prepare a thesis upon some subject connected with the theory or 
pr ctice of dentistry. He must treat thoroughly some patient requiring all 
the usual dental operations, and bring such patient before the Professor of 
Operative Dentistry. He must, also, take up at least one artificial case, 
and after it is completed, bring his patient before the Professor of 
Mechanical Dentistry. He must, also, prepare a specimen case to be 
deposited in the College collection. The operations must be performed, 
and the work in the artificial cases done, at the College building. He must 
also undergo an examination by the Faculty, when, if found qualified, he 
shall be recommended to the Board of Trustees ] and, if approved by them, 
shall receive the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. 



TEXT BOOES AND WOBES OF BBFBBEITOE. 



Wilson's, or Leidy's Sharpey & Quains' Anatomy; Carpenter's Physi- 
ology, or Duniglison's Human Physiology ; United States Dispensatory ; 
Mitchell's Materia Medica ; Fownes' Elements of Chemistry ; Regnault's 
Chemistry ; Lehmann's Pysiological Chemistry ; C. J. B. Williams' Prin- 
ciples of Medicine; Wood's Practice; Tomes' Dental Physiology and 
Surgery ; Harris' Principles and Practice ; Taft's Operative Dentbtry ; 
Richardson's Mechanical Dentistry ; Paget's Surgical Pathology, or other 
standard works on the subject. 
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TO THE PBOFESSIOir. 

In isBuing the *< Dental Tiuxs/^ we desire to make it of interest to 
the mass of ipractitioners. In furthering this end we would earnestly 
solicit from our professional friends, communications on any branch of onr 
specialty. Let no one hesitate because they have nothing rare, or of 
particular interest, nor from the fear of bemg unable to clothe their ideas 
in language that will please the most fastidious ; give ns the facts, and 
the method, and we will lay them before our readers so that all will under- 
stand and many be instructed. 

We send the first number of the periodical to all whose names arc 
known to us ; those who meet with this notice, and have not received it, 
will confer a favor by sending their name and address to G. N. Peirce, 
601 North Seventh street ; also notify us when changiug their location, 
for we desire to obtain, and keep a corrected list, of the dentists in the 
United States. 

The price of the << Dental Times" is one dollar per annum^ in advance. 
Those who inclose the amount with their name and address will be sure to 
receive it punctually, and without delay. We regret the absence of an 
article from Professor Forbes, but he is at present with the army in front 
of Yicksburg, rendering aid to the sick and wounded, therefore has not 
the time ; but the readers of subsequent numbers will have ihe pleasure of 
oommunications from his ready pen. 



DISTAL MEETIHG8. 

The Ninth Annual Session of the American Dental Convention will be 
held at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., on Tuesday, August 4th, 1868. 

The Annual Meeting of the American Dental Association will be held 
at Philadelphia, on Tuesday, July 28th, 1868. 



OHIO OOLLBOB OF DBNTAL BVBOBBY. 

SESSION OF 1863-64. 

The repilar coane of Lectures in this Institntion, will commence on the first 
Monday of Kovember, and close on the 20th of Febrnary. 

JAS. TAYLOR, D. D. S.,i<171 Race Street,) Institntes of Dental Science. 

J. TAFT, D. D. S., (172 Race Street,) Operatiye Dentistry. 

GEO. EDWIJN JON£S, M. D., (481 West Serenth St.,) Anatomy and Physiology. 

fl. B. SMITH, D. D. S., (18 West Fourth Street,) Mechanical Dentistry. 

^. A. SMITH, D. D. S., (118 West Sixth Street,) Chemistry and MeUllnrgy. 

IS. COLLINS, D. D. S., A4junct Prof, of Operative and Mechanical Dentistry. 

Text Bool&a.— Cray's and Williams' Anatomy; Carpenter's, Todd's and 
Boman's Physiology; Williams' Pathology; Fown's, Turner's, Graham's, or Brand 
and Taylor's Chemistry; Tafl's Operatiye Dentistry; Richardson's Mechanical 
Dentistiy; Harris' Principles and Practice of Dental Science. 

Xeraui of A-dmimiioii. 

Tickets must be procured at the beginning of the session. 
Tickets for the course, . - $100 00 
Matriculation Fee, ... 5 00 

Diploma Fee, - - - - 80 00 

Terms of Oradnation. 

Two courses with a dental pupilage. 

Four years reputable practice will be received as equal to one course. 

An acceptable thesis upon a subject on Dental Science. 

Must possess a aood moral character, and be twenty-one years old. 

For further information, address J. TAYLOR, Dsoii, or 

J. TAFT, Secretary. 



THE CHEAPEST DENTAL DEPOT IN THE CITY 

FOK TBB 
or ALL KDIPI, 

FORCEI'S, PLUGGERS, SCALERS, EXCAVATORS, BURRS, 
CHAIRS, SPITTOONS, LATHES, 

Together with a Qenenl Ajsoitment of all Undi of 

DENTAL INSTRUMENTS, MATERIALS, &C. 

WIOLSSALB AHD BSVJOL, AT 

JOHN KLEIN'S 

No. 28 North Eighth St, Philadelphia. 

N. B. — One price, and all goods warranted as represented. Cash 
orders promptly filled. 



JOHNSON * LUND. 

VAJXUWADTXJVLKBB Or 

IMPUGNED 

aiwaaaaa mm. 

Aokaowledged by a large share of the 

AMERICAN PROFESSION 

TO BX 

SUPERIOR TOlll OTHERS 

NOW MADS. 

DEALERS IH ALL AETICLES ^ 

KILATITB VOEXU, TO THE 

OPERATIHe ROOM OR UBORATORY. 

17* Read Testimoulala on next Pace. 

ALSOy 

DENTAL QUARTERLY 

Deyoled to the iDterests of Dental Seience. 
DR. AMBLER TEES, 

AND 

F. N. JOHNSON. 

No. 27 North Seventh Street, 

E»H:i2:--A.lDB2:-i>3E3:i-A., 



TBSTIMONIALS. 



This k to certify that I have used the yarions and most of the diflbrent mann- 
fkctarers' teeth for the last eight years, and now give to Johnson & Lund's the 
choice ) deeming them as combining the most desirable qnalities looked for in arti- 
ficial teeth; such as katvralncss or coLoa, shape, stmmxtrt and beautt or ab- 
jLANaBmsT, ooxBUNBSv or EZPBBssiov lu the month, and strebgth and riaMKEss 
for Bse. R. WALBLfiR, Owego» New York. 



ICbssbs. Jorbsoh & LiTin) : — 
Gents : — I have had an opportnnity of using some of your beautiiVil teeth, and 
can pronounce them £xc€ltior. They stand the fire well, and are in every respect 
worthy. S. J. BRACKETT, St. Loids, Mo. 



Having within the last thirteen years used teeth fVom nearly every establishment 
in the Union, I have no hesitation in saying that Johnson & Lund's teeth, as lately 
improved, present a greater combination of desirable qualities than do those of any 
other one establishment j and I cheerAilly recommend them to the profession a« a 
decidedly tuperior article. F. O. HYATT, Cortlandville, New York. 



If there is such a thing as perfection in the manufacture of artificial teeth, 
Johnson & Lund have certainly attained it. £. J. LARASON9 Philadelphia. 



Mbssbb. JoHNSoir & LvNB : — 

Gentlemen — Having used your teeth in my practice for the past year, and 
finding them supbriob to all others in beautt, natubal appeababoe, and duba- 
BiLiTT, I hereby add my humble testimoii^ in their favor. 

Yours, respectfully, B. F . CLARK, Flint, Michigan. 



I have used Teeth fVom the different manufiicturen for ten years, and have 
discovered in none those qnalities which so nearly approach a desideratum as the 
productions of Johnson it Lund. Their resemblance to nature in shape, shade and 
transparency is unsurpassed ; and their freedom iVom brittleness under the hammer, 
and unequalled endurance under the blow-pipe, show that the proportion of their 
ingredients effect such a happy combination as to leave little room for improvement 
in respect to general strength. S. H. COSTEN, Philadelphia. 



I use Johnson k Lund's make of Artificial Teeth, and can recommend them m 
being perfect in every particular ; they give complete satisfaciiony and leave nothing 
farther to be desired. J. M. BARRETT, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 



Mbssbs. Johbsow & LVBD : — 
Dear Sirs : — I take pleasure in adding my certificate in favor of your teeth. 
They are voithouta fault. A. H. FOWLER, Ithica, New Fork. 



Mbsbbs. Johnson & Lund: — 
Gentlemen — You ask me how I like your teeth. I must say that I prefer them 
to those of any other manufacturer. The beautiful ehape, the life-like and n&tural 
shades, and their alrength under the blow-pipe and hammer, render them all that the 
dentist could desire. The perfection you have attained in the manufacture of 
artificial teeth, deserves the thanks and substantial support of the dental profession^ 
Wishing you success, I remain. Yours, truly, M. LUKENS LONG, FhiUi. 

Having used Johnson & Lund's Teeth to my perfect satisfkction, I would earn, 
estly recommend them to Dentists in search of a superior article, and one that wiU 
ahoayi pleaee. S. F. TREMAIN, (Of the Firm Tremain Bro.'s,) Rome, N. Y. 



Messrs. Johnson & Luvn : — 
Having during the past year used five hundred dollars worth of your teeth, we 
have come to the conclusion to use none other now manufactured. 

HOLBROOK, BUTLER & HUNTINGTON. 
Watertown, IT. Y., March 28, 1868. 



I ORUM ft ABMSTRONa, 

ISrO. 520 A.ROH STREET. 

PHILADELPHIA, 

MAMUr ACTU&EB8 Of TBS 

Most Improved Gum Sections and Plain Teeth, 

rOR T»B ■SrXJX.OA.N-ITB S^A.SB. 
ALSO, 

GUM & PLAIN TKKTH FOR PLATE WORK, 

With aU ofher ArticlM nwd In Dentintry. 

CHARLES ABBBY & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

DENTISTS' FINE GOLD AND TIN FOIL, 

PHII.ADEXPHIA. 

The attention of Dentists is inyited io our FINE GOIiO FOIL, which is 
prepared under our constant personal supervision. Our Nos. are 4, 6, 6, 8 
and 10. 

We are also manufacturing an ADDE9ITE FIIVE GOLD FOIL, 
Nos. 4, 6 and 6. 

ALL our Gold Foil is manufactured from ABSOLITTELT PURE 
GOLD, prepared expressly for the purpose, with great care, by ourselTes. 

DENTISTS' REFINED TIN FOIL CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

Address CHARLES ABBEY & SONS, 

PhOmdclphta. 



HORATIO C. KERN. 



xAVvrAOTirmsx or 



$IIB6ICU&DENmiNSTRIIMEIIT$.HLEUC. 



The subscriber would again remind the profession that he still continues 
to manufacture all kinds of IifSTRirKEiYTS, Dsntal Files, &o. 

From the flattering testimonials he has receiyed, (of which a few are 
appended,) of the superior quality of his Instruments and Files, he feels 
confidence in his ability to produce an article fully equal to any made. 

Assiduous attention to the details of the business, (with an experience 
of thirty years,) has enabled him to make many improvements in the 
adapiaiion to the specific purpose ; and, as the success of an operation 
depends, in some degree, on the adaptation of the instruments to the par^ 
ticular character of the operation, it needs no argument to convince those 
wishbg to procure instruments, of the importance of purchasing the manu- 
facture of those of long and well establbhed reputation. Any orders ten- 
dered him will be promptly attended to. Illustrated catalogues will be 
furnished on application. 

HORATIO G. KERN, 
No. 25 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 



501 North Sxvsnth Stbket, PhUaddphiaj Jum Sthy 1863. 
H. G. Kerk — Dear Sir — ^The excavators which you handed me some 
days since I have had in constant use, and take great pleasure in stating 
that I believe them to be a superior article, both in their ability to retain a 
sharp cutting edge, and withstand the force essential to the operation. 
Yours, &c. C. N. Piiroi, D. D. S. 

Mr. H. G. Kern — Dear Sir — ^The excavators recently manufactured 
by you have been used with the utmost satisfaction. I can give them an 
unqualified recommendation. Tours, respectfully, 

June 26th, 1863. Geo. T. Barker, D. D. S. 

Mr. H'. G. Keen — Dear Sir — ^The last excavators obtained from you 
are of a very stiperior quality. I can recommend them as being equal to 
any I have ever used. T. L. Buckinqhah, D. D. S. 

June 25th, 1868. 



A Bnbstitute for Amalgam in filling badly decayed teeth ; and nsed 
for resetting Pivot Txsth in badly decayed roots ; also for filling over 
SsNfliTivs I)£NTINB to destroy Bensibility, and as a ncm-conductor of 
heat, and for many other Dental Purposes. 

For sale by all dealers in Dental Materials and by the undersigned. 

One fonrth onnce packages, with directions, sent by mail free of post- 
age, on receipt of f 1. 

O. H. ROBBICfB, M. J>., 

povghkbepsie:, h. t. 



HIGH PRESSUBE 



YULCANIZING OYEN. 

ALSO, 

NJIW ?UimZW@ lilLER. 

Steam Joint secured by means of a Screw Collar and Set Screws. JVb 
Bolts — no JAds — no Friction on the Rubber Packing. 

These machines Vulcanize in 40 minutes at 820^; make the best quality 

of work; consume but one fluid ounce of alcohol, and 

produce no smell of sulphur in the rooms. 



Z» Xt. X O S3 S . 

A.11 complete, w^ith. Furniture. 

For one oaae, oven copper, .$11 00 

For two cases, oven copper 12 00 

For three •cases, boiler copper. 13 00 

Pamphlets sent, on application, gratis. 

For testimonials see advertisement in Dental Cosmos^ January num- 
ber, 1862. Address 

qEORQE E. H-AuYS, 

BUFFALO, N. T. 
D^ For sale ai the Denial Depots, 
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1. 

Harris's Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery. 

The Eighth Revised and Enlarged Edition, with 250 Illustrations, vill be re^tdy 
in Jugusi. Price, $5.00. 

2. 

System of Dental Surgery, 

By John Tomes, F. R. S., author of "Tomes' Dental Physiology," &c. &c- 
With 208 beautifully executed Illustrations. One Volume. Price, $3.50. 
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Richardson's Practical Treatise on Mechanical Dentistry. 

By JosEpii Richardson, D. D. S., Professor of Mechanical Dentistry in the 
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Handy's Text-Book of Anatomy, 

And Guide to Dissections. For the use of Students of Medicine and Dentnl 
Surgery. By Washington R. Handy, M. D., late Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology in the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery. With 312 lUustra- 
tions. One Volume. Price, $3.00. 

7. 

Figgot*s Dental Chemistry and Metallurgy. 

Containing Physiological Chemistry, as applied to Dentistry, &c. By A. 
Snowden Piggot,M. D., Professor of Practical and Analytical Chemistry, &c. 
One Volume. Price, $8.00. 

8. 

Foz and Harris on ^e Human Teeth: 

Their Natural History and Structure, Treatment, &c. One Volume, witli 2-» 
Illustrations. Price, $3.00. 

9. 

Robertson's Manual for Extracting Teeth, 

With Illustrations, preparing. 

10. 
A Complete Descriptive and Priced Catalogue of 

MEDICAIi, DEMTAI. AND SCIEATIFIC BOOKS 
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85 South Sixth Street, abore Cheftnut, Philadelphia. 
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TO TEE FBOFESSIOH. 

In issuing the << Dental Times/' we desire to make it of interest to 
the mass of practitioners. In farthering this end we wonld earnestly 
solicit from our professional friends, commnnioations on any branch of onr 
specialty. Let no one hesitate becanse they have nothing rare, or of 
particular interest, nor from the fear of being nnable to clothe their ideas 
in language that wiU please the most fastidious ; give us the facts, and 
the method, and we will lay them before our readers so that all will under* 
stand and many be instructed. 

We send the first number of the periodical to all whose names are 
known to us ) those who meet with this notice, and hare not received it, 
will oonfer a favor by sending their name and address to C. N. Peirce, 
501 North Seventh street ; also notify us when changing their location, 
for we 'desire to obtain, and keep a corrected list, of the dentists in the 
United Stotes. 

The price of the " Dkntal Times" is one dollar per annum, in advance. 
Those who inclose the amount with their name and address will be sure to 
rocciTe it punctually, and without delay. 



PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

THE EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSION 1863-64. 



TI^TJSTEES. 



HENRY C. CAREY, Prbsidisnt, GEORGE TRUMAN, M. D., 

W. L. ATLEE, M. D., S. DILLINGHAM, D. D. S., 

DANIEL NEALL, D. D. S., G. R. MOREHOUSE, M. D., 

ELLESLIE WALLACE, M. D., THOMAS WOOD, 

BENJAMIN MALONE, M. D., J. R. McCURDY, 

W. W. FOUCHE, D. D. S., CHARLES HAMILTON, Bbo't. 



r-AuOTJLT"^Sr. 

J. D. WHITE, D. D. S., 

Emeritus Professor. 

T. L. BUCKINGHAM, D. D. S., 
Professor of Chemistry and Metallurgy. 

C. N. PEIRCE, D. D. S., 
Professor of Dental Physiology and Operative Dentistry. 

E.WILDMAN,D. D. S., 
Professor of Mechanical Dentistry. 

G. T. BARKER, D. D. S., 

Professor of Principles of Dental Surgery and Therapeutics. 

W. S. FORBES, D. D. S., 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 

JAMES TRUMAN, D. D. S., 
Demonstrator of Operative Dentistry. 

B. N. BAILEY, D. D. S., 
Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentistry. 

The regular course will commence on the first Monday of November, 
and continue until the first of March ensuing. 

During October the Laboratory will be open, and a Clinical Lecture 
delivered every Saturday, by one of the Professors, at 3 o'clock, P. M. 

The most ample facilities are furnished for a thorough course of practi- 
cal instruction. 

Tickets for the Course, Demonstrators' Ticket included, $100. Ma- 
triculation Fee, 95. Diploma Fee, f 80. 

For further information, address C. N. PEIRCE, Dean, 

601 Jforih Seventh Street^ Philadelphia. 



DR. B. WOOD'S 
PLASTIC METALLIC FILLING, 

A Substitute for Gold ^vbere econom j Is an object, and for 
Inferior Material. 

PROTECTED BY LETTEKS PATENT. 

The Plastic Metallic Filliho pouessei adTantages above every other material but 
gold for filling teeth, while it oan be •aooewfally employed in manj oaiei where gold can- 
not. Bj ordinarj akill and a litUo practice it oan be introduced with facility, or built out 
from defeotlTO teeth, so as to restore their natural contour. It monlda closely to the walls 
of the cavity without recession or shrinkage. It forms a perfect ping, solid throughout, 
that effectually excludes air and moisture. 

The metal is of close, compact texture, like solid silver or gold, and cannot absorb the 
buccal secretions, as do the earthy and metallic pastes in use, and also gold and tin foils 
when not well condensed ; it therefore does not, like these, become tainted, but always 
remains clean and pure. It is the best non-conductor of any metallic substance employed. 

At a temperature but little higher than that of ordinary hot drinks, and yet not low 
enough to be effected by them, it is rendered soft and plastic, saltable for application, whila 
at a heat liable to do harm it becomes too fluid to work : by this guage it is within control, 
and is, indeed, its own thermosoope. As it solidlfles upon Introduotion, it is of immediat« 
Mrvioe for mastication, and not liable, like amalgam and other cements, to wear off or 
crumble out 

It contains no mercury, nor Is it in any way allied to amalgams, and it is free from thair 
objections. Being of silver-white color that does not darken the tooth, It is suitable for 
front teeth as well as molars. 

In hardness, it is nearly equal to pure gold cast in bars, and will outwear plugs of gold 
foil Imperfectly consolidated, as well as tin plugs, however perfect. It requires no foroe of 
pressure for its Introduction. 

Dentists once skilled in the use of this material, find it better for the effectual preserva- 
tion of teeth than any other yet employed, except gold, thoroughly impacted at every point, 
and far superior to indifferent gold fillings ; while the community willingly pay more for 
operations performed with it than for anything else but gold. 

The Plastic Metallic Filling is made into thin igoots or bars, of three-fourths of an 
ounce in weight, avoir., each stamped with the name of the Patentee and date of the patent. 

Price $2 an ignot, or package of } ounce weight, with directions for using. Put up for 
mailing to all parts of the United States. Postage 6 cents. 

Improved Instruments for manipulating the Filling, furnished by mall or express. A 
description, with cuts, sent on application. 

N. B. — Glrants to use the Plastic Metallic Filling will be issued to purchasers gratuitously 
only until the first of February, 1864, and to secure them, applicants must send in their 
orders and address to this office by that date. But the sale of material will not be restricted 
to those having grants or licenses, until the first of May following, thereby affording addi- 
tional time for others to try their success with it ; the assignment of Territorial Rights being 
postponed for the present. 

TERMS FOR LIOENSE APTEB THE FIB8T OF FEBBUART, 1864. 

Individual Rights to use the Material in office practice $25 

** to use and make for one's own use in office practice 60 

For Material, License and Agencies, Address, 

DR. B. WOOD, Dentist, 



THE CHEAPEST DENTAL DEPOT IN THE CITY 

rOB THS 
or ALL KUCDI, 

FORCEPS, PLUGGERS, SCALERS, EXCAVATORS, BURRS, 
CHAIRS, SPITTOONS, LATHES, 

Together with a General Assoiimeiit of all kinds of 

DENTAL INSTRUMENTS, MATERIALS, &.C. 

WHOLBBALB ABD BBTAIL, AT 

JOHN" KLEIN^'S 
No. 22 North. Eighth St, Philadelphia. 

N. B. — ^One price, and all goods warranted as represented. Cash 
orders promptly filled. 

NEALL, McCURDY & NEALL, 

8U00SSS0B8 TO 

pa 

"Itib - 
mtpleasant j^ymptoma or^«ritavK««'aonmrwii>.4»i*0iine<^ted %a.^^»w»^ ,» 



mtpleasant j^ymptoma or^«ritavK««'aonmrwii>.4»i*0iine<^ted % iv. ^^m^ij^, *- nur JRUHMHPUBp«w< 

prodaoes the aame inaenalbility to paia ; thia inaenalbiUty ia, howevar, ol Morujr aar»«ou, ■«« « 

not followed by the leaat degrea of phyaical proatration, which eaaaea the Nltroua Oxide Oaa to be 

the Tery beat Mueathetio for dental or other operatic na of minor surgery, requiring but little Ume. 

«» P. H. VANDBR WBYDB, M. D., 
" Prof, of Chemiatry in N. Y. Medical CoUege, alao in Cooper Inatltute." 
*< CooPBS IvsTiTun Laboratost, New York, Oct. 23, 1863.'* 

•• I am daily admlnlatering the Nltroua Oxide Gaa prepared by the American Teeth Company, 
with the moat gratifying tucoeaa, in the painleaa extraction of teeth, and I cheerfuUy certify that 
I find the Oaa rery pure, learing no after effeota whatever. 

New Yorky Oct. 22, 1863. »»B. WILSON, M. D., DenUat, 44 Bond Street.*' 

" To aU whom it may oonoem : I hereby fireely certify that I hare examined the apparatua of 
tke American Teeth Company, DentiaU, 384 Bowery, N. Y., for fabricating and purifying the 
Nltroua Oxide Oa^ and aatlafled myaelf that, aa prepared by their apparatua, the Oaa muat be quite 
pure; aince which I have inhaled it, and while under iU momentary influence they extracted for 
me two teeth, without my feeling the leaat aenaation of pain. 

» New York, Oct. 20, 1868. " B. D. PAPB, M. D., 1132 Broadway. 

We will furniah wood outs exhibiting our apparatua, with complete explanations and 
InBtraetions to enable dentists in anj part ot the ooaniry, with the aasistanoe of a pi amber, 
to oooatruot It at a slight expense ; and also, fall instructions for the suooessful administra- 
tion of the Qas, which our experience with it, as praotical dentists, enables us to do. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $10 by us, or S. 8. White. 

AmBRICAN ARTIFICIAL. TBBTH COSIPAHT, DBNTISTS, 

384 Bower jTf Hew York. 



DR. B. WOOD'S 
PLASTIC METALLIC FILLING, 

A Substitute for Gold ^vbere econom j Is an object, and for 
Inferior Material. 

PROTECTED BY LETTERS PATENT. 

The Plastic Mbtallig Fillxho poBsessei adTftntagei above every other mftterial but 
gold for filling teeth, while it oan be •uooeasfally emplojed in many easea where gold oaa- 
not. Bj ordinary skill and a little practice it oan be introduoed with faoility, or built out 
from defeotire teeth, so as to reatore their natural oontour. It monldi oloaely to the walls 
of the oavity without recession or shrinkage. It forms a perfect plug, solid throughout, 
that eifeotually excludes air and moisture. 

The metal is of close, compact texture, like solid silver or gold, and cannot absorb the 
buooal secretions, as do the earthy and metallic pastes in use, and also gold and tin foils 
when not well condensed ; it therefore does not, like these, become tainted, but always 
remains clean and pure. It is the best non-conductor of any metallic substance employed. 

At a temperature but little higher than that of ordinary hot drinks, and yet not low 
enough to be effected by them, it is rendered soft and plastic, miitable for application, while 
at a heat liable to do harm it becomes too fluid to work : by this guage it is within control, 
and is, indeed, its own thermosoope. As it solidifies upon introttnetion, it is of immediate 
Mrvioe for mastication, and not liable, like amalgam and other cements, to wear off or 
crumble out. 

It contains no mercury, nor is it in any way allied to amalgams, and it is free from their 
objections. Being of silver-white color that does not darken the tooth, it is suitable for 
front teeth as well as molars. 

In hardness, it is nearly equal to pure gold cast in bars, and will outwear plugs of gold 
foil imperfectly consolidated, as well as tin plugs, however perfect. It requires no force of 
pressure for its introduction. 

Dentists once skilled in the use of this material, find it better for the effectual preserva- 
tion of teeth than any other yet employed, except gold, thoroughly impacted at every point, 
and far superior to indifferent gold fillings ; while the community willingly pay more for 
operations performed with it than for anything else but gold. 

The Plastic Metallic Fillirq is made into thin ignots or bars, of three-fourths of v 
ounce in weight, avoir., each stamped with the name of the Patentee and date of tb'^ • ''^ 
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MANUPAOTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 

EYERY DESCRIPTION OF 

DliillSIS' Niflllllll. 

ALSO, 

Importers of and Wholesale and Retail Dealers In 

PLATINA PLATE AND WIRE. 



TO lDE3 3>TTIS^rS. 

THE CHEAPEST DENTAL DEPOT IN THE CITY 

or ALL nma, 

FOBCEPS, PLUGGERS, SCALERS, EXCAVATORS, BURRS, 

CHAIRS, SPITTOONS, LATHES, 

Together with a General AMortment of all kinds of 

DENTAL INSTRUMENTS, MATERIALS, &C. 

WH0LB8ALB AVD BBTAIL, AT 

JOHlSr KLEIN'S 
No. 22 Nortli. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 

N. B. — One price, and all goods warranted as represented. Cash 
orders promptly filled. 

NEALL, McCURDY & NEALL, 

8U0GSSS0B8 TO 

lUiFllCmilS OF FOICBLIIIH TIITI 

AND 

DENTISTS' MATERIALS. 



534 Aich. St., south-east comer of Sixth, 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 



JOHNSON li LUND, 

MANUTAOTUBSBS OF 

IMPROVED 

Acknowledged by a large share of the 

AMERICAN PROFESSION 

TO BS 

SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 

NOW MADE. 

DEALERS IN ALL ABTICLES 

BELATIYE SRHBa TO THS 

OPERATING ROOM OR U60RAT0RY. 

17* Read Testlmoiilals on next Page. 



I»TJBX.ISIIE3RS OF TUB 

DENTAL QUARTERLY 

DeToted to the interests of Dental Science. 

XDITBD BT 

DR. j^MBLER TEES, 

Airn 

F. N. JOHISrSON^. 

DBIPOX, 

No. 27 North Seventh Street, 



TESTIMONIALS. 



This is to certify, that I hare used the yarious and most of the different mann- 
facturers' teeth for the last eight years, and now give to Johnson & Lund's the 
choice ; deeming them as combining the most desirable qualities looked for in arti- 
ficial teeth; such as hatuealnsss of coLoa, shape, stmmbtkt and bbautt or as- 

RANGBMENT, OOMBLIMBSS Or SXPaBSSIOH lu the mOUth, and STRENGTH and riRMBBSS 

for use. B. WALKER, Owego, New ToA. 



Messrs. Johhsoh fc Luhd : — 
Gents :— I have had an opportunity of using some of your beautifUl teeth, and 
can pronounce them Excelsior. They stand the fire well, and are in eyery respect 
worthy. S. J. BRACKETT, St. Louis, Mo. 



Baying within the last thirteen years used teeth f^om nearly eyery establishment 
in the Union, I haye no hesitation in saying that Johnson & Lund's teeth, as lately 
improyed, present a greater combination of desirable qualities than do those of any 
other one establishment ; and I cheerfiiUy recommend them to the profession cu a 
decidedly euperior article. F. O. HYATT, GortlandyiUe, New YoA. 

If there is such a thing as perfection in the manufacture of artificial teeth, 
Johnson & Lund haye certainly attained it. E. J. LARASON, Philadelphia. 

Messrs. Johnson & Lund : — 

Gentlemen — Haying used your teeth in my practice for the past year, and 
finding them superior to all others in beautt, natural appearance, and dura- 
BiLiTT, I hereby add my humble testimony in their fayor. 

Yours, respectftilly, B. F. CLARK, Flint, Michigan. 



I haye used Teeth iVom the different manufacturers for ten years, and haye 
discoyered in none those qualities which so nearly approach a desideratum as the 
productions of Johnson & Lund. Their resemblance to nature in shape, shade and 
transparency is unsurpassed ; and their fVeedom fVom brittleness under the hammer, 
and unequalled endurance under the blow-pipe, show that the proportion of their 
ingredients effect such a happy combination as to leaye little room for improyement 
in respect to general strength. S. H. GOSTEN, Philadelphia. 



I use Johnson k Lund's malce of Artificial Teeth, and can recommend them as 
being perfect in eyery particular ; they giye complete tatis/action, and leaye nothing 
f\irther to be desired. J. M. BARRETT, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 



Messrs. Johnson & Lund : — 
Dear Sirs : — ^I take pleasure in adding my certificate in fayor of your teeth. 
They are vnlhout a fault. A. H. FOWLER, Ithica, New York. 



Messrs. Johnson & Lund : — 
Gentlemen — Yon ask me how I like your teeth. I must say that I prefer them 
to those of any other manufacturer. The beautiful ehape, the life-like and natural 
shades, and their eirength under the blow-pipe and hammery render them all that the 
dentist could desire. The perfection you haye attained in the manufacture of 
artificial teeth, desenres the thanks and substantial support of the dental profession. 
Wishing you success, I remain. Yours, truly, M. LUKENS LONG, Phila. 



Haying used Johnson & Lnnd*s Teeth to my perfect satisfaction, I would earn, 
estly recommend them to Dentists in search of a superior article, and one that will 
alwaye pleaee. S. F. TREMAIN, (Of the Firm Tremain Bro.'s,) Rome, N. Y. 



Messrs. Johnson & Lund : — 
Haying during the past year used fiye hundred dollars worth of your teeth, we 
haye come to the conclusion to use none other now manufactured. 

HOLBROOK, BUTLER & HUNTINGTON. 
Watertown, N. Y., March 28^ 1868. 



ORX7M & ARBfSTRONa, 
3SrO. 520 A-ROH STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

MAKUVAOTUBBBS Or THB 

Most Improved Gum Sections and Plain Teeth, 

JPQTl TUB TrTTX.awA.N-ITB SA.Q1B. 
ALSO, 

CUM & PLAIN TEETH FOR PLATE WORK, 

With all other Articles used In IMntUtry. 

CHARLES ABBEY & SONS. 

MANUFACTURERS OP 

DENTISTS' FINE aOLD AND TIN FOIL, 

N-OS. SJ38 Sc J230 T^lBJ^Tl SaTXiBBO?, 
PHII.ADfiI.PHIA. 

The attentioii of Dentisto is inyited to oar FINE GOLD FOII^, which is 
prepared under our coaetant personal superrision. Our Nos. are 4^ 5, 6, 8 
*ndlO. 

We are also manufacturing an ADHESITE FINE GOLD FOIL, 
Nos. 4, 5 and 6. 

ALL our Gold FoU is manufactured from ABSOLVTELT PVRE 
OOLD, prepared expressly for the purpose, with great care, hj ourselves. 

DENTISTS' REFINED TIN FOIL CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

Address CHARLES ABBEY A SONS, 

PhlladelpliU. 



HORATIO C. kern; 



XAiivrAOTiTBSK or 



$DRIilClL& DENTIL mSTRUMENTUIlEMC. 



The subscriber would again remind the profession that he) still continues 
to manufacture all kinds of Instruments, Dbntal Files, &o. 

From the flattering testimonials he has received, (of which a few are 
appended,) of the superior quality of his Instruments and Files, he feels 
confidence in his ability to produce an article fully equal to any made. 

Assiduous attention to the details of the business, (with an experience 
of thirty years,) has enabled him to make many improvements in the 
adaptation to the specific purpose ; and, as the success of an operation 
depends, in some degree, on the adaptation of the instruments to the par^ 
ticular character of the operation, it needs no argument to convince those 
wishing to procure instruments, of the importance of purchasing the manu- 
facture of those of long and well established reputation. Any orders ten- 
dered him will be promptly attended to. Illustrated catalogues will be 
furnished on application. 

HORATIO G. KERN, 
No. 25 North Sixth Street, PhUadelphia. 



501 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia^ June 8M, 1863. 
H. G. Kern — Dear Sir — The excavators which you handed me some 
days since I have had in constant use, and take great pleasure in stating 
that I believe them to be a superior article, both in their ability to retain a 
sharp cutting edge, and withstand the force essential to the operation. 
Yours, &o. C. N. Peiroe, D. D. S. 

Mr. H. O. Kern — Dear Sir — ^The excavators recently manufactured 
by you have been used with the utmost satisfaction. I can give them an 
unqualified recommendation. Yours, respectfully, 

June 26th, 1863. Geo. T. Barker, D. D. S. 

Mr. H. O. Kern — Dear Sir — The last excavators obtained from you 
are of a very superior quality. I can recommend them as being equal t« 
any I have ever used. T. L. Buokinoham, B. D. S. 

June 2S6th, 1863. 



tnmw 0S-Mf If ciiii 

A Bubstitute for Ahaloam in filling badly decayed teeth ; and nsed 
for resetting Pivot Teeth in badly decayed roots ] also for filling over 
Sensitiys Dentine to destroy sensibility, and as a non-conductor of 
heat, and for many other Dental Purposes. 

For sale by all dealers in Denial Materials and by the undersigned. 

One fourth ounce packages, with directions, sent by mail free of post- 
age, on receipt of f 1. 

O. H. ROBERTS, M. D., 

POUGHKKKPSIE, N. Y. 



HIGH PRESSURE 

VULCANIZING OVEN. 

ALSO, 

New Vulcanizing Boiler. 

Steam Joint secured bj means of a Screw 
Collar and Set Screws. No BoUn—no Nuls — 
no Friction on the Rubber Packing. 

These machines Vulcanize in 40 minutes at 
820°; make the best quality of work; consHme 
but one fluid ounce of alcohol, and produce no 
smell of sulphur in the rooms. 

PRICES: 

All complete, with ftimiture : — 

For one cam, copper OTcn $11 00 

For two caaes, copper oven „. 12 OU 

For two CMei, copper boiler 13 00 

For three cases, copper boiler 14 00 

Pamphlets sent, on application, gratis. 
For testimonials see advertisement In Dental 
Cosmos, January number, 1862. 

Address, OSO. B. BATBB, 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 
q:^ For sale at the Dental Depots. 

New Self-Clamping Flask 

AND 

AUTOMATIC BURNER 

FOR HATE'S VULCANIZERS, 

Needs little attention, and puts itself out at 
the right time. 

For sale as aboye. 




A. JONES, 

Na 724 BROADWAT, N. T. 



WHILE THANKING THB 



DENTAL PROFESSION 



For the very liberal patronage thej have extended to him for the last 
twenty-five years, begs leave to say, that he still continues his business 
as usual at the.above number, where may be found 



AH Articles in the Dental Line, 

Of his own, and other manufacturers, of the most 



AND 



At the Host Favorable Prices. 

All orders from abroad will be punctually and thoroughly attended to* 



W. A. DUFF A CO, 






No. 516 
J^ROH STREET, 



SHPLOTIira THE 



BEST SKILL, 



USIKO THB 



BEST MATERIAL, 



WE ABEIYE AT THB 



BEST RESULT. 



W. A. DUFF, 

Db. J. J. GRIFFITH, 

J. W. WATT. 
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TO THE FBOFESSIOlr. 

In iasning the << Dental Timeb/'- ve desire ^o lAake it of interest to 
the nuuM of praotitionero. In furthering thia end we would eamestlj 
solicit from our professional friends, cominnnications on any branch of our 
speoialtj. Let no one hesitate because thej have nothing rare, or of 
particular interest, nor from the fear of being unable to clothe their ideas 
in language that will please the most fisuitidious ] give us the facts, and 
the method, and we will lay them before our readers so that all will under- 
stand and many bo instructed. 

We send the first number of the periodical to all whose names are 
known to us ] those who meet with this notice, and have not received it, 
will confer a favor by sending their name and address to C. N. Peiroe^ 
501 North Seventh street ; also notify uff when changbg their location, 
for we desire to obtain, and keep a corrected list, of the dentists in the 
United Stotes. 

The price of the " Dental Times" is one dollar per an»t«f», in advance. 
Those who inclose the amount with their name and address will be vux^ to 
receive it punctually, and without delay. 



REGULATIONS. 



The candidate nrast be IweDty-one years of age. He mnat have studied 
imder'a private preceptor at least two joars^ inclndiog his coarse of 
instmotion at the College. Attendance on two fbll courses of lectures in 
this institution will be required, but satisfactory evidence of having attended 
one fUl course of lectures in any respectable dental or medical school, will 
be oonsidered equivalent to the first course of lectures in this College : five 
years' practice, inclusive of the term of pupilagCi will also be considered 
equivalent to the first course of lectures. The candidate for graduation 
must prepare a thesis upon some subject connected with the theory or 
pr.:otice of dentistry. He must treat thoroughly some patient requiring all 
the usual dental operations, and bring such patient before the Professor of 
Operative Dentistry. He must, also, take up at least one artificial case, 
and after it is completed, bring his patient before the Professor of 
Mechanical Dentistry. He must, also, prepare a specimen case to be 
deposited in the College collection. The operations must be performed,, 
and the work in the artificial oases done, at the College building. He must 
also undergo an examination by the Faculty, when, if found qualified, he 
shall be recommended to the Board of Trustees ', and, if approved by them,, 
shall receive the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. 



TEXT BOOKS AND WORKS OF REFERENCE. 



Wilson's, or Leidy's Sharpey & Quains' Anatomy; Carpeater'a Physi- 
ology, or Dunglison*s Human Physiology ; United States Dispensatory y 
Mitchell's Materia Medica ; Fownes' Elements of Chemistry ; RegnsultV 
Chemistry ; Lehmann's Pysiologioal Chemistry ; C. J. B.. Williams' Prin- 
ciples of Medicine; Wood's Practice; Tomes' Dental Physiology and 
Surgery; Harris' Principles and Practice; Taft's Operative Dentistry; 
Richardson's Mechanical Dentistry ; Paget's Surgical Pathology, or other 
standard works on the subject. 



ALL 0FSRATI0N8 IN THB CLINICS Of THIS INSTITUTION ABl PKRffOUfXD 
OKATUITOITSLT fOK TBI BBNITIT OF THB FOOK OWI«T« 

SESSION OF 1863-'64. 

OPERATIVE DEPARTMENT. 



NamUr of PaUcnU rltittng the Clinic, 

II amber fbr whom th« fbllowing op«r&tioni ww performed,.. 



Bold yrningt, «T 

Tin do ! .«» 

Temporarj VUUnfe, M 

Amalgam do - - • 

Treatment and VllUng Pulp CaTlUea, «1 

SaperSelat Cariee BemoTed, « < li 

BemoTal of SatlTary Calculi, « ^ M 

Treatment of PerioeUtla, J 37 

Do AlTOolar AlMoeea, « ^ ^ M 

Do Inflammation of the Onma, 6 

Do Partial Neeroda, .: U 

Do Dleeaaed Antmm, 2 

Do IrregnUrlttea, - ~ 1ft 

Do Neerotfa of Saperlor Maxilla, „. .»...,... 1 

Extraction of Teeth and Boote, SlU 

Total, ^ JUU 

^AMES TRUMAlf, Demonstrator. 



MECHANICAL. DEPARTMENT. 

126 PtuimiM tten iupplitd with tk«/oUot9img Anifietal Dmltcru : 

Whole Seta of Teeth, ^ .- ., « ^... «l 

PnU Upper Beta « « « « 

PnU Lower SeU, « 

Pull Upper Set, Blocka, ^ 1 

Do Contlnaona Qum Seta, 8 

Partial Upper Seta, ~ 60 

Do Lower Seta, S 

Ohtnratori,* S 

Teeth Mounted on Metal PUUa, 6IT 

Do Hard Buhher Base, ^ U90 

WholeNumber of Qum Teeth, 611 

Do Plain Teeth, Vt$ 

Do Teeth Mounted, IWT 

EDWARD N. BAII.EY, A. M*, Demonstrator. 
• Theae were made for ioldlera haTlng loat their teeth and a^jeoent bonea from gunabot wooada. 



SSill'^S<S^fliiliTl'@< 



8E88I0T 18e3-'e4. 



B. H. 8H0BMAKKR, PhibMlelphia. 

ALXX. O'CALLAGHAN, CuU. 

JOHN HINC8, PhtladdphU. 

0HAmLB3BU0KLBT,lB...... •• 

YB0MA8 B0B80N, J*., " 

WILLIAH A. NBWLAND,.... «< 

A. BX0HY*8T&BKT, New JtrMf. 

6B0. J. UNDBRWOOD, NevTork. 

JONAS H. KERN, ^enasylTuiU. 

J. A. WOODWARD, PhiUdelpU*. 

I. 8. FOGG, D. D. 8., •* 

BDWIN C. BAXTER, Maine. 

J. W. RHONE, ^ennajlTAnla. 

A. 8. BBBBE, «« 

B. L PARRAMORE, TirginU. 

ROBAOB BNOfi, PhiUdelphU. 

, WM. H. PAULLIN, «« 

J. O. A. I0HN80N, New Jenej. 

JOHN N. PARRAR, MwMchaaeUi. 

8IMB0N H. GUILFORD, Pena^Wula 

ABB AM PRATT, " 

SIMON FRAU , Cuba. 

HBRNT OOWIE, Michigan. 



FBDBRICO C0MA8, .Cuba. 

MANUEL TRUJILLO, *' 

H. C. ROCKWELL, New York. 

W. T. SHANNON, New Jenej. 

J G. CAMP, PeDDBylTanla. 

J. W. YANOSTBN,...: PhHadelphla. 

J. B. R. WR100IN8 New Jeraej. 

8. G. PERRY, New York. 

0. A. MILBANK, «• 

0. W. CALDWELL, PhiUdelpbia. 

JOHN N. CROUSB, IllinoU. 

P. PRETERRB, M. D., J«>w York. 

8. C. RICHARDSON, IlUnoia. 

J. B. SNOW, Connecticut. 

J. D. WHITE, Ja., Philadelphia. 

GEORGE CLARK, Vermont. 

C. MeGRATH, Philadelphia. 

BDW. LEFAIVBB, .Canada. 

raoa. B. OSMUN, M. D., Philadelphia 

N. B. WBLDON, D. D. 8., Conneetlmt. 

HOWABD BABBBTT, ». ..Philadalphla. 

U. B. KIBK, " 



GRADUATES, i863-'6i. 



B. H. SHOBMAXBB, .PenasylTanU, AWeolar AbseeM. 

ALEX. O'CALLAGHAN, Cuba, Dental Carles and lie Treatment. 

GEO. J. UNDERWOOD, JJew York, OrthodonUa. 

EDWIN C. BAXTER, Maine, Dental PeriosUUB. 

ABRAM 8. REBKR, PennayWanla, The Relationt of the Teeth to each other, and 

the Importance of these Relation!. 

HBNRY COWIB, Michigan, Diaeaaed Pnlpaand their Treatment. 

FBDBRICO COMAS, Caba, Mechanical Dentiatrj. 

MANUEL TRUJILLO, ' »* Carles. 

W. T. SHANNON, New JerMj, BxpoMd Pnlpe. 

J.G.CAMP, Penns/WanU, Nearalgia. 

J.W. YAN08TEN,.. " Dental Cariea. 

G. W. CALDWELL " The ArMinical Paste. 

B. G. BICHARD80N, IlUnoia, Why Superior Teeth Decay in greater pro- 
portion than Inferior. 

J. B. SNOW, ^ Conaectteat, Cheap Mechanical Dentistry. 

GEORGE CLARK, Yemont, DenUl Caries. 

EDWARD LEFAIYRE, Canada, DenUstry In Canada 

f HOS. B. OSMUN, M. D., ...PennsyWanla, 
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BR. B. WOOD'S 
PLASTIC METALLIC FILLING, 

i Sobitilote for Gold where Eeonomy is an flbjeet, and for hferior laterial. 

(PROTECTED BY LETTERS PATENT.) 

The Plastic Metallic Pillihq pOMenes adTantagei which commeBd it aboTo treiy 
other material bat gold for filliDg teeth, while it oan be laoceMfuUy employed in many 
oases where gold oannot. By ordinary skill and a little praotiee it oan be introdnoed with 
facility, or built oat from defeetiTO teeth, so ss to restore their natural contour. It doe* 
not recede from the walls of the cavity upon introduction, nor shrink afterwards. It forms 
a perfect plug, solid throughout, that effectually excludes air and motHture. 

The metal is close and compact in structure like solid silver or gold, and cannot lUworb 
secretions of the month, as do the earthy and metallic pastes in ose, and also gold and tin 
foils when not well oondensed ; it therefore does not, like these, beeome tainted from this 
oaose, but remains clean and pure. It Is the best non*eondnetor of any metallic subetanae 
employed. 

At a moderate heat — but little higher than that of ordinary hot drinks, and yet not low 
enongb to be effected by them — ^it is rendered soft and plastic, and of the proper cons{sten<7 
for application, while at a temperature liable to do harm it beeomes too fluid to work : by 
this it is easily gnaged, and is its own thermoeoope. As it solidifies as soon as introdnoed, 
it is of immediate service for mastication, and not liable, like amalgam and other cements, 
to wear off or crumble ont. 

It contains no mercury, nor is it in any way allied to amalgams, and it is free from their 
oliieotions. Being of silver-white color that does not darken the toothy it is snitsble for 
front teeth as well as molars. In hardness, it is nearly equal to pure gold, and will ontwear 
plugs of gold foil imperfectly oonsolidated, as well as tin plugs, however perfeet. 

Dentists onee skilled in the use of this material, find it better for the effectual preeerva- 
tloB of teeth than any other yet employed, except gold, thoroughly impacted at every point, 
and far superior to indifferent gold fiUiogs ; while the community willingly pay more for 
dperations performed with it than for anything else but gold. 

To suit different operators Nos 1, 2 and 3 are prepared ; all of which have been brought 
to the desired state of perfection, and a new patent filed for the improvement. No S is 
mostly preferred for general use; No. 2 is less plastic, but finishes smoothly and is mnoh 
nsedl No. 1 is harder ^ but brittler. They all soften at the same temperature. 

The FiLLiNO as now improved is patented for the exclusive benefit of Dentists who sustain 
improvements. After the 1st of May, 1864, It will be sel4 only to licensees, and furnished 
to dealers upon condition of selling to none other, and it will be withdrawn from all tha 
depots which do not oomply with this condition. 

Many have advised raising the price to $3 or $5 an ingot, and having that secure the right 
of use But this would affect those who have already obtained rights. Besides that, it is 
necessary to have the names of all entitled to use it recorded, In order to know who to 
prooeed against for infringementy and who to protect from prueecutions brought by assignees 
of territorial rights. But to accommodate, as far as possible, licenses will be granted for 
limited periods, in territory not disposed of. 

OflloeRighU for the full term, (17 years,) $25 

Price of Material to Licensees,. 2 

An ingot of three-quarters ounce weight, postage 6 cents. To non-licensees $3 an iagoC 
with a right for six months. For particulars see cireular. 

Improved Pluggers for using the Filling, in sets of eight, at from $2 to $3 a set, according 
to style and finish, postage 24 to 30 cents. 

Letters requesting answer should enclose stamps for return postage. 

For Licenses, Material, Ac, address 

DR. B. WOOD, Dentist, 



W. A. DUFFft CO. 

DSfiTAli 0£POT^ 

No. 516 

A.RCII STREET, 



BMPLOTINQ THX 



BEST SKILL, 



USING THB 



BEST MATERIAL. 



WE ARBIYB AT THE 



BEST RESULT. 



W. A. DUFF, 

Dr. J. J. GRIFFITH, 

J. W. WATT. 



IMPROVED DENTAL CHAIR. 



rmume* leptenikcr 4, 1M«. 
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SUTTON & RAYNOR, 

No. 748 Broadway, New Tork, 

EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

mimv ummi 

ALSO, 

Importers of and Wholesale asd Retail Dealem is 

PLATINA PLATE AND WIRE. 
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THE CHEAPEST DENTAL DEPOT IN THE CITY 

or ALL KIKVI, 

FORCEPS, PLU0«£R8, 80ALEBS, EXCAVATORS, BURRS, 

CHAIRS) SPITTOONS, LATHES, 

Together with • General Assortment of all kinds of 

DENTAL INSTRUMENTS, MATERIALS, SlC. 

WH0LK8AX.B AMD BSTAIL, At 

JOHIST KLEIN'S 

No. 22 North Eighth St, Philadelphia. 

N. B. — One price, and all goods warranted as represented. Cash 
orders promptly filled. 



NEALL, McCURDY & NEALL, 

8UCCXSS0B8 TO 

iuniFiimiim OF roiciuii tiiti 

AND 

DENTISTS' MATERIALS. 



584 Arch St., south-east comer of Sixth, 

PHILADELPHIA, P£NNA. 



JOHNSON 1^ LUND, 

MANUFAOTUBXBS OF 

IMPHOVED 

Acknowledged by a large share of the 

AMERICAN PROFESSION 

TO BX 

SUFERIOR TO IjLL OTHERS 

NOW HADB. 

DEALEB8 IH ALL ABTICLBB 

BKLATIYB BITHBE TO TAB 

OPERATING ROOM OR UOORATORY. 

17" Seat TerttmeBlali on next Pa|{e. 
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AL0O, 



DENTAL QUARTERLY 

Devoted to the interests of Dental Science. 

BDITBD BT 

DR. AMBLER TEES, 

▲HD 

E. N. JOHNSODSr. 

No. 27 North Seventh Street, 



TESTIMONIALS. 



This ii to certify, that I bare used the rarions and most of the different maDu- 
ftctnren' teeth for the last eight years, and now give to Johnson tk Lund's the 
cAotcc ; deeming them as combining the most desirable qualities looked for in arti- 
ficial teeth ; such as haturalhess of color, shape, stmmetrt and beautt of ar- 

RAHOIMEIIT, OOMBLUfISS OF KXPRBaSIOH lU the mOUth, and STRENQTH and FIRMNESS 

for use. R. WALKER, Owego, New Tork. 



Messrs. Johhsoii h Luvd 9 — 
Gents : — I have had an opportunity of using some of your beautiftil teeth, and 
can pronounce them Exctlnor. They stand the fire well, and are in every respect 
worthy. , S. J. BRAGKETT, St. Louis, Mo. 



Having within the last thirteen years used teeth Arom nearly every establishment 
in the Union, I have no hesitation in saying that Johnson & Lund's teeth, as lately 
improved, present a greater combination of desirable qualities than do those of any 
other one establishment ; and I cheerfully recommend them to the profession <u a 
dicidedly iuperior articU. F. O. HTATT, Cortlandville, New Toik. 



If there is suclr a thing as ptrfeetion in the manufacture of artificial teeth, 
Johnson & Lund have certainly attained it. £. J. LARASON, Philadelphia. 

Messrs. Johesoe h Lued : — 
Gentlemen — Having used your teeth in my practice for the past year, and 
finding them superior to all others in beautt, eatural appearance, and dura- 
BiUTT, I hereby add my humble testimony in their favor. 

Tours, respectfhlly, B. F. CLARK, Flint, Michigan. 



I have used Teeth fV-om the diflisrent manufacturers for ten years, and have 
discovered in none those qualities which so nearly approach a desideratum as the 
productions of Johnson Ik Lund. Their resemblance to nature in shape, shade an<^ 
transparency is unsurpassed ; and their flreedom fVom brittleness under the hammer, 
and unequalled endurance under the blow-pipe, show fhat the proportion of their 
ingredients effect such a happy combination as to leave little room for improvement 
in respect to general strength. S. H. COSTEN, Philadelphia. 



I use Johnson k Lund's make of Artificial Teeth, and can recommend them as 
being perfect in every particular ; they give compute tatis/aciion, and leave nothing 
fhrther to be desired. J. M. BARRETT, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 



Messrs. Johnson & Lund : — 
Dear Sirs -.—I take pleasure in adding my certificate in favor of your teeth. 
They are vnihoul a fauU. A. H. FOWLER, Ithica, New York. 



Messrs. Johnson & Lund : — 
Gentlemen — Ton ask me how I like your teeth. I must say that I prefer them 
to those of any other manufacturer. The beauliful shape, the life-like and natural 
shades, knd their etrength under the blow-pipe and hammery render them all that the 
dentist could desire. The perfection you have attained in the manufacture of 
artificial teeth, deserves the thanks and substantial support of the dental profession. 
Wishing you success, I remain, Tours, truly, M. LUKENS LONG, Phila. 



Having used Johnson & Lund's Teeth to my perfbct satisfkction, I would earn, 
estly recommend them to Dentists in search of a superior article, and one that wiU 
eUwayt pleate, S. F. TREMAIN, (Of the Firm Tremain Bro.'s,) Rome, N. Y. 



Messrs. Johnson & Lund : — 
Having during the past year used five hundred dollars worth of your teeth, we 
have come to the conclusion to use none other now manufactured. 

HOLBROOK, BUTLER & HUNTINGTON. 
Watertown, K. T., March 28, 1868. 



ORUM ft ABBffSTRONa, 

NO. 520 j^RCH ST^REET, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

KAMUPAOTUBIBS OF *HB 

Most Improved Gum Sections and Plain Teeth, 

rOR TUB TrTJI-a-A.N-ITB b.a.ss. 
ALSO, 

GUM & PLAIN TBKTH FOR PLATE WORK, 

WUli all oilier Articles used In Dentistry. 

OHARLZS ABBBY & SONS, 

MANUFAGTUBERS OF 

DENTISTS' FINE GOLD AND TIN FOIL, 

PHIIiADBX.PHIA. 

The sttention of Dentists is iiiTited to our FINB GOLD FOII<, which is 
prepared under our oonstsnt pfrseiud superrfsion. Oar Nos. are 4, fi, 6, 8 
and 10. 

We are also manufacturing an ADOESITB FI^B GOLD FOIL| 
Nos. 4, 6 Mid 6. 

ALL our Gold Foil it manufactuisd from ABSOLUTELY PVBB 
GOLD, prepared expressly for the purpose, with great care, by ourselres. 

DENTISTS' REFINED TIN FOIL CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

Address CHARLES .ABBEY & SONS, 



HORATIO C. KERN, 



MAvuvjKirumsft or 



SORGICUyEHTlLIISIROMEIIT$,niES.&C. 



The subscriber would again remind the profetsion that he still continues 
to mannfacture all kinds of iNSTBUifENTSy Dkivtal Files, &o. 

From the flattering testimonials he has received, (of which a few are 
appended,) of the superior quality of his Instruments and Files, he feels 
confidence in his ability to produce an article fully equal to any made. 

Assiduous attention to the details of this bnainesa^ (with an experience 
of thirty years,) has enabled him to make many improvements in the 
adaptation to the specific purpose ; and, as the success of an operation 
depends, in some degree, on the adaptation of the instruments to the par* 
tioular character of the operation, it needs no argument to convince those 
wishing to procure instruments, of the importance of purchasing the manu- 
fiiotnre of those of long and well established reputation. Any orders ten- 
dered him will be promptly attended to. Illustrated catalogues will be 
ftirnished on application. 

HORATIO G. KERN, 
No. as North Sixth Street, PhUadelphia. 



501 North Skventh Street, PhUadelpkia^ June Sth^ 186S. 
U. G. KERN-^Deor Sir — The excavators which you handed me some 
days since I have had in constant use, and take great pleasure in stating 
that I believe them to be a superior article, bdth in their ability to retain a 
■harp cutting edge, and withstand the force essential to the operation. 
Tours, ftc. G. N. Peirce, D. D. S. 

Mb. H. G. Kern — Dear Sir — ^The excavators reeently manufactured 
by you have been used with the utmost satisfaction. I can give them an 
unqualified recommendation. Yours, respectfully, 

June 26th« 1863. Geo. T. Barker, D. D. S. 

Mr. H. G. Kern — Dear Sir — ^The last excavators obtained from yon 
are of a very superior quality. I can recommend them as being equal te 
any I have ever used. T. L. BuoKOfOHAX, D. D.S. 

June 25h, 1868. 



A BiibsUtute for Amai«oam in filling badly decayed teeth ; and used 
for resetting Pivot Tketh in badly decayed roots ^ also for filling over 
Sknsitivb Dentine to destroy sensibility, and as a non-condnotor of 
heat, and for many other Dental Purposks. 

For sale by all dealers in Denial MatendU and by the nndersigned. 

One fonrth ounce packages, with directions, sent by mail free of post- 
age, on receipt of $1. 

O. H. ROBERTS, M. D., 

POUGHKEEPSIB, H. Y. 



3' 

HIGH PRESSURE 

VULCANIZING OVEN. 

Also, 

New Vulcanizing Boiler. 

Steam Joint secured bjr means of a Screw 
Collar and Set Screws. No BolU—no NuU — 
no Friction on the Rubber Packing. C 

These machines Vulcanize in 40 minutes at 
820°; make the best quality of work; consnme 
but one fluid ounce of alcohol, and produce no 
smell of sulphur iii the rooms. 

PRICES: 
AU complete, with Aimiture i— 

for one caae, copper oven Ill 00 

for two eaaei, copper oren 12 OU 

for two cMes, copper boiler 18 00 

for three casea, copper boiler 14 00 

Pamphlets sent, on application, gratis. 
For testimonials see advertisement in Dental 
Cosmos, January number, 1862. 

Address, OBO. B. BATBS, 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Q^ For tale at the Dental Depots. 

New Self-Clamping Flask 

▲VD 

AUTOMATIC BURNER 
FOR HAYE'S VULCANIZBR8, 

Neada little attention, and pnta itself out at 
the right time. 

For sale as above. 




A. JONES, 

No. 724 BKOADWA7, N. 7. 



WHILE THANKINa THB 



DENTAL PROFESSION 



For the very liberal patronage they hare eztended to him for the last 
twenty-ftTe years, begs leave to say, that he still continues his business 
as usual at the above number, where may be found 



All Articles in the Dental Line. 

Of his 0WD9 and other manuikoturefsi of the most 



AND 



At the Host Favorable Prices. 

All orders from abroad will be punctually and thoroughly attended to. 



RUBENCAME ft STOCKTON, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

No. 825 Arch Street, 

. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Would respectfully inform their Dkntal Frtbkds, and the Profbsstok 
generally, that they haye 



to their mew place of btuiness (number as abo^e,) where, with 

ENLAftOED STOCK AND INCREASED FACILITIES, 

They will continue to MANUFACTURE and SUPPLY all articles reqainte,. 
for both the OPERATIVE and MECHANICAL Departments. 

Desiring to bxcbl in every branch of their business, they respectfully ask the 
co-OPBRATiOK of Dcntists everywhere, assuring them that CRITICISMS, SUGf* 
QESTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS wiU always l» welcomed, and tcfated 
with carefbl donsideralion. 

They would especially call attention to their 

NEW AND IMPROVED 

PINIESS WICANITE TEETH, 



(See annexed Drawing of SactkNW.) 




[sscimiD.] 



i 



These teeth can be mounted Mtb more fast and itpfied, mart firm} f and with 
{e«4 rinky than any ciher nnw maife for the Vulcanite base. They cnmhinet 
when properly set up, GREAT SYMMETRY OF FORM, with COMPLETE- 
NESS OF FINISH. 

Thanking their friends for the very liberal patronage extended to them in the 
past, tiiey pledge themselves to do all in their power, by promptness, energy 
and careful attention to orders, to merit a continuance of their favor in the 
future. 

RUBENCAME &. STOCKTON, 

Ho. 826 Arcb Stnet. niladdpUa, Pft. 



Mbssks. BvBSMOAira fr SrocKTOir t^Oenilemen— HaTinf xxwi jonr TMth In mj pracUe« for th« 
PMt four yMura, and finding them sttvenor to all 9lA§r»t in beauty, natural appMVttnccnnd dumbilUft 
I hereby add my hamble tettimonlai in their faTor. Beepeotfullj, 

Lewiuown^ Pa, 8. BSLFORD. 

Haring nied RuMirOAan dc Btooktom's Teeth for sereral jeare past, I can lafelj recommend 
them to the profeaiion. 

^/eomrngtm, ///. 1. 8TBTBNS. 

MBssas. BuBBVoAm & Stooktob :— Gentlemen— HaTing need jonr Teeth in my practice for 
•OTeral years. I can cooieientioosly recommend them aa being tqiuUf if not suptriar^ to any now 
made in the City of PhlUdelphia, or eiaewhere. 

LambertvilU N.J. J. HATBUBST. 

Mbsbbb. BvBBBOAMB Jb Btooktov :— Qentlemen— Harlng uwd josr Teeth, lean with pleaaare 
recommend them ae a supgrior anid*. 

Pkitadtlpkia. J. K. QARRBTSON. 

The nnderaianed haTing naed Teeth manafactnred by Bvbbboamb dc Btocktob, find that they 
bare given entirt tatu/acttaa to all patienU farniehed with the eame. 

Fkitadelphia ISAAC GBIFFITH. 

Mbmbs. RaBBBOAXB & Stooktob : — Oenta.— I hare need yonr make of Teeth for teveral yean, 
and ther have given gttural sati^aaum to my patienti. I would recommend them to the Dentiati 
generally. 

BwUngton, Uwa. H. BAILBT. 

Mbbbbs. Rpbbboamb ic Bvooktob >>Oentlemen— I faaTe naed the Teeth of yonr manufacture for 
two years peat, and believe them to be tuparior to all others, they give ptr/tet $atif faction. 

GoorgetowHy Dtl. GBOROB SNOW. 

Mbsbbb. Bitbbvoaicb & Stocbtob :— Gente.— For the laat two years I bare been using your 
Teeth, and can safely say that I have found them a// to be as you have represented : giving aoinra/ 

awesnom, both in $tfle and shad§, and btainn§^ admirmblp the severe test they are subjected to in 
dering. In a word, <Aey ttand thgjir*, and look veil in tho wtoaik. 

CbekfunvilU, Pa. ROBT. L. MoCLELLAN. 

Mbbsbb. Rubbboamb ic Stooktob :-^entIemen— I have been using Teeth manufkctured by you 
for some time past, and thus far they have given oiUir« satisfaction. Yours, truly, 

Brid^oton, N. J. JOSEPH C. KIRBT. 

Mbsbbb. Bubbboamb A Stooktob : — Gentlemen — Having used yonr Teeth in my practice for the 
past two years, and finding them superior to alt others in beautf^ natureU appearance and unoquaUed 
omduranee under the blow-pipe. I hereby cheerfully add my humble testimonial in their favor. 

Somers* Point, N.J. J. HAND. 

Having for the last three years used the Teeth manufactured by Bubbboaicb ft Stooktob,.! can 
apeak in the higlust terms of their strength^ beauty and adaptabilitp ; their appearance in the mouth 
is natural and life-like. 

Alexandria, Pa f. B. HBWITT. 

Mbsbbb. Bobbbcamb & Stooktob: — I have used your improved styles of Artificial Teeth, and 
find them in every resput meat and substantial^ and take pleasure in recommending them to the 
profession sa vfortku ofiriM. Yours, truly, 

Philadelphia. H. S. DBPUTY. 

Mbbbbb. BoBBBOAifi ft Stocktob :— Having used for the last five years, with <ntif« seuisfaetion^ 
your make of Artificial Teeth, I cheerfully recommend them to the profession, and bellcTe they 
eombime all the qualities required by the Dentist. 

MiUville, N J. J. S. SIMUBRMAN. 

MB88B8. Bubbboamb ft Stooktob : — Gentlemen — Having used your make of Teeth for the last 
aeven or eight years, I can say that tbey are equal to anv now madey and inferior to none. 

Philadelphia. Yours, truly, G. L. NAOLB. 

MBB^aa. Rub BBC AMB ft Stooktob.*— Dear Sirs— Having used your Teeth ever nnce tbey have 
been in the market, il takes no strain of the imagination to recommend them. They, like the 
manufacturers, are quite good looking, producing in the most gruff eountenauco a smile of appro- 
iMtion. They stand fire and hammering : in fact, tume mare desirable eem be had anywhere. 

BelUfmUyPa. Very truly, JNO. D WING ATE 

This is to certify, that I have used Rdbbboamb ft Stooktob's Teeth for the last two years, and 
can reeeommend them to the profession as a good artitle. 

Philadelphia. J. B. HBNDBICKSON 

Mbsbbs Bobbboamb ft Stooktob: — Sirs — Having naed yonr Teeth for some time, I can truth- 
folly say that thty are as good eu any I haee evor used and can recommend them to the Dental 
profession . 

Butler, Pa. S. K DIBFrBNBACHEB. 

I have used Bobbboam b ft StooktobU Artificial Teeth for a sufficient time to teat their strength 
and adaptability i they give jii/tr< satixfaetion to myself and customers, are much admired, particu- 
larly by the l4tdies, for their beauty aud natural appearance in the mouth. I do earnestly recom- 
mend them to the Dental profession as a decidedly supttior article. 

Waynesburg, Pa. SAMUBL MoCLBES. 

Mbsbbb. Bddbboamb ft Stooktob :— Gentlemen— About eight years since, I bought the first 
Teeth offered for sale by Mr Bubbboamb. After proper trial, and finding in them every requisite 
of the profession, I have eontinuad their ezclasire use to the present time, and with duided satis- 
/action to myself and patients. Respectfully, 

Philadelphia. 0. S. CORFIBLD. 

Having inserted a great number of Teeth mannfaotured by Bdbbboahb ft Stooktob. it gives me 
nlesaure to recommend them to all Dentists for their «ii«ttf|NiA«eif natureU and lifo-like appearance, 
being saiiafied that they will stand the octton ^Jire as wetl^ ifnvi bettor, than any 1 have eeer used 
manufactured by others. 

Kannott Square, fa. ALBBN WAT. 
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1. 

Harris's iPrindplds and Practice of Dental Surgery. 

The Eighth Rerised and Enlarged Edition, with 250 Illustrations, imtf be ready 
in Juguat. Price, $5.00. 

2. 

System of Dental Surgery, 

By JoHH ToMKB, p. R. S., author of "Tomes* Dental Physiology," &c. &c. 
With 208 beantifully executed Illustrations. One Volume. Price, $3.60. 

8. 

Richardson's Practical Treatise on Mechanical Dentistry. 

By Joseph Richardsoit, D. D. S., Professor of Mechanical Dentistry in the 
Ohio College of Dental Surgery, &c. One Volume, with oyer 100 Illostra- 
tions. Price, $3.50. 

4. 

TbKm Practical Treatise on Operative Dentistry. 

By JoNATHA2r Taft, D. D. S., Professor of Operative Dentistry in the Ohio 
College of Dental Surgery, &c. With eighty well-executed lUuslraUona. Oim 
Volume. Price, $8.00. 

6. 

Bond's Practical Treatise on Dental Medicine; 

As connected witli the Study of Dental Surgery. By Thomas E. Boitd, M. D., 
Professor of Special Pathology and Therapeutics in the Baltimore College of 
DenUl Surgery. The Third Enlarged Edition. One Volume. Price, $a.00. 

6. 

Bandy'ii Text-Book of Anatomy, 

And Guide to Dissections. For the use of Students of Medicine snd Dental 
Surgery. By Washington R. Handt, M. D., late Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology in the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery. With 812 liiustn- 
tions. One Volume. Price, $8.00. 

7. 

Piggof 8 Dental Chemistry and Metallurgy. 

Containing Physiological Chemistry, as applied to Dentistry, ko. By A. 
Snowden PiGooT, M. D-, Professor of Practical and Analytical Ghemiatry^ &c. 
One Volume. Price, $8.00. 

8. 

Pox and Harris on the Human Teeth : 

Their Natural History and Structure, Treatment, &c. One Tolome, wUh 250 
Illustrations. Price, $3.00. 

9. 

Robertson's Manual for Extracting Teeth, 

With Illustrations, preparing. 

10. 
A Complete Descriptive and Priced Catalogue of 

MEDICAID, DB1ITAI« AUD SCIEMTIFIC BOOKi 

Furnished gratis, upon iq)pUcation to 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Pablishers, 

26 Sonth Sixth Street, above Clwrt&vt, FliiLulelpUs. 
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A Caae of Artificial Nose and Hard Palate, by £. Wildman, M. D., D. D. S., 1 

Kitrous Oxide, by T. L. Bnckingham, D. D. S^, - - - - - - 6 

Replacement of a Tooth, by C. K. Peiroe, B. D. S., - - - - - 10 

Therapeutical Agenta, by L.Buffett,D.D.S., 11 

FilUng Teeth, by Dr. H. Scott, 12 

Repairing Gold Platea, by Dr. Gorydon Palmer, 14 

A Perplexing Gaae, by Dr. H. Scott, 16 

Creaeote, by Geo. T. Barker, D. D. S., 16 

Dental Gossip, by O. U. C, - - - - ^ 19 

Case in Practice, by H. Cowie, D. D. S., 21 

Spirit Varnishes, by E. WUdman, M. D., D. D. S., 22 

Tooth Powders and Month Washes, by Greo. T. Barker, D. D. S., - - - 28 

Rubber, by Edwin G. Baxter, D.D.S., 25 

PROOxsniirQs or divtal associatiok^. 

Hudson Valley Dental Association, by Dr. S. D. French, r - - - 26 
Susquehanna Dental Association, by Dr. J. D. Wingate, .... 28 

Buffalo DenUl Association, by G. B. Snow, D. D. S., .... 29 
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Publishors' Notice, 80 

Removal, .....-.-80 

Dental Meetings, 31 

Obituary, 82 

«< by Pennsylvania Association of Dental Surgeons, - - - 82 

« by Dentists of Lowell, 88* 

TO THE FB0FE88I0K. 

In usniBg the « DsNTAL Times,'' we desire to make it of interest to 
the mass of practitioners. To this end we earnestly solicit from onr 
professioni^I, friends, communications, on any branch oC out speciaUy. To 
those who hesitate because their limited time incapacitates them Cor 
writing long or elaborate articles, we would say, give us the facts and the 
method, and we will lay them before our readers so that all will under- 
stand and many be instmcted. 

Persons desirmg to become subscribers, can dp so by remitting the 
price of subscription, ont dollar per annumj with name and address, to 
Dr. G. N. Peiroe, &01 North ScTcnth street, Philadelphia. 

As we desire to keep a corrected listof the dentists in the United States, 
onr friends and subscribers will j^lease notify u% ifhen changing thei^ 
location. 



MBOHSTMWaS' MPmf. 



ALL OPERATIONS IN THI CLINICS OF THIS INSTITUTION AKB PXRVOBiaD 
ORATUITOtrSLT tOK TBI BINKVIT 01 THB POOR OHI.T. 

SESSION OF 1863-'64. 

OPERATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

Kamb«r of PatienU ririting th« Clinic, «>« 

Namber for whom the following operations were performed, 1W7 

Gold filUn^, M7 

Tin do ...............!...!!....!!." WO 

Temporary fillinge, 18 

Amalgam do „ • 

Treatment and rilling Pnlp Caritiea, 201 

inperSdal Cartel Remored, 16 

EemoTal ofSallTary Calenli, 86 

Treatment of Periostitis, ^ 37 

1>0 AWeolar Abscess, 94 

Do Inflammation of the Onms, 6 

Do Partial Necrosis, 16 

Do Diseased Antrum, 8 

Do Irregularities 16 

Do Necrosis of Superior Maadlla,. ^ 1 

Bztraetlon of Teeth and Roots, „ 3112 

Total « .8828 

JAMES TRUMAN» Demonctnitor. 



MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 

128 PatimU vtrt tupplitd with tke/oUowing Artificial Dentwts : 

Whole SeU of Teeth, 21 

Full Upper Sets, 42 

Full Lower SeU, 8 

Full Upper Bet, Blocks, 1 

Do Continuous Gum Sets, > 8 

Partial Upper Seta, 80 

Do Lower Seta, 8 

Obturators,* 8 

Teeth Mounted on Metal PUtes, 617 

Do Hard Rubber Base, 1180 

WholeNnmber of Gum Teeth, » *. 871 

Do Plain Teeth, W8 

Do Teeth Mounted, 1847 

EDWARD N. BAIIiEY, A. M., Demonstrator. 

* Theie were made for soldiers baring lost their teeth and ac^acent bones from gunshot wounds 



S22S&!r^S<5^IL&S7ir3. 



BESSIOK 1863-'64. 



B. H. 8H0EMAKEB,. PhilMlelphU. 

ALEX. 0*CALLAOHAN, Culm. 

JOHN HINES, JhiUdelpbU. 

CHARLES BUCKLEY, Jr...... •♦ 

THOMAS ROBSON, J«,, «i 

WILLIAM A. NEWLAND,.... «« 

A. SMORT STREET, New Jeney. 

GEO. J. UNDERWOOD, New York. 

JONAS M. KERN, Jeanaylrwiia. 

J. A. WOODWARD, FhiladelpbU. 

I. 8. fOOO, D. D. 8., « 

EDWIN 0. BAXTER, Maine. 

J. W. RHONE, JennsrlTMU. 

A. S. REBER, u 

E. L PARRAMORE, Virginia. 

HORACE ENOS, Philadelphia. 

WM. H. PAULLIN, " 

J. 0. A. JOHNSON, New Jeriej. 

JOHN N. FARRAR, Maanachuaetta. 

SIMEON H. GUILFORD, Penniylvania. 

ABRAM PRATT, a 

SIMON FRAU , Cuba. 

RERNT COWIE, Michigan. 



FEDERIOO COMAS, Cnba. 

MANUEL TRUJILLO, ~. " 

H. 0. ROCKWELL, New York. 

W. T. SHANNON, New Jereej. 

J G. CAMP, PennajrlTania. 

J. W. TANOSTEN, Philadelpbia. 

J. B. R. WRIGQINS New Jereej. 

8. G. PERRY, New York. 

C. A. MILBANK, ** 

G. W. CALDWELL, PhiladelpWa. 

JOHN N. CROUSE, niinoit. 

P. PRETERRE, M. D., New York. 

8. C. RICHARDSON, JUinoie. 

J. B. SNOW, ConnecUcnt. 

J. D. WHITE, J»., PbiladelphU. 

GEORGE CLARK, ..Vermont. 

O.McGRATH, PbiladelphU. 

EDW. LEFAIVRE, Canada. 

THOS. E. OSMUN, M. D., Philadelphia. 

N. B. WBLDON, D. D. 8., Connecticut. 

HOWARD BASSETT, PhiladelpliiA 

U. B. KIRK, ^. " 



GRADUATES, 1863-'6i. 

R. H. SHOEMAKER, PennsylTama, AWeolar AbMeaa. 

ALEX. O'CALLAGHAN, Cuba, Dental Carles and iU Treatment. 

GEO. J. UNDERWOOD, New York, Orthodontia. 

EDWIN 0. BAXTER, Maine, Dental Periontitie. 

ABRAM 8. REBER, Pennsylvania, The Relations of the Teeth to each other, and 

the Importance of these Relations. 

HENRY COWIB, Michigan, Diseased Pnlpsand their Treatmeat. 

FEDERICO COMAS, Cuba, Mechanical DenUskr/. 

MANUEL TRUJILLO, " Caries. 

W. T. SHANNON, New Jersej, Exposed Pnlps. 

J.G.CAMP, PennsjWanla, Neoralgia. 

J. W. VANOSTEN, »* DenUl Caries. 

G. W. CALDWELL, « The Arsenical Paste. 

8. 0. RICHARDSON, Illinois, Why Superior Teeth Deeaj In greater pro- 
portion than Inferior. 

J. B. SNOW, Conneetient, Cheap Mechanical Dontlstry. 

GEORGE CLARK, Vermont, Dental Caries. 

EDWARD LEFAIVRE, Canada, DenUstry in Canada. 

rUOS. E. OSMUN, M. D., Pennsylvania, Inflammation. 

BLOCK TEETH AND VULCANITE. 



I woud respeetfully inform the Dbhtal pRorsssioii that my Laboratory haa beaa 
HEMOVED TO lOO NORTH TBNTH STREET, where, after haying made 
considerable improYemeota in my st^le of earring and enamels, with aaeiitanti also, I an 
now enabled to ezeente all orders with promptness snd despatch. 

Dentists wishing to trj Vulcanite Base, can have a few oases made at a reduced price. 

WM. R HALL, 

S 100 North Tratk SttMt, PhUadripUlk 



(l&STIC HiTAl.&IG IIlllKl* 

EMBRACED IN LETTERS PATENT GRANTED MARCH 20, 1860. 
PATBNT FOR THE IMPROVEMENT AI.I.OWED. 

This material possesses advantages which commend it above every other 
but gold, for filling Teeth, and can be employed where gold cannot. 

To suit different cases, three Nos. are prepared. No. 3 is mostly pre- 
ferred for general use ; No. 2 is less plastic, but works handsomely, and 
is much used ; No. 1 is harder but brittle. 

For particulars in regard to the material, manner of using it, &o., see 
Dr. B. Wood's Dental Circular for May, 1864. . 

Purchasers can have until the Ist of November, 1864, to perfect their 
licenses — ^until which time the material may be used for trial, in territory 
not disposed of, without a license ] after that date, regular licenses will 
be required. 

^ Price $2 an ingot of 3-4 oz. weight. Postage 6 cents. Every ingot or 
piece sold is stamped with the name of the Patentee and the date of the 
Patent. 

Individual Right of Use in office practice, full term, |25 00 

*^ << << and Manufacture for one's own use,. ... 50 00 

Exclusive Right according to Territory and population. 

Licenses can be had for limited periods, and the amount subsequently 
applied on the full term. Attention is particularly requested to the pro- 
position made in the Circular. 

Those intending to obtain licenses, would do well to apply at once, as 
proposals will now be received for State, County and Town Rights. 

IMPROVED PLUGGERS FOR USING THE FILLING, 

In sets of 8 and 12, at $2.f>0 and $3.75 respectively. For a plamer and 
cheaper style, $2 to $3. Postage 24 to 36 cents. 
Address, 

DR. B. WOOD, Dentist, 

▲Ibaoy, New Yerk. 



DR. WOOD'S DENTAL CIRCUUR. 

The May number (of which 3000 copies were issued) contains 82 pages, 
printed in type equal to 40 or 50 pages ordbary journal print. A copy 
can be had upon application, if before the edition is exhausted. 

It is proposed to postpone the issue of the next number until the first 
of January. Meanwhile eorrespondenoe from the profession la respecl- 
fttlly invited. 



R. Vr. AROBER'S 

IMPROVED DENTAL CHAIR. 

Patented September 4, 1§60. 




SUTTON & RAYNOR. 

No. 748 Broadway, New ITork, 

- MANCFACTITBERS OF AMD DBALEBS IN 

EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

ALSO, 

Importers of and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 

PLATINA PLATE AND WIRE. 



T?0 ID£S3^a?XSa7S. 

THE CHEAPEST DENTAL DEPOT IN THE CITY 

FOB TBB 
or ALL Koms, 

FORCEPS, PLUGQERS, SCALERS, EXCAVATORS, BURRS, 

CHAIRS, SPITTOONS, LATHES, 

Together with a General Aasortment of all kind* of 

DENTAL INSTRUMENTS, MATERIALS, &C. 

WHOLESALE AND BSTAIL, AT 

JOHISr KLEIN'S 
No. 22 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 

N. B. — One price, and all goods warranted as represented. Cash 
orders promptly filled. 



NEALL, McCURDY & NEALL, 

BUOCSSSORS TO 

niFAmilBlS OF rOlCIlAIN TIBT! 

AND 

DENTISTS' MATERIALS. 



534 i&rch St., south-east comer of Sixth, 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 



ORXJM ft AXASBTRONG-, 
NO. 520 ^ROH STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

KANUFAOTUBIBS OF THI 

Most Improved Gum Sections and Plain Teeth, 

F03R TUB "\rXJLO-A.2>TIXB B.AJSB. 

ALSO, 

GUM & PLAIN TEKTH FOft PLATE WORK, 

With all other Articles Msed In DcntUtry. 

CHARLZ» ABBEY & SONS. 

MANUFACTUREBS OP 

DENTISTS' FINE GOLD AND TIN FOIL, 

N'OS. 888 Sc 5330. PB.A.XI, S'TXl^BBO?, 
PHIEADBIiPHIA. 

The attention of Dentists is invited to our FINE GOLD FOIL, whicb is 
prepared under our constant personal superyiaion. Our Nos. are 4, 6, 6, 8 
and 10. 

We are also manufacturing an ADBESITE Fllifi GOLD FOIL, 
Nos. 4, 6 uid 6. 

ALL our Gold Foil is manufactured from ABSOLUTELY PURE 
GOLD, prepared expressly for the purpose, with great care, by ourselves. 

DENTISTS' REFINED TIN FOIL CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

Address CHARLES ABBEY & SONS, 

PhllMlelphla. 



HORATIO C. KERN, 



MANUVAOTUKKB OF 



$UI)GICU&DEIIIUIIiSIROM[NIS,niES,&C. 



The subscriber would again remind the profession that he still oontinuee 
to manufacture all kinds of Instruments, Dental Files, &o. 

From the flattering testimonials he has receivedy (of which a few are 
appended,) of the superior quality of his Instruments and Files, he feels 
confidence in his ability to produce an article fully equal to any made. 

Assiduous attention to the details of the business, (with an experie;ice 
of thirty years,) has enabled him to make many improyements in the 
adaptation to the specific purpose *, and, as the success of an operation 
depends, in some degree, on the adaptation of the instruments to the par- 
ticular character of the operation, it needs no argument to convince those 
wishing to procure instruments, of the importance of purchasing the manu- 
facture of those of long and well established reputation. Any orders ten- 
dered him will be promptly attended to. Illustrated catalogues will be 
furnbhed on application. 

HORATIO G. KERN, 
No. 25 North Sixth Street, PhUadelphia. 



testi:m:oiti-a.31.s. 

601 NoKTH Seventh Street, PhUadelphia^ June 8M, 1863. 
H. G. Kern — Dear Sir — ^The excavators which you handed me some 
days since I have had in constant use, and take great pleasure in stating 
that I believe them to be a superior article, both in their ability to retain a 
sharp cutting edge, and withstand the force essential to the operation. 
Yours, &o. C. N. Peiroe, D. D. S. 

Mr. H. G. Kern — Dear Sir — The excavators recently manufactured 
by you have been used with the utmost satisfaction. I can give them an 
unqualified recommendation. Yours, respectfully, 

June 26th, 1863. Geo. T. Barker, D. D. S. 

Mr. n. G. Kern — Dear Sir — The last excavators obtained fvom you 
are of a very superior quality. I can recommend them as being equal te 
any I have ever used, T. L. Buckinqham, D. D. S. 

June 25h, 1863. 



mimw 0i-Mf If €!iii 

A substitute for Amalgam in filling badly decayed t^eth ; and used 
for resetting Pivot Tbeth in badly decayed roots; also for filling over 
Sensitive Dentine to destroy sensibility, and as a non-conductor of 
beat, and for many other Dental Purposes. 

For sale by all dealers in Dental Materials and by the undersigned. 

One fourth ounce packages, with directions, sent by mail free of poat- 
age, on receipt of fl. 

O. H. ROBERTS, M. D., 

POUGHKEBPSIB, V. Y. 



HIGH PRESSURE 

VULCANIZING OVEN. 

ALIO, 

New Vulcanizing Boiler. 

Steam Joint secured by means of a Screw 
Collar and Set Screws. No BoltB-^no Nui9— 
no Friction on the RulMr Packing. 

These machines Vulcanize in 40 minutes at 
820^; make the best quality of work; consHme 
but one fluid ounce of alcohol, and produce no 
smell of sulphur in the rooms. 

PRICES: 

All complete, with furniture : — 

Por one case, copper otcb fU 00 

For two cases, copper oven 12 00 

For two cases, copper boiler 18 00 

For three cases, copper boiler 14 00 

Pamphlets sent, on application, gratis. 
For testimonials see advertisement la Dental 
Cosmos, January number, 1862. 



Address, CI-BO. B. am^ikmsv, 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Q^ For sale at the Dental Depots. 



New Self-Clamping Flask 

▲MD 

AUTOMATIC BURNER 

FOR HAYE'S VULCANIZERS, 

Needs little attention, and puts itself out at 
the right time. 

For sale as above. 




A. JONES, 

Na 724 BROAS'WA'S', N. '7, 



WHILE THANKIlfQ THl 



DENTAL PROFESSION 



For the tery liberal patronage they have extended to him for the last 
twenty-fire years, begs leave to say, that he still continues his business 
as usual at the above number, where may be found 



All Articles in the Dental Line, 

Of his own, and other manufaoturers, of the most 



AND 



At the Most Favorable Prices. 

All orders from abroad will be punctually and thoroughly attended to. 



JNO. R.RITBENCAME, » JOHN R. McCURDr, 

THOS. H. STOCKTNN, J ^«*«'"<«* Partners. Special Partner. 

RUBENCAME ft STOCKTON, 

BMMTkh BSFOT, 

ISTo. 825 ^rcli Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

We desire to inform oar customers and the profession generally : 

First. That we have removed to 825 Arch Street, by which removal 
we secure increased facilities and abundant room, in the manufacturing as 
well as the sale department. 

Second, That Mr. John R. MgCurdt, formerly of the firm of Jones, 
White & McCurdy, by his association with us as Special Partner, places 
us in possession of ample means to enlarge our business to any required 
extent. 

We propose, therefore, to keep constantly on hand articles of every 
description, and of qualities to suit all, embracing Gold and Tin Foil, 
Grold and Silver Plate, Wire, Solder and Springs, and a full assortment 
of Porcelain Teeth for Plate and Vulcanite work, with and without Grum ; 
also, 

THE I3S^I>I^O"\rBID 

PINIESS YECMITE TEETH, 

(TERRELL'S PATENT,) MAKUFAOTUEKD ONLY BT US, 




Together with every thing required by the Dentist, both in the operative 
and mechanical departments. 

All orders by Mail, Express or otherwise, will receive our prompt and 
careful attention — everything warranted as represented. 

While thanking the profession for the liberal patronage heretofore 
extended to us, we respectfully solicit a continuance of the same, believ- 
ing that we shall be fully able to meet all demands made upon us. 
Very respectfully, 

RUBENCAME & STOCKTON. 

P. S. The undersigned having connected himself with Messrs. Rubihcamb 
& Stooxton, as a Special Partner, In the manufacture of Poreclain Teoth, Dental 
Material, etc., is desirous of renewing the business intercourse with the Dental 
Profession, which ill-health compelled him to suspend fire years since. 

He pledges himself that nothing shall be wanting on his part to ftiAe theM 
renewed relations as pleasant and as satisfactory as those heretofore maintained. 

Respectfully, 

JOBlf R. mcCURDY. 



[fNcn %U " DtnUl TfanM,'' April, 1864.] 

VT7L0ANITX TSITB.— W« deiir« to call attention to th« new kind of Tooth for YQlcMite Bom, 
Bwanfoetorod bj RvBivoiini & Stockton : The imptoTeinent cosAiets in the method of fantening 
wltbottt the QM of platloa ririta, and appears to na to combine man/ adTantagos not to be 
obtained in Teeth of anj other deeeription, we have erer eeen or uiied. 

There eaa bo no poeeible danger of ezponiag rivit heads or ends in flnUhing, or fear of tbe teeth 
drawing away from their rirlts, (as in ordinary pin teeth.) on the contrary, we believe that no 
more dorabU or Simple fajitening can be desired than these afford, presenting at the same time, so 
ooaplete and acearate a finish, with so much less risk and labpr in monntlog. 

Below we give a cat, showing the heel surface of some sections, and also ap end view, the 
rubber forcing its way into the openings, and orer tbe edgei* of the gum, ipside and out, affords a 
perfectly solid foo^ation, tnd in fact becomes, as it were, ^par^ of the tooth itself. 

We beliere they are* good, and recommend them to the profesaion generally. o. t. b. 

MissRS. BvBMOin & Stocktov :>^-Gbentlemen^HaTing nsed yonr Teeth in my practice for the 
past fonr years, and finding them auvtnor fe ail othen, in beauty^ natural appearance and durability^ 
I hereby add my homUe testimonial in their favor. Respectfxilly, > 

Leunstowa, Pa. S. BELFORD. 

IfBSSRS. RvBssroAmi ic Stocktoh: — Gentlemen— Having nsed yonr, Teeth in my practice foig 
several years, I can conscientiously 'recommend them as being equals if not avperior^ to any now 
made in the City of Philadelphia, or elsewhere. * 

LambtrtvilU N.J, J. HAYHURST. 

Mbssbs. RtrBBNCAin Sc Stocbtoit :~Oentlenusn~Havtng used jour Teeth, I can with pleasure 
recommend them as a gunhior arfie/a. 

Fkiladtlpkia. J. M. OARRSTBON. 

The undersigned having used Teeth mannfhetured by Rubbvoamb ic Stookton, find that they 
have given $nttr§ MUi»/aettOH to all patients furnished with the same. 

Philadapkia. ISAAC ORIFFITH. 

Mbssbs. Rubbnoamb & Stocktok: — Gents. — I have used your make of Teeth for several years, 
and they have gi,ven gi^ural sati^fyetioH to n^ patients. I would recommend them to the Dentists 
generally. 

Burlington, Iowa. • H. BAILEY. 

Mbssbs. Rvbbboaxb & Stocktov :— Gentlemen— I have used the Teet)i of your manufacture for 
two years past, and believe them to be superior to alt others they give ptrftet saiif fact ion. 

Gurg0teum, IM. G£OR(^£ SNOW. 

Mbbbbs. Rdbbboaxb ft; Stocbtok: — Gents. — ^For the last two years I have been using your 
Teeth, and can safely say that I have found them all to be as you have represented : giving natural 
mretsionf both in si«/s and lAocfc, and beafin§r admirably the severe test they are subjected to in 
soldering. In a wdM, tkey xtmnd thtjir§, and'look well in the mouth. 

OoehranvilUi Pa, ROBT. h. HcGLEI«l4AK. 

Mbbbbs. RtrBBVOAm ft; Stocktov :— Gentlemen— I have been using Teeth manufactured by you 
for some time past, and thus £sr thej have given tntin tatisfaetion. Yours, truly. 

JBridgtton, N.J: ' /OSBPHC. KIRBY. 

M,B88BB. RoBBsroAlta Jb STopKTOV :— Gentlemen— Having used your l^eth in my practi^ for the 
past two years, and finding them superior to all others In beauty, natural appearance and unequalled 
enduranet under the blow-plpt , I hereby cheerfully add my humble testimonial \p, their favor. 

Somtrs* Point, N, J. ' \ J. HAND. 

Having for the last three years nsed the Teeth manufactured by Ritbbhcaim & Stockton, I can 
speak in the kigktst terms of their strength, b§auty and adaptability ; th^ir appearance in the mouth 
iji natural and Hfe-lik: 

AUzandria, Pa J. R. HEWITT. 

Mbbbbs. Rubbvoamb ic Btooktoit :— Having used for the last five years, with entire satisfaction, 
yonr make of Artlfleial Teeth, I cheerfully recommend them to the profession, and believe they 
mmbine all the qualities required by the Dentist. 

MiUvilU, N. J. J. B. SIMMERMAN. 

Mbssbs. Rubbboamb Jc Stoobtob :— Gentlemen— Having nsed your make of Teeth for the last 
seven or eight years, I can say that they are equal to anu nov madt, and inferior to none. 

Pkiladelpkia, Yours, truly, G. L. NAGLB. 

Mbssbs. RuBBBOAXBacSTOCKTOB:— Dear Sirs— Having used your Teeth ever since tbey have 
been in the market, It takes no strain qf thB imagination to recommend them. They, like the 
manufacturers, are quite good looking, producing in the most gruff countenance a smile of appro- 
bation. They stand fir* i^<^ hammering i in fact, n<me mgve desirc^le tan be had anywhere. • 

BeUefontSj Pa. , Very truly, JNO. D. WING ATE. 

I have used Rubbhoamb ic Stocktox's Artificial Teeth for a sufficient time to test their strength 
and efdaptabilityi they give entire satisfaction to myself and customers, are much adn\ired. particu- 
larly oy the Ladies, for their beauty and natural appearanoe in the mouth. I do earnestly recom- 
mend them to the Dental profession as a decidedly superior article. 

Waynesburg, Pa- SAMUBL McCLBES. 

Mbsbbs. RuBBiroAica & Stocktoh:— Gentlemen— About eight years since, I bought the first 
Teeth offered for sale by Mr. Rubbboamb. After proper trial, and finding in them every requisite 
of the profession, I have continued their exclusive use to the present time, and with dtcided satis- 
Jattion to myself and patients. Respectfully, 

Philade&ia. 0. 8. CORFIBLD. 

Having insorted a great number of Teeth manufactured by Rubbboamb Jc Stooktob, it gives me 

Sleasure to recommend them to all Dentists for their unsurpassed natureU and life-like appearance. 
eing satisfied that they will stated tk« ^efiam qfjire as well, ifnoi btuer, tkatk any J have ever, used 
mftoufaetored by others. 
^imneu Square, Pa. A^B^N WAT. 
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TO THE PKOrESSIOK. 



In issaing the << Dental Times/' we desire to make it of interest to 
the mass of practitioners. To this end we earnestly solicit from our 
professional friends, communications on any branch of our specialty. To 
those who hesitate because their limited time incapacitates them for 
writing long or elaborate articles, we would say, give us the facts and the 
method, and we will lay them before our readers so that all will under- 
stand and many be instructed. 

Persons desiring to become subscribers, can do so by remitting tlie 
price of subscription, one dollar per annuMj with name and address, to 
Dr. G. N. Peirce, 501 North Seyenth street, Philadelphia. 

As we desire to keep a corrected list of the dentists in the United States, 
our friends and subscribers will please notify U9 when changbg their 
location. 



MMHSTMf OaS' fiSPOfiT. 



«FXR1TI0N8 IN TKE OUHI08 OF THX8 IVBTITUTION ABB PXBlOBIfXD 
eRATUITOUSLT fOB THB BXNBFIT OF THB POOR OHIiT. 

SESSION OF 1863-'64. 

OPERATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

Bmm^er oC PatleaU wl§iUag the OUnlo, ^«. -...^ ^.......31W 

Number for who« tke feUowiug 4»penttoiM were perforDteA.......... ^^^. . .* ^^^ 

Oold FilUngi, _^^ . . -.^..- «» 

Wn do ^^ . .„ .«W 

Temponu-y Filliage, ........^...^.^.^^ ...». ....^^.^.^^^..^ M 

A Wm^ l gyH ^Q m».M.......,....W ...,...^...... ....... 1.1... ....H.ITl- .M........M.M.*««~ • ^ 

Treatment m4 FiUli« P«lp Gavitiee, 201 

8aperfloial Cariet Retnored,....^......^ ^ ^ —........- 1* 

BemoTal of SaXlTary Calculi, ^^..^^ ..«..- W 

Treatmeat of PeHoittUi, ^..^ - 37 

Do JLlreoIar Abeeeia, -, 24 

Do Inflammation of tkeOnma,....^ .....^ ^...^ 6 

Do Partial Neerotfa, . ^ 14 

Do DiMMod Aatrnm, _ 2 

Do Irregvlaritiee, , ^ ^ .^ 1ft 

Do Neeroflia of Superior Maxilla, I 

BztraettoBof Teetk and Boota, >.....«......................«..•........... 3112 

Total,......*................^^ .^....^...^.....wSm 

^AMBS TBUHAV, DenoBfltrator. 



MECHANICAL- DEPARTMENT, 

126 PmtimU wn tufpliU with ihtfoUnoukg ArtifieM Dmturn : 

Whole 8oto of Teeth, -.. » 

FuU Upper Seti, „ -.... . — 42 

Full Lower Seta, » 

Full Upper Bet, Bloeka,.......................*........ .... — ................... 1 

Do Oontinuoui Qum 8eta,... ...... .....^ S 

Partial Upper Beta, .... ............. .. — . •• 

Do Lower Beta,.... ...... ......m.*.*^ ....................—..—..—....•*................... 8 

Obtoralon,* .« « t 

Teeth Mounted OK Metal Piate0| ........«...........«m.....— ...—«..•.....«.............. *I7 

Do Hard Bnbher BaM, lUO 

Whole Number of Onm Teeth, .671 

Do Plain Teeth........ ... ...- . . — .. Wi 

Do Teeth Mooated, . — . .. . 1«4I 

£DWARD If. BAII.EY, A. BI., Demonstrator. 

# Theae were made for loldieri hartiig loat their teeth and atUaoent boaea from funahot wound* 



SS£iL!riBS<S^C^jaST?3. 



8XS8I0I 1863-'64. 



B. H. SHOKMAKBK^ PfaHtoitolphSA. 

ALBX. 0*CALLAOHAN^ CuImi. 

JOHN HINXS, ^hiUdelphU. 

OHARLKS BUCKLEY, Jk...... •• 

THOMAS BOBSON, Ji., «( 

WILLIAM A. NBWLANS,.... «' 

A. XMORT 8TBBST, N«wJ6n«7. 

ftBO. J. UNDERWOOD, New York. 

JONAS M. KERN, Penniylrante. 

J. A. WOODWARD, PhUadetphta. 

I. 8. FOeO, D. D. S., w 

EDWIN 0. BAXTER, Maine. 

J. W. RHONE .PeniiijlTanis. 

•A. 8. REBER, «* 

E. L PARRAMORE,.... TirsinU. 

H0RA0EEN08, ^ Philad«tphhi. 

WM. H. PAULLIN, " 

J. O. A. JOHNSON, New Jereej. 

JOHN N. PAERAR, Mamachuaetts. 

SIMEON H. GUILFORD, ^enniyWaala. 

ABEAM PRATT, « " 

SIMON PRAU , Cuba. 

HERNT COWIS, ^ HfchlgaA. 



FEDSRIOO O0MA8, Gvto. 

MANUEL TBUJILLO,. " 

H. C. ROCKWELL, Hew Yoik. 

W. T. SHANNON, ^ New Jenej-. 

J 0. CAMP, PennaylTanm 

J. W. VAN08TBN Jhilwlelphi*. 

J. B. R. WRIOQINB Kew Jeieey. 

8. O. PERRY, New Yofk. 

€. A. MILBANK, *• 

O. W. CALDWELL, Phltadelpbi* 

JOHN N. CROUSE, ^...IlllDoia. 

P. PRETBRRE, M. D., New York. 

S. C. RICHARDSON, nUnoU. 

J. B. SNOW, CooneeWcat. 

J. D. WHITE, Je., PkHadelphia. 

GEOBOE CLARK:, Termont. 

C. McGRATH, PhlladelphU. 

EDW. LEFAITBE, Canada. 

THOS. E 08MUN, M. D., PhiladetphU 

N. B. WELDON, D. D. 8., ConnecUcut. 

HOWARD BAS8ETT...... Pbila4elphU 

U. B. KIRK. « 



GRADUATES, 1863-'6i. 



E. H. SHOEMAKER, ^Jenaijlrania, Alreolar Abseeat. 

ALEX. O'CALLAGHAN, Gnba, Dental Carlea and Iti Treatment. 

GEO. J. UNDERWOOD, New York, Ortbodontia. 

EDWIN 0. BAXTER, Maine, Dental Periostitle. 

ABRAM 8. REBER, ^^ PennaylranU^ The BeUtioni of the Teeth to each otker, mi4 

the Importance of theee Eelationa. 

HENBY GOWII^ Michigan, DiaeaMd Pulpaand their Treatment. 

lEDEBICO COMAS, Cuba Mechanical Dentistry. 

MANUEL TBUJILLO^ «« Cariet. 

W. T. SHANNON, New Jereej,! Expoied Pnlpa. 

J. G. CAMP, ......PeanijWania,... NenralgU. 

J. W. YANOSTEN, " Dental Cariei. 

e. W. CALDWELL, " The Araenfcal Paste. 

8. 0. RICHARDSON, JlUnois, ^ Whj Superior Teeth Deeaj in grtttter pr»> 

portion than Inferior. 

J. B. SNOW, ^ Conneetftent, „ Cheap Mechanical Dentirtrj. 

GEORGE CLARK, Vermont, Dental Carlee. 

EDWARD LEFAIYRE, Canada, Denttetrj in Canada. 

«H08. E. OSMUN, M. D., PenneyWania, InSammatlon. 

BLOCK TEETH AND VITLOANITIL 



I wend rMpeotfnlly infonn tha Dxptal Pbopissioit thftt bj Laboratory bat baaa 
REMOVED TO lOO NORTH TENTH STREET, whera, after bariog mada 
eonsiderable improTementa in my stTte of earring and ensmelt, witb aMistaati also, I am 
BOW enabled to exeoate all ordera wilb promptneM and detpatcb. 

IXentUta wiiblng to try Yaloanlte Base, can bare a few oasei made at a reduced prioo. 

WXA. R HALL, 

IQQ Nortb Tenib Siiaei, Pbiladalpbl^ 



ll&fiTIC ■BT&I.I.IC flllli«« 

(PBOIBCTED BY LBTTEES PATJEIT.) 



This material possesses advantages whicli commend it above every other 
bnt goldy for fillinff Teeth, and it can be employed where gold cannot. 

For particulars in regard to its qnalitiesy the manner of using it, instru- 
ments employed, &o., apply for Dr. Wood's Dental Circular. 
^ Purchasers can have until the 1st of November, 1864, to perfect their 
licenses — ^until which time the material mav be used for trial, in territory 
not disposed of, without a license ; after that date, regular licenses will 
be required. 

All Licenses to use the Material issue from September 20th, 1864. 

Terms. — For five years from that date, f 8 ; for ten years, f 16 j for 
seventeen years, (full term,) f 25. Licenses for limited periods, apply 
towards the extension. 

Grants to use the Material for trial, not exceeding one year, $2. 
These secure the holders the refusal of a license before die expiration of 
the year, as against applicants for territorial rights, and will be accepted 
in payment towards a license at any time ; they may be taken out monthly 
or oftener, and so gradually secure a full license within the year. They 
must be obtamed upon ^very purchase for trial. 

Price of Materlil. — ^To licensees, |2 an ingot of i oz. weight. To 
non-licensees, $4 an ingot, with a grant to use it for trial not oxceeding 
one year. Postage 6 cents. 

Pluqgsrs for Using the Filling, in sets of 8 and 12, plain steel 
handles, at |2.50 and |3.75, respectively. Postage 24 to 36 cents. 

Attention is directed to the "offer to applicants for licenses" made in 
the "Den/oi Circular'' for May, 1864, page 32. 

Those intending to obtain licenses, would do well to apply at once, as 
proposals will now be received for State, County and Town Rights. 
Address, 

B. l^OOD, M. D., Dentist. 

▲Ibanj, New York. 



BR. B. WOOB'S mSUUTEB PLUGGERS, 

FOR USING THF PLASTIC METALLIC FILLING. 

PATEH T APPI.IED FOIU 

In sets of 8 and 12, with silver or other metallio points and bulbs, at 
$6 to $20 per set, according to style and material. For particulars, 
apply as above. 

The Dental ClreuUr and Examiner for Jaaaarj, 1865^ 

Will be issued in a few weeks. A copy sent gratuitously on application, 
jfttany, A*. Y., Oct. 1, 1864. 



B. W. ABOBER'S 

IMPKOVED DENTAL CHAIR. 



Pateiited September 4, IMO. 
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SUTTON & RAYNOR, 

No. 748 Broadway, New Tork, 

MAmiFAOTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 

EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

nmm linmiiL 

ALSO, 

lBiport«ni •f mi Wh«Iemle ud Retail Dealera ii 

PLATINA PLATE AND WIRE. 



THE CHEAPEST DENTAL DEPOT IN THE CITY 

FOB m 
or ALL KISDS, 

FORCEPS, PLUQGBRS, BOALERS, EXCAVATORS, BURRS, 
CHAIRS, SPITTOONS, LATHES, 

Together vith « General Assortment of all kinds of 

DENTAL INSTRUMENTS, MATERIALS, &C. 

WHOLBBALB AHD BBTAIL, AT 

JOHN" KLEIN'S 
No. 22 North Eighth St, Philadelphia. 

N. 6. — One price, and all goods warranted as represented. Gash 
orders promptly filled. 



NEALL, McCURDY & NEALL, 

BUOClseOAS TO 

UiFACTIiUIS OF FOimmH TUTI 

AND 

DENTISTS' MATERIALS. 



534 Arch St., south-east comer of Sixth, 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 



ORUM & ARBCSTRONO, 
NO. 520 j^ROH STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

KANVFAOTUKIKS OF TBI 

Most Improved Gam Sections and Plain Teeth, 

ALSO,. 

GUM & PLAIN TKETH FOR PLATE WORK, 

With all other Articles used la DoatUtry. 

OHARLX» ABBEY & SONS, 

MANITFACTUBERS OF 

DENTISTS' FINE GOLD AND TIN FOIL, 

PUIJUADBIiPHIA. 

• 

The attention of Dentists Ib invited to our FINE GOLD FOlEi, whicli i« 
prepared under our constant personal supervision. Our Nos. are 4, 6, 6t 8 
and 10. 

We are also manufacturing an ADHE8ITE FINE GOLD FOIL, 
Nos. 4, 6 and 6. 

ALL our Gold Foil is manufactured from ABSOLUTELY PUKE 
GOLD^ prepared expressly for the purpose, with great care, by ourselves. 

DENTISTS' REFINED TIN FOIL CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

Address CHARLES ABBEY & SONS, 

PhUadelphla. 



HORATIO C. KERN, 



KARVrAOTVBKX Of 



SORGIUL&DENTUINSTROMENTMIUUC. 



The subscriber would again remind the profession that he still continues 
to manufacture all kinds of Instruments, Dental Files, &o. 

From the flattering testimonials he has receiyed, (of which a few are 
appended,) of the superior quality of his Instruments and Files, he feels 
confidence in his ability to produce an article fully equal to any made- 
Assiduous attention to the details of the business, (with an experience 
of thirty years,) has enabled him to make many improvements in the 
adaptation to the specific purpose ; and, as the success of an operatioa 
depends, in some degree, on the adaptation of the instruments to the par- 
ticular character of the operation, it needs no argument to convince those 
wishing to procure instruments, of the importance of purchasing the manu- 
facture of those of long and well established reputation. Any orders ten- 
dered him will be promptly attended to. Illustrated catalogues will be 
furnished on application. 

HORATIO G. KERN, 
No. 25 North Sixth Street, PhUadelphia. 



601 North Seventh Street, PhUaddphiaj June 8/A, 1863. 
H. G. Kern — Dear Sir — The excavators which you handed me some 
days since I have had in constant use, and take great pleasure in stating 
that I believe them to be a superipr article, both in their ability to retain a 
sharp cutting edge, and withstand the force essential to the operation. 
Yours, &o. G. N. Peiroei D. D. S. 

Mr. H. G. Kern — Dear Sir — ^The excavators recently manufactured 
by you have been used with the utmost satisfaction. I can give them an 
unqualified recommendation. Yours, respectfully, 

June 26th, 1863. Geo. T. Barker, D. D. S. 

Mr. H. G. KERN-^Dear StV—- The la^t excavators obtained from you 
are of a very superior quality. I oan recommend them as being equal t» 
any I have ever used. T. L. Buokinqham, D. D. S. 

Jane 25h, 1868. 



EdiPt'N^ dS^AEf If CIIL 

A Bubstitiite for Amalgam in filling badly decayed teeth ; and used 
for resetting Pivot Tests in badly decayed roots ; also for filling over 
SrasiTivs Dentine to destroy sensibility, and as a non-conductor of 
heat, and for many other Dental Purposes. 

For sale by all dealers in Dental MaieridU and by the undersigned. 

One fourth ounce packages, with directions, sent by mail free of post- 
age, on receipt of 91* 

O. H. ROBERTS, M. D., 

POUGHKBBPSIE, M. T. 



HIGH PRESSURE 

VULCANIZING OVEN. 

ALSO, 

New Valcanizing Boiler. 

Steam Joint secured by means of a Screw 
Collar and Set Screws. No BoUt — no Nuls — 
no Friciion on ike Rubber Packing* 

These machines Vulcanise in 40 minutes at 
820^; make the best quality of work; consMme 
but one fluid ounce of alcohol, and produce no 
smell of sulphur in the rooms. 

PRICES: 

All complete, with furniture : — 

For on* oaae, copper oren Jll 00 

For two eases, copper OTeA...^ ^ It OU 

Wot two cases, copper boiler 18 00 

Vor three caaee, copper boiler 14 00 

Pamphlets sent, on application, gratis. 
For testimonials see advertisement in Dental 
Cosmos, January number, 1862. 

Address, OBO. B. SULTBSi 

BUFFALO, N. T. 
07* For sale at the Dental Depots. 

New Self-Clamping Flask 

AlTD 

AUTOMATIC BURNER 
FOR HAYE'S VULCANIZERS, 

Needs little attention, and pals itself out at 
the right time. 

For sale as aboye. 




A. JONES, 

No. 724 BROAD WAT, N. T., 

If HIIiS THANKni0 THB 

DENTAL PROFESSION 

For the rery liberal patronage thej have extended to him for the last 
twenty-five years, begs leave to say, that he still eontinues his bqsmesa 
as usual at the above nnmber, where may be found 

All Articles io the Dental Line. 

Of his own, and other manufacturers} of the most 

AND 

At the Host Favorable Prices. 

All orders from abroad will be punctually and thoroughly attended to. 



JNO. R. RUBENCAME, ) ,, , « , JOHN R. McCTTRDT, 

THOS. H. STOCKTNN, J ^^^^^ Parimn. g^^^ Partner. 

RUBENCAME ft STOCKTON, 

JSTo. 835 A^Toh. Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

We desire to infonn our customers and the profession generally : 

First. That we have removed to 825 Aroh Street, hj which removal 
we secure increased facilities and abundant room, in the manufacturing as 
well as the sale department. 

Second. That Mr. John R. McCurbt, formerly of the firm of Jones, 
White k McCurdy, by hb association with us as Special Partner, places 
us in possession of ample means to enlarge our business to any required 
extent. 

We propose, therefore, to keep constantlv on hand articles of every 
description, and of qualities to suit all, embracing Gold and Tin Foil, 
Gk>ld and Silver Plate, Wire, Solder and Springs, and a full assortment 
of Porcelain Teeth for Plate and Vulcanite work, with and without Qum 3 
also, 

PINLESS mCMITE TEETH, 

(TERRELL'S PATENT,) MANUFAOTURED ONLT BY U8, 




Together with every thing required by the Dentist, both in the operative 
and mechanical departments. 

All orders by Mail, Express or otherwise, will receive our prompt and 
careful attention — everything warranted as represented. 

While thanking the profession for the liberal patronage heretofore 
extended to us, we respectfully solicit a continuance of the same, believ- 
ing that we shall be fully able to meet all demands made upon us. 
Very respectfully, 

RUBENCAME & STOCKTON. 

P. S* The undersigned having connected himself with Mesen. Robbucams 
k Stockton, as a Special Partner, in the manufacture of Poreclaln Teeth, Dental 
Material, etc., is desirous of renewing the business intercourse with the Dental 
Profession, which ill-health compelled him to suspend five years since. 

He pledges himself that nothing shall be wanting on his part to make these 
renewed relations as pleasant and as satisfactory as those heretofore maintained. 

HespectAillyy 

JOHlf R. mcClJKDT. 



[From the « Dental Tmes/' April, 1864 ] 

VULCANITE TIBTH.—We deaire to call attention to the new kind of Te* th for Vulcanite Bane, 
manafactared by RfBiexcAm & Stocktok. The improvement conf>iat8 in the method of faittening 
vrithuut the UHe of platina ririts, and appears to an to combine many advantages not to hd 
obtain< d in Teeth of any other descri, tlon wo havejever seen or uaed. 

Ihere can be no possible danger of exponing rivit hea<fs or eodn in dn'shing, or fear of the teeth 
drawing away from their rivits, (a^ in ordinary pin teetli,) an the contrary, we believe that no 
more durable or simple fasteniog can be desired 'than these afford, presenting at the same time, so 
complete and accurate a finish, with so much less risk and labor in mounting. 

Below we give a cut, shoiriug the heel surface of some sections, and also an end view, the 
rubber forcing its way into the openings, and over the edges of the gum. inside and out, affords a 
perfectly solid foundation, and in fact becomes, as it were, a par of the tooth itself. 

M'e beliove they are good, and recommend them to the profession generally. o. t. b. 

Mbssrs. Rubbxcawb A: Stocktok :— Gentlemen—Having used your Teeth in my practice for the 

PM four years, and finding them superior to all others f in beduty^ natvrai appcamticeAnd durabilUffj 
hereby add my humble testimonial in their favor. Beepectftaily, 

Lentistown^ Pa. S. BELFORD. 

MB8SR8. RuBESCAiTB tc STOCKTON :->Gentl em en^Having used your Teetfi in my practice fof 
several years, I can conscientiously recommend them as being eqval, if not strperior, to any now 
made in the City of Philadelphia, or elsewhere. 

LambertvilU N. J. i. HAYHURST. 

MBSSBg. RuBBBCAXB & Stockto^t :— Gcnttemen^Harlng used your Teeth, lean with pleasure 
recommend them as a sttperior article. 

Philadelphia. J. M. GARRETSOK. 

The undersigned having used Teeth manufactured by RuBRxrANB & Stocktox, find that they 
have given entire salu/ae:to» to all patienta furnished with the same. 

Philadelphia. ISAAC GRIFFITH. 

MBSiSBB. Rdbbxcamb A: Btooctox : — Gents. — I have used your make of Teeth fur Rcvcral years, 
and they have given general satisfaction to my patients. I would recommend them to the Dentisis 
general! V. 

Burlington^ Iowa. U . B AILRT . 

ilBSSBS. RuBBXCAMB & Stocctox {—Gentlemen — ^Ihave used the Teeth of your manufacture for 
two years past, and believe them to be superior to all others^ they give perfect satisfnc'ion. 

Georgetown, Del. GEOKU£ SNOW. 

Mbssrs RrBBRCAiTB^ dc Stocktox : — ^Gents. — For the last two years I have been using your 
Teeth, and can safely say that [ have found them altto be as you have represented : givingnalvra/ 
expression, both in style aad shade^ and betttin^ admirably th'o severe test they are subjected to in 
Boldering. In a word, tkey stand thejire. and hole well in the mouth . 

CoehranvitU, Pa. ROBT. L. McCLELLAN. 

Mbbsbs. RuBBXCArtB dc Stocktgk : — Gent'emen — I have been using Teeth manufactured by you 
for some time past, aad thus far they have given entire satis/action. Yours, truly, 

Brid^eton, iV. J. JOSEPH 0. KIRBY. 

Messrs. Bubkhcaxs k. Stockton : — Gentlemen — Having used your Teeth in my practice for the 
past two years, and finding them superior to alt others in beauty s natural appearance and unequalled 
endurance under the blow>ptpe, I hereby cheerfully add my humble testimonial in their favor. 

Somers' Point, N, J. J. HAND. 

Having for the last three years used the Teeth manufactured by Rcbbncamb A; Stockton, I can 
apeak in the kightal terms of their strengtht beauty and adaptability \ their appearance in the mouth 
is natural and Itfe-like. 

Alexandria, Pa. / R. HEWITT. 

Mbssrb Rubbncahb k Stocktox : — Haring used for the last fire years, with entire satisfaction, 
jour make of Artificiid Teeth, I cheerfully recommend them to the profession, and believe they 
wmbine all the qualities required by the Dentist. 

MillvilU, N J. J. S. 8IMMBRMAN. 

MK88R8. Rdbbxcamb k. Stockton: — Gentlemen^^Having used your make of Teeth for the last 
•even or eight yearX) I can say that they are equal to any now nuk/e, and inferior to none. 

Philadelphia. Yours, truly, G L. NAOLE. 

M888RS. RcBBXCAMB ic Stocktox: — Pear Sirs— Having used y«nr Teeth ever since t ey have 
been in the market, it takes no strain of the Imagination to recommend them. They, like tk« 
manufacturers, are quite good looking, producing iu the most gruff countenance a smile of appror 
bation. JTtey stand fire and hammering: in fact, none more desirable can be had anywhere. 

BellefoHte, Pa. Very truly, JNO. D WINGATX. 

I have used Rcbsxcamb ic Stooktox'b Artificial Teeth for a sufficient time to test their strength 
•nd adapktbility ; they give «nfire satisfaction to myself and customers, are jwircA admired, partieoc 
larly by the Ladies, for their beauty and rustural appearanu in the month. I do earnestly recom- 
mend them to the Dental profession as a decidedly superior ewticle. 

Waynesburg, Pa. SAMUEL McCLXXS. 

Mbssrs. Rcbbncamb & Stockton :— Gentlemen— Alton t eight years since, I bought the ftrat 
Teeth offered for sale by Mr Rubbxcamb. After proper trial, and flhding in them every requisite 
of the profhssion, I have continued their eiclasive use te the present time, and with duided sa:is* 
faction te myself and patients. Respectfully, 

Philade&ia. C. 8. CORFIXLD. 

Having inserted a great number of Teeth maonfactured by Rcbbncamb k Btooxton, it glvM me 
pleasure te recommend them to all Dentists for their unsurpeus^ natureU and liferlike appeetremu, 
iMiog satisfied that they wiU stand the aetMVi qfjire as well, if not better j than etny I have ever used 
BBanufhctured by others. 

M^MMt Square J Pa, A43JW WAf . 
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W. A. DUFF £ CO. 

aoEAarvrAcsvAsms or 





No. 516 ARCH STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 



We invite the attention of Dentifjits and Dealers to our assortment of 
Artificial Teeth, believing them to equal any offered to the profession. 

We are prepared to furnish every variety of Plain and GrM Teetu for 
Gold and Silver Plate, and Rubber or Vulcanite Work, iDcluding 
Block and Single Teeth) fur Vulcanitej with 

iiiiiMiEAiio ri.i 

These Fins have really two distinct and well-formed heads, one in the 
tooth 5 preventing the possibility of their being drawn out, and one for 
insertion in the Rubber. Our upper central blocks have each five pins, 
and the lower central and side blocks each four; together, Fifty-ooc 
Double headed Pins in each full set, our machinery enabling as to finish 
them in this improved manner. 

We would also call the special attention of the profession to oar 

for Vulcanite Work. For strength and pcJouliar Adaptation to tie pur- 
pose intended, we believe them to be unsurpassed. 

DEiNTAL INSTRUMENTS, LATHES, VULCANIZERS, 

AUCHER^S IMPROVED DENTAL CHAIRS, 

Footstools, Spittoons, Trays, &c., &c., including the various arti- 
cles used by the profession. 



W. A. DUFF, 

I>R. J.J. GRIKFITII, D.D. S. 

J. W. WATT. 



W. A. DUPP & CO., 

BI6 Arch StiMt, PblU. 
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TO TEE FSOFESSIOV. 

In iflsuing the << Dental Times,'' we desire to make it of interest to 
the mass of practitioners. To this end we earnestly solicit from our 
professional friends, communications on any branch of our specialty. To 
those who hesitate because their limited time incapacitates them for 
writing long or elaborate articles, we would say, give us the facts and the 
method, and we will lay them before our readers so that all will under- 
stand and many bo instructed. 

Persons desiring to become subscribers, can do so by remitting the 
price of subscription, one dollar per annum, with name and address, to 
Dr. C. N. Peirce, 501 North Seventh street, Philadelphia. 

As we desire to keep a corrected list of the dentists in the United Statef%, 
our friends and subscribers will please notify us when changing their 
location. 



ALL OPERATIONS IN THl CLINICS OF THIS INSTITUTION ARE PERFORMED 
GRATUITOUSLY EOR THE BENEFIT OF THE POOR ONI.T. 



SESSION OF 1863-'64. 



OPERATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

Number of Patients visiting the CUnIc, 2202 

Number for whom the following operations were performed, 10S7 

Gold Fillings 607 

Tin do ......!.....!.... 6d0 

Temporary Fillings,....* 13 

Amalgam do ♦'> 

Treatment and Filling Pulp CaTities, 201 

Superficial Caries Remored, 15 

Remoral of SallTary Calculi, ^ *p 

Treatment of Periostitis, 07 

Do Alveolar Abscess, 24 

Do Inflammation of the Gums, _ S 

Do Partial Necrosis, 1) 

Do Diseased Antrum, ., ^ 2 

Do Irregularities, 15 

Do Necrosis of Superior Maxilla...... .._ 1 

Extraction of Teeth and Roots, 2112 

Total, V- 3'^:l3 

JAMES TRUMAN, Demoustraton 



MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT- 

125 Patient* were supplied with the following Artificial Dentures : 

Whole Sets of Teeth, 21 

Full Upper Sets, 42 

Full Lower Sets, 3 

Full Upper Set, Blocks, ............*. 1 

Do Continuous Gum Bets, > 

Partial Upper Bets, 00 

Do Lower Sots, S 

Obturators,* i 

Teeth Mounted on Metal Plates, 617 

Do Hard Rubber Base, 1130 * 

Whole Number of Gum Teetb, ., 671 

Do Plain Teeth, 970 

Do Teeth Mounted, 1C47 

EDWARD N. BAII<KY» A. M., Demonstrator. 

• These were made for soldiers hsTing lost their teeth and adjacent bones from gunshot wouuuk. 
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SESSION 1863-^64. 



R. H. SHOEMAKER, Philadelphia. 

ALEX. O'CALLAOHAN, Cuba. 

JOHN HINES Philadelphia. 

CHARLES BUCKLEY, Jr.,.,.. •» 

THOM.\S ROBSON, Jr.,.. *' 

WILLIAM A. NEWLAND,.... 

A. EMORY STREET, NewJerscy. 

GEO. J. UNDERWOOD, New York. 

JONAS M. KERN, PennBjWauia. 

J A. WOODWARD, Philadelphia. 

I. S. FOGO,D. D.8., 

EDWIN 0. BAXTER, Maine. 

J. W. RHONE, Pennsrlrama. 

A. S. REBER, " 

E. L PARRAMORE, Virginia. 

HORACE EXOS, Philadelphia. 

W3f. H. PAULLIN, «' 

J. 0. A. JOHNSON,...?. New Jersey. 

JOHN N. FARRAR, MasRachuaettB. 

.SIMEON H. GUILFORD, Pennsylranla 

ABRAM PRATT, " 

SIMON FRAU , Cuba. 

IIERNY COWIE, Michigan. 



FEDERICO COMAS, Cuba. 

MANUEL TRUJILLO, " 

n. C. ROCKWELL, New York. 

W. T. SHANNON, New Jeraey. 

J G. CAMP, PennBylTania 

J. W. VAN08TEN, .Philadelphia. 

J. B. R. WRIGOINS New Jersey. 

S. G. PERRY, New York. 

C. A. MILBANK, *« 

G. W. CALDWELL, Philadelphia 

JOHN N. CROUSB,'. Illinoia. 

P. PRETERRE, M. D., J^ew York. 

8. C. RICHARDSON, IllinoiB. 

J. B. SNOW, ^..Connecticut. 

J. D. WHITE, Jr., Philadelphia. 

GEORGE CLARK, Vermont. 

C.McORATH, Philadelphia 

EDW. LEFAIVRE...... ....Canada. 

THOS. E. OSMUN, M. D., Philadelphia 

N. B. WELDON, D. D. 8., Connecticut. 

HOWARD BA88ETT, Philadelphia 

U. B. KIRK, •* 



GRADUATES, 1863-'64. 



R. H. SHOEM.VKER, PennsylTanla, Alveolar Abscesa. 

ALEX. O'OALLAGHAN, Cuba Dental Carieaandlts Treatment. 

GEO. J. UNDERWOOD, New York, Orthodontia. 

EDWIN C. BAXTER, Maine Dental Perioatitis. 

ABRAM S. REBER, Pennsylrania, The Belationa of the Teeth to each other, and 

the Importance of these Relatione . 

HENRY COWIE, Michigan, Diseased Pulps and their Treatment. 

FEDERICO CO.MAS, ...Cuba, Mechanical Dentistry. 

MANUEL TRUJILLO, «' Carles. 

W. T, SHANNON, New Jersey, Exposed Pulpa. 

J.G.CAMP Pennsylrania, Neuralgia. 

J. W. VANOSTEN, " Dental Caries. 

G. W. CALDWELL, « The Arsenical Paste, 

S. C. RICHARDSON, Illinois, Why Superior Teeth Decay in greater pro- 
portion than Inferior. 

J B. SNOW, Connecticut, Cheap Mechanical Dentistry. 

(tEORGE CL.ARK, Vermont, Dental Caries. 

EDWARD LEFAIVRE, Canada, Dentistry in Canada. 

rUOS. E. OSMUN, H. D., Pennsylvania, Inflammation. 



H&sfic lEfAuic niim^ 

Patented Maroh 20, I860, and Sept. 4. 1864. 

Haaufactared bj the Proprietor and Patentee, Albanj, New York. 



This Material is ^illy conceded by Dentists skilled in its use, to be superior to 
any other but gold for filling teeth, while it can be successfully employed in many 
cases where gold cannot. Where economy is an object, it is undeniably the best 
filling we have. (For particulars in tuU, see Dr. Wood's Denial Circular, for May, 
1864.) 

AH Licenses to use the Material are Issued ttom this office, Albany, N. Y., 
and all take date from the date of the new Patent, Sept. 4, 1864. Terms: For 6 
years from that date, $8; for 10 years, $15; for 17 years, (full terra,) $26. Licenses 
for limited periods apply towards an extension, and for the full term, towards a 
Manufacturing License. 

Grants under the old patent extend for 14 years fVom the 20th of Marcb^l860, 
and may be applied towards a license under the new patent, for th« fbll term, or for 
10 years, upon payment for the residue of the time. 

Licenses are not issued for a less term than five years fVom the 4th of Sept., 
1864. But for a fee of $2 a Right may be had to use the material for trial for a 
limited period, not to exceed One Tear from that date. This will secure the refusal 
of a License, and can bo applied thereon, at any time within the year ; but it does 
not constitute the holder a Licekse, and he must pay the same fee and get a 
Receipt therefor upon the purchase of e7ery ingot or part of an ingot, until he 
■hall haye obtained a regular license. Receipts, endorsed by the Patentee, are 
furnished to authorized agents for this purpose, each being good for $2 towards 
a license, as abore. This proposition will be open only for the present year, after 
which regular Licenses will be required in all cases. 

Those who purchased in good faith under the conditions as heretofore adver- 
tised, and who wish ftirther trial, or desire to take out their licenses gradually, 
should at once aTaii Ifaemselres of these ready and easy terms. The time during 
which the use of the material was allowed without a license, expired, agreeable to 
public announcement, the first of Norember, 1864. The uainf^ of it since that 
date, without right or license, is an infringement on the Patent, and leaves no altema- 
live but prosecution, unless the parties secure their licenses before action is brought. 

Th> Plastic Mxtallio Filling is formed' into thin ingots about 1-20 of an 
inch in thickness, each weighing { of an ounce, ayoir., and stamped with the name 
of the Patentee and the dates of the patents. In yiew of the adoption of the 
license system, the old price has been maintained notwithstanding the greatly 
advanced rates of everything. But should specie reach above 200 with a prospect 
of permanency, the price will be advanced in proportion. 

Present Price or Material— To Licensees, $2 an ingot. To non-Licensees, 
$4 an ingot, or $8 for half an ingot, with a Right to Use it for trial not exceeding 
one year. Postage, 6 cents. 

Pluoobrs for Usinq the Filling, in sets of 8 and 12, steel handles, at $8 and 
$4.50 respectively. Postage 24 and 36 cents. Scrapers for finishing, (set of 8,) at 
the same rates. 

For Licenses, Material, fltc, address 

Dr. B. WOOD, Tentist, 

Albany, New York. 

K. B. — The Profession are warned against purchasing of unauthorized parties, 
thus becoming equally liable with them. The names of agents will be duly 
announced; but any one not provided with Receipts endorsed by the Patentee, or 
offering to sell material difl!*erent from the above terms or without the proper patent 
stamp, may be known as unauthorised. For list of agents, see the Dental Circular 
and Examiner for Jonuaiy, 1866. 



B.W. ABOHBR'S 

IMPROVED DENTAL CHAIR. 



Patented September 4, 1860. 
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SUTTON & RAYNOR, 

No. 748 Broadway, New ITork, 

MANUFACTURERS OF AMD DEALERS IN 

EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

DiiTim' HiTimiii 

ALSO, 

Importers of and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 

PLATINA PLATE AND WIRE. 



T?0 JDESl^T-XSTPS. 

THE CHEAPEST DENTAL DEPOT IN THE CITY 

or ALL imros, 

FORCEPS, PLUGGERS, SCALERS, EXCAVATORS, BURRS, 

CHAIRS, SPITTOONS, LATHES, 

Together with a (General Aasortment of all kinds of 

DENTAL INSTRUMENTS, MATERIALS, &C. 

WHOLSSALB ASD BETAIL, AT 

JOHN* KLEIN'S 

No. 22 Nortli Eighth St, PhHadelphia. 

N. B. — One price, and all goods warranted as represented. Cash 
orders promptly filled. 

NEALL, McCURDY & NEALL, 

snooxseoBs to 

lUmFACniBEU OF FDICILJIIN TBITH 

AND 

DENTISTS' MATERIALS. 



534 Arch St., south-east comer of Sixth, 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 



ORUM A ARMSTRONG, 

NO. 520 A-ROH STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, 
VAinrrAOTUBXBS or thb 

Most Improved Gum Sections and Plain Teeth, 

FOR XHB •\rXTIiaA.N-IXE B^A.SS. 

ALSO, 

GUM & PLAIN TEETH FOft PLATE WORK, 

With all other Articles nted in DentUtry. 

CHARLES ABBEY A SONS, 

MANUPACTUBERS OF 

DENTISTS' FINE GOLD AND TIN FOIL, 

PHII.AD£]:.PHIA. 

The attention of Dentists is invited to oar FIHE OOLD FOII^^ which is 
prepared nnder our constant personal supervision. Our Nos. are 4, 5, 6| 8 
and 10. 

We are also manufactniing an ADHESITE FUSE GOI^D FOIL, 
Nos. 4, 5 and 6. 

ALIi our Gold FoU is manufactured from ABSOLVTELT PURE 
OOIjD^ prepared expressly for the purpose, with great care, bj ourselves. 

DENTISTS' REFINED TIN FOIL CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

Address CHARLES ABBEY & SONS, 

FbUndelpUiu 



HORATIO C. KERN, 



MAKUVAOTUBBB Off 



SURGICU&DEIITUIIISTRDMEIITMilEUC. 



The subscriber would again remind the profession that he still continues 
to manufacture all kinds of Instruments, Dental Files, &o. 

From the flattering testimonials he has received, (of which a few are 
appended,) of the superior quality of his Instruments and Files, he feels 
confidence in his ability to produce an article fully equal to any made. 

Assiduous attention to the details of the business, (with an experience 
of thirty years,) has enabled him to make many improvements in the 
adaptation to the specific purpose ; and, as the success of an operation 
depends, in some degree, on the adaptation of the instruments to the par* 
ticular character of the operation, it needs no argument to convince those 
wishing to procure instruments, of the importance of purchasing the manu- 
facture of those of long and well established reputation. Any orders ten- 
dered him will be promptly attended to. Illustrated catalogues will be 
furnished on application. 

HORATIO G. KERN, 
No. 25 North Sixth Street, PhUadelphia. 



501 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia^ June Sfh^ 18G3. 
H. G. Kern — Dear Sir — The excavators which you handed me some 
days since I have had in constant use, and take great pleasure in stating 
that I believe them to be a superior article, both in their ability to retain a 
sharp cutting edge, and withstand the force essential to the operation. 
Yours, &c. C. N. Peircb, D. D. S. 

Mb. H. G. Kern — Dear Sir — ^The excavators recently manufactured 
by you have been used with the utmost satisfaction. I can give them an 
unqualified recommendation. Yours, respectfully, 

June 26th, 1863. Geo. T. Barker, D. D. S. 

Mr* H. G. Kern — Dear Sir — The last excavators obtained from you 
are of a very superior quality* I can recommend them as being equal te 
any I have ever used. T. L. Buokinqham, D. D. 8. 

June 25h, 1868. 



XjTT T H JEl lEt ' S 

aBiMiiiTi/ iw WH iTif iiime. 

Thifl invaluable preparation is now nsed by, and meets the approbadon 
of intelligent and experienced Dentists in every State in the Union as 
being the only Self-hardening filling known that will retain its integrity 
and metallic color, without turning black and discoloring the teeth, and as 
being in all respects unequalled as a substitute for Gold, in cases where the 
latter is inadmissible, on account either of the great extent of the decay, 
the extreme tenderness of the tooth, the difficulty of access to the cavity, 
or from motives of economy. 

Paekaires containing 1 oz., ... $8«(M> 

Do. do. 6 dwts.y . . - l.OO 

Sent, post paid, on receipt of money. For Circular enclose return 
postage. Address 

H. GILES LUTHER. Dentist, 

84 East Twenty-second Street, 

NEW YORK. 




A substitute for Amalgam in filling badly decayed teeth ; and used 
for resetting Pivot Teeth in badly decayed roots j also for filling over 
Sensitive Dentine to destroy sensibility, and as a non-conductor of 
heat, and for many other Dental Purposes. 

For sale by all dealers in Denial Materials and by the undersigned. 

One-fourth ounce packages, with directions, sent by mail free of post- 
age, on receipt of $1. 

C. H. ROBERTS, M. D., 

POUGHKEEP8IE, N. Y. 

BLOCK TEETH AND VX7LCANITE. 



I would respeotfally inform the Bbbtal PBOFSSSioir tbftt my Laboratory haf boea 
REMOVED TO lOO NORTH TENTH STREET, wbere, after haviog mMie 
oonslderable improTementa in my style of earring and enamels, with assistants also, I am 
now enabled to ezeonte all orders with promptness and despatch. 

Dentists wishing ta try Yoloanite Base, can haye a few cases made at a redoeed price. 

WM. R HALL, 

100 Korth Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 



A. JONES, 

JSfo. 724 BROAD'WAT, N. T. 



WHILB THANKING THE 



DENTAL PROFESSION 

For the very liberal patronage they have extended to him for the last 
twenty-fiye years, begs leave to say, that he still continues his business 
as usual at the above number, where may be found 

All Articles in the Dental Line, 

Of his own, and other manufacturers, of the most 



AND 



At the Most Favorable Prices. 

All orders from abroad will be punctually and thoroughly attended to. 
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TO TEE FBOFESSIOir. 

In iflsiiing the << Dental Times/' we desire to make it of interest to 
the mass of practitioners. To this end we earnestly solicit from oar 
professional friends, communications on any branch of our specialty. To 
those who hesitate because their limited time incapacitates them for 
writing long or elaborate articles, we would say, give us the facts and the 
method, and we will lay them before our readers so that all will under- 
stand and many be instructed. 

Persons desiring to become subscribers, can do so by remitting the 
price of subscription, one dollar per annum ^ with name and address, to 
Dr. C. N. Peirce, 501 North Seventh street, Philadelphia. 

As we desire to keep a corrected list of the dentists in the United States, 
our friends and subscribers will please notify us when changing their 
location. 



»MossTfiif OM' mmm. 



ALL OPEBATIONS IN THE CLINICS OP THIS INSTITUTION ABB PERFORMED 
GBATUITOITSLT 70B THE BXNSVIT OV THB POOR ONIiT. 

SESSION OF 1863-'64. 

OPERATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

Number of Patlenti yisltlng the Clinic, 2202 

Number for whom the following operations were performed, 1G87 

Gold FilUnga, ^ 607 

Tin do 690 

Temporary Fillinga,....^ lo 

Amalgam do <* 

Treatment and Filling Pulp CaTities, 201 

Superficial Carief Bemored, 1') 

BemoTal of Baliyary Calculi,. „ ^/i 

Treatment of PerioBtitls, „ 37 

Do Alveolar Abscess, 24 

Do Inflammation of the Gums, - 5 

Do Partial NecroBis, lo 

Do Diseased Antrumi ^ 2 

Do Irregularities, 15 

Do Necrosis of Superior Maxilla, I 

Extraction of Teeth and Boots, ^ 211i 

Total, V - SS-"? 

JAMES TRUMAN, Demonstrator. 



MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 

125 Patients wen supplied with the following Artificial Dentures : 

Whole Sets of Teeth, ~ 21 

Full Upper Sets, 4*J 

Full Lower Sets, »„ 3 

Full Upper Set, Blocks, '. 1 

Do Continuous Gum Sets,... , 

Partial Upper Sets, Oo 

Do Lower Sets, ^ s 

Obturators,* « ~ 5 

Teeth Mounted on Metal Plates 617 

Do Hard Bubber Base, 1130 * 

Whole Number of Oum Teeth, (371 

Do Plain Teeth, 970 

Do Teeth Mounted, 1C47 

EDWARD N. BAir.£Y, A. M«, Demonstrator. 

* These were made for soldiers haying lost their teeth and a<!Uaoent bones from gunshot wounlK. 



W. A. OUFF & CO. 




No. 516 ARCH STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 



We invite the attention of Dentists and Dealers to our assortment of 
Artificial Teeth, believing them to equal any offered to the profession. 

We are prepared to furnish every variety of Plain and Gum Teeth for 
Gold and Silver Plate, and Rubber or Vulcanite Work, includhig 
Block and Single Teeth, for Vulcanite, with 

iiiiLE-iiiiifD rms. 

These Pins have really two distinct and well-formed heads, one in the 
tooth, preventing the possibility of their being drawn out, and one for 
insertion in the Rubber. Our upper central blocks have each five pins, 
and the lower central and side blocks each four; together, Fiftj-one 
Double-headed Pins in each full set, our machinery enabling us to finish 
them in this improved manner. 

We would also call the special attention of the profession to our 

for Vulcanite Work. For strength and peculiar adaptation to tJie pur- 
pose intended, we believe them to be unsurpassed. 

DENTAL INSTRUMENTS, LATHES, VULCANIZERS, 

ARCHER'S IMPROVJb.U DENTAL CHAIRS, 

Footstools, Spittoons, Trays, &c., &c., including the variona arti- 
cles used by the profession. 



W. ▲ DUPF, 

Dk. J. J. GRIFFITH, D. D. 8. 



1 



W. A. DUPP ft CO., 

616 Arch Street, Plilla« 
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PHILADELPHIA. 





PRICE S!M..OO A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 



CON"TE3SrTS. 



PAOB 



Diieatet of the Maxillary Sinus, bj George T. Barker, D. D. S.. • 1^5 

Amalgam Fillings, by H. A. Robinson, 148 

The Steam Qange in Vulcanizing, by A. Lawrence, M^ 

Ninth Annual Commencement of the FennsylTania College of Dental Surgery, 

by James Truman, D. D. S., 161 

A Little Thing, by C. A. Milbanls, D. D. S., 1«* 

Amalgam, by A. T. Johnson, --..----- 16S 

Professional Education, by T. L. Buckingham, D. D. S.^ - - - - 1^^ 

Caoutchouc, by E. Wildman, M. D-, D. D. S., Itt8 

To Strengthen ModeU for Vulcanite Work, by Israel Williams, - - - 169 

A Case of Alveolar Abscess, by S. C. Richards n, D. D. S., - - - 170 

Cement for Plaster Casts, by Alexander- O^CMlkgti^o^. D. D. S., - - 1 70 

Editorial, - . . - - . - * - 171 

PubUshera' Notice, ' *^Lk* " - - - 172 

TO TEE PBOFESSIOir. 

In issuing the '^Dbntal Timfp,'^ we desire to make it of interest to 
the mass of practitioners. To this end we earnestly solicit from oor 
professional friends, communications on any brauch of our specialty. To 
those who hesitate becaut$e their limited time incapacitates them for 
writing long or elaborate articles, we would say, give us the facts and the 
method, and we will lay them before our readers so that all will under- 
stand and many be instructed. 

Persons desiring to become subscribers, can do bo by remitting tbe 
price of subscription, one dollar per annum^ with name and address, to 
Dr. T« L. Buckingham, 243 North Ninth street, Philadelphia. 

As we desire to keep a corrected list of the dentists in the United States, 
oar friends and subscribers will please notify us when changing their 
location. 



ALL OPSEATIONS IN THX CLINICS OF THIS INSTITUTION ABB PERFORMBD 
aiLLTUITOUSLT fOB THX BBNIIIT 01 THB POOR OHI«T. 



SESSION OF 1864-'65. 



OPERATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

Namb«r of Patients vWtlng tke Clinic, 'iWO 

Nnmb«y for whom the following operatlooi were performed, ^ 1487 

Gold FilUngi, 627 

Ttn do «« 

Wood»»MeUl, 9 

HiU»» Stopping, 14 

Amalgam, , 12 

Treatment and Filling Pulp Cavitlefl, 176 

Saperfldal Cariei Bemoved, 6 

RomoTal of Salirary Calculi, 57 

Treatment of PeriosUtia, 28 

Do Alveolar Absceei, 10 

Do Inflammation of the Gums, 5 

Do Partial Necroaie, - 15 

Do Irregularities, „ 10 

PiTot Teeth Inserted, 2 

Extraction of Teeth and Boots, - 2010 

Total, « 5677 

JAMES TRUMAN, Demonstrator. 



MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 

154 PatimU were supplied with tfu foUowtHg Artificial Dentures : 

Whole Sets of Teeth, 31 

FaU Upper Sets, 48 

FttU Lower SeU, 2 

Pall Upper Set, Blocks, 1 

Partial Upper Sets, 76 

Do Lower Sets, 4 

Obturators,* 2 

Teeth Mounted on Metal Plates 628 

Do Hard Rubber Base, 1481 

Whole Number of Gum Teeth, 902 

Do Plain Teeth, HOT 

Do Teeth Mounted, 2009 

J. M. BAR8TOW, Demonstrator. 

* These were made for soldiers harlng lost their teeth and a^'acent bones from gunshot wounds. 



HIITTH AHHUAL BEEBIOU, 1864-'65. 



ROBERT J AS. ADAMS, JJewTork. 

BENJAMIN J. BING, Maryland. 

SAMUEL A. BRBCHER, Misaoari. 

HENRY BLAKENEY, New York. 

HOWARD BA8SETT, New Jeraey. 

JOSE BERTRAM, Cuba. 

GASPER A. BBTANCOURT^.... " 

JOHN R. BUCKINGHAM, PcnnsyWania. 

EDWIN C. BAXl£R, D D.S.,. Maine. 

J. WESLEY CLEMSOX, PenniyWanla. 

AUGUST CULMAN,M. D., Bavaria. 

P. M. CHRISTIE, Pe&nflylranU 

FREDERICK K. CROSBY^ Connecticut. 

EDWIN T. DARBY, New York. 

X. S. DAVENPORT, " 

HORACE SNOS,. PenneyWanU 

MICHRLB FICHERA, Sicily. 

SIMON FRAU, Cuba. 

JOHN N. FARRAR, Maa«achueetts. 

ENOCH S. FOGG, Pennsylvania. 

JOHN FRASIER Maryland. 

SIMEON H. GUILFORD, PenneyWanU. 

JESSE C. GREEN, •• 

CANBY HATHAWAY,. «« 

JAMES A. JOHNSON, New Jersey. 

JONAS Y. KERN, Pennsylrania. 

DANIEL J. LiLLY, New York. 

WM. R. LINEA WEAVER, Pennsylrania. 

JOHN LYNAM, M. D., Ireland. 



C. B. McGRATH, PennsyWa 

FRANCIS MIGNOTTE Cuba. 

CHARLES A. MILBANK, New York. 

WM A. NEWLAND,Ja, PenniylTanks. 

P. PRETKRRE, M. D., New York. 

JAMES PARSONS, WIscohbIb. 

ABRAM PRATT, PrnnsyWania. 

S. G. PERRY,. New York. 

JARED A. PERKINS, Ma«8»ebne«t*», 

JAMES R. ROSEY PennsyWania. 

THOMAS ROBINSON, Delaware. 

THOMAS R0B80N, Je., PennayWante- 

H. C. ROCKWELL, New York. 

H. P. ROBERTS, imnols. 

H. C. REGISTER, Maryland. 

A. EMOUY STREET, New JerMj. 

JOHN SHELDON, New York. 

C. S. STOCKTON , New Jereey. 

WILLIAM SMEDLEY PennsyWanaa. 

GEORGE B. SANFORD, New York. 

WM. H. 8CH0LL, Pennsylvania. 

WM. H. TRUEMAN. " 

A. P. TOMPKINS, " 

J. J. VANDERFORD, MaryUnd. 

CARLOS DKL VILLAR, Cuba. 

AUGUSTIN DB VARONA,... " 

J. A WOODWARD. Pennsylrania. 

J. B. R. WRIGGINS ~ New Jersey 



GRADUATES, i864-'65. 



GASPER A. BET AN COURT, ....Cuba,.. Filling Puln CarUiesand Roots of Teetlfe. 

SAMUEL A. BEECHER, Missouri Sulphuric Etber. 

HOWARD BASSETT New Jersey, Diseases Incident to First Dentition. 

BENJAMIN J. BING, Maryland, Dentistry, a Science. 

J. WESLEY CLEM80N, Pennsylrania, Predisposing CauBes to DenUl Cariea. 

AUGUST CULMAN, M. D., Baratia, Neuralgia of the Trigeminus. 

EDWIN T. DABBY, New York, Dentistry, a Proft-ssion. 

HORACE ENOS, Pennsylrania, Vulcanised Rubber. 

SIMON FRAU Cuba, Etber. 

MICHBLK FICHERA, Sicily, Filling Teeth. 

T. N. FARRAR, Massachusetts, Intermitteot and Hysterical Neuralgia. 

SIMON GUILFORD, Pennsylrania, Vascularity of Dentine. 

JAMES O. A. JOHNSON, New Jersey, Extraciion of Teeth. 

JOHN LYMAN. M. D., Ireland MiliUry Dentistry. 

0. A. MILBANK, New York, Diseases Attending First Dentitioa. 

CHAS. B. McGRATH, Pennsylrania, Hysteria. 

WM. A. NEWLAND, '* Fractures of the Teeth. 

ABRAM PR'TT, '* Odontology. 

fi. G. FERRY, New York, InflammHtion. 

P. PRETERI E, M. D., " Development of Teeth 

J\RED A PERKINS, Massachusetts, Cause of Denttl Caries. 

THOS. ROBINSON, Delaware, Irregularities of the Permanent Teeth. 

THOMAS ROBSON. Ja., Pennsylrania, Rubber. 

HEWLETT. C. ROCKWELL, New York, Nitrous Oxide. 

A. EMORY STREET New Jerser, Entire Artificial Dentures. 

W. H. 8CH0LL Pennsylvania, Indurated Rubber. 

GEO. B. SANFORD, New York, Teeth and their Diseases. 

J. B. B. WRJGOKNS, New Jersey Caries of the Teeth. 

J. A. WOODWARD, Pennsylrania, Trtatment of Exposed Dental Pulp. 



f&&ST!€ MST&S.IK f!ll.lifi« 

Patented Maroh 20, 1860, and Sept. 4, 1864. 

Manafactured hj th« Proprietor and Patontee, Albanj, New Tork. 



This Material is fully conceded by Dentists skilled in its use, to be 
superior to any other but gold for filling teeth, while it can be success- 
fully employed in many cases where gold cannot. 

All Licenses to use the Material are issued from this office, Albany, 
N. Y., and all take date from the date of the new patent, Sept. 4, 1864. 
TcRHS : For 6 years from that date, f 8 ; for 10 years, $15 ; for 17 years, 
(toU term,) $25. Licenses for limited periods apply in part payment 
towards an extension. 

Those who desire longer trial prior to procuring a license, can have 
the right of use until the 4th of September, 1865, upon the conditions 
advertised in the " Denial Circular and Examiner*^ for January, 1865. 

Price of material, in present currency, $4 an ingot, of | ounce weight, 
(or $2 in specie.) 

A reduction made upon material after procuring a regular license. 

For full particulars in regard to terms, &c., see advertisement in the 
January number of the Denial Circular and Examiner^ a copy of which 
will be sent on application. 

Pluoqers for Using the Filling, in sets of 8 and 12, steel handles, 
at $3 and $4.50, respectively. Postage, 24 and 86 cents. With silver 
ftnd German silver bulbs and points, from $6 to $20 a set, according to 
style and material. 

A patent on these instruments was granted February 28, 1865. 

For Licenses, Material, &c., Address 

Dr. B. WOOD, Dentist, 

Albany, New York. 



THE DENTAL CIRCULAR AND EXASIINER 

» PVB&XBBBB QtTAB.TXI&&ir, 

AT ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 

The January number will be sent to any one requesting a copy for 
examination. Address as aboYe. 



B. \tr. AHOBBR'S 

IMPROVED DENTAL CHAIR. 



Patented September 4, 1860. 
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SUTTON & RAYNOR, 

No. 748 Broadway, New York, 

MANUFACTURERS OF AND DBALERB IN 

EVERY DJESCRIPTION OF 

iiinnr nitiiiiu. 

ALSO, 

Importers of and Wholesale and Retail Dealers In 

PLATINA PLATE AND WIRE. 



THE CHEAPEST DENTAL DEPOT IN THE CITY 

rOB THS 
or ALL K1HD«, 

FORCEPS, PLUGGER8, SCALERS, EXCAVATORS, BURRS, 
CHAffiS, SPITTOONS, LATHES, 

Together with a General Assortment of all kinds of 

DENTAL INSTRUMENTS, MATERIALS, &C. 

WHOLESALE AED RETAIL, AT 

JOHN KLEIN'S 

No. 22 Nortli Eighth St, Philadelphia. 

N. B. — One price, and all goods warranted as represented. Cast 
orders promptly filled. 



NEALL, McCURDY & NEALL, 

SUOCBSSORS TO 

HJlMFACTIIlllS OF POBCBLAIN TEETH 

AND 

DENTISTS' MATERIALS. 



d34 Arch St., south-east comer of Sixth, 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 



ORUM & ARMSTRONa, 

NO. 520 j^RCEC STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

KANnFAOTUBIBS OV THB 

Most Improved Gum Sections and Plain Teeth, 

FOR TUB "VTJX.OA.l^IXE B.A^SE. 
ALSO, 

GUM & PLAIN TEETH FOR PLATE WORK, 

Uriih all other Articles used in Dentliitry. 

CHARLES ABBEY & SONS. 

MAJJUFACTURERS OP 

DENTISTS' FINE GOLD AND TIN FOIL, 

XTOS. 888 Sc 830 £>£2.A^R SXREET, 
PHII.ADBI.PHIA. 

The attention of DentisU is invited to our FINE GOIiD POIL, vhich it 
prepared under our constant personal supervision. Our Kos. are 4, 5, 6, 8 
and 10. 

We are also manufacturing an ADHE9ITE FINE GOLD FOIIj, 
Nos. 4, 5 and 6. 

ALL our Gold Foil is manufactured from ABSOLUTELY PURE 
CUILD^ prepared expressly for the purpose, with great care, b/ ourselves. 

DENTISTS' REFINED TIN FOIL CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

Address CHARLES ABBEY & SONS, 

PhUadelplila. 
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The subscriber would again remind the profession that he still continues 
to manufacture all kinds of Instruments, Dental Files, &o. 

From the flattering testimonials he has received, (of which a few are 
appended,) of the superior quality of his Instruments and Files, he feels 
confidence in his ability to produce an article fully equal to any made. 

Assiduous attention to the details of the business, (with an experience 
of thirty years,) has enabled him to make many improvements in the 
adaptation to the specific purpose ; and, as the success of an operation 
depends, in some degree, on the adaptation of the instruments to the par^ 
ticular character of the operation, it needs no argument to convince those 
wishing to procure instruments, of the importance of purchasing the manu- 
facture of those of long and well established reputation. Any orders ten- 
dered him will be promptly attended to. Illustrated catalogues will be 
furnished on application. 

HORATIO G. KERN, 
No. 25 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 



501 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia^ June 8M, 186S. 
II. G. Kern — Dear Sir — The excavators which you handed me some 
days since I have had in constant use, and take great pleasure in stating 
that I believe them to be a superior article, both in their ability to retain a 
sharp cutting edge, and withstand the force essential to the operation. 
Yours, &c. C. N. Peirce, D. D. S. 

Mr. H. G. Kern — Decn- Sir — ^The excavators recently manufactured 
by you have been used with the utmost satisfaction. I can give them an 
unqualified recommendation. Yours, respectfully, 

June 26th, 1868. Geo. T. Barker, D. D, S. 

Mr. H. G. Kern — Dear Sir — The last excavators obtained from you 
are of a very superior quality. I can recommend them as being equal te 
any I have ever used. T. L. Buobunqham, P. J). 8. 

June 25h, 186S. 



ORUM & ARMSTRONG, 
•v. 



^ ^RjQJH STREET-- 

Thifl InyaluaDie preparation ia now uJ^ .».'-*,,.» - . • — * ma 

of iotelligent and experienced Dentists in every State in the Union aa 
being the onlj Self-hardening filling known that will retain its integrity 
and metallic color, without turning black and discoloring the teeth, and as 
being in all respects unequalled as a substitute for Gold, in cases where the 
latter is inadmissible, on account either of the great extent of the decay, 
the extreme tenderness of the tooth, the difficulty of access to the cavity, 
or from motives of economy. 

Packages containing 1 oz., ... tS.OO 

Do. do. 6 dwts, ... l.OO 

Sent, post paid, on receipt of money. For Circular enclose returo 
postage. Address 

H. aiLES LUTHER, Dentist, 

84 East Twenty-second Street. 

NEW TORK. 




MflflCIIli 



A substitute for Amalgam in filling badly decayed teeth ; and used 
for resetting Pivot Teeth in badly decayed roots ; also for filling over 
Sensitive Dentine to destroy sensibility, and as a non-conductor of 
heat, and for many other Dental Purposes. 

For sale by all dealers in Dental Materials and by the undersigned. 

One-fourth ounce packages, with directions, sent by mail free of post* 
age, on receipt of 91* 

O. H. ROBBRTS, M. D., 

POUGHKEEP8IE, N. Y. 

BLOCK TEETH AND VULOANITR 



I would respeotfttlly inform the Dkmtal PBorKssxoir that my Laboratory hai be«n 
RBMOVED TO lOO NORTH TENTH STRBBT, where, after haring made 
oonslderable improTements in my style of earring and enamelSi with aaristante also, I mm 
now enabled to ezeoate all orders with promptness and despateh. 

Dentists wishing to try Yolcanite Base, can hare a few cases made at a rednoed prioa. 

WM. R HALI., 

100 North Tenth Stnei, Philadelpliia. 



[rrom th« «' Dental TfuMi," Aprils 1864 ] 

VmCAVITK TESTH.-.We dosire to etM att-ntioD to the n«w kind of Te-th for Vuloinite Bmt, 
■iMiufiu:tQr«d by Rcbsnoamb it hTOCKTON. The {mprovetneot coniiistB in the method o( faBtening 
without the uae of pietioa rirlta. nod nppeam to nt to combine maoj advantages not to he 
•btain d in Tevth of any other deecri tion we have ever nevn or used. 

Ihere can he no posMiblo damier of exporiag rlvit hcadii or end* in Bn^^blng, or fear of the teeth 
Amiring away from thi-lr rWits. (a« in ordinary pin teeth,) on th» contrary, w* heliere that no 
morp durahle or aimple r«iiif uiug ciin he desired than thene afford, presenting at the same timCi so 
eompleke i»nd secorate a fluish. w^th so much less risk and labnr in mountiDg. 

Below we give a cut. showing the heel surface of some sections, and also an end view, the 
rvhher forcing its whv int«i the openings, and over the edges of the i^m. inside and out, affords a 
perfectly solid foundation, snd in fact becom»>s, as it wprf , a par of the tooth itself. 

We heU«)ve they are good, and recommend them to the profifseion generally O. T. a. 

Mcssaa. Robksioams 6t Stocktom :—Oentleroen— Having used your Teeth in my practice for the 
past four years, and Hiiding them guvetior to ail otkers, in btavty, fiatvrai appearance taxd dttrabiiUfy 
I hereby ada ti y humble lesUmoniat in their favor. Bespectfully, 

Lemist0um, Pa. 8. BBLffOIID. 

Mmsbb. RuBSMOAva & SrocBTOir :— QentIemen>~Bavtng used your Teeth in my practice far 
several years. I can conscientiously recommend them as being syaai, ifnoi sHptriorj to any now 
made in the Ciiy of Philadelphia, or elsewhere. 

LmmbtrtvilU X.J, J. HAYHUR8T. 

HBasBD. KoBEiiOAiiB ic STOCKTON :*'€leatlemen>*HaviBg ussd youT Teeth, lean with pleasure 
recommend them as a itnmiof aftiet§, 

FkUaddpkia. J. M. OARRETSON. 

The undersigned having used Teeth manufactured by Rubbvcamb k Stockton, find that they 
have given tniirt t-aiU/acLion to all patients furnished with the same. 

Fhilaaeiphia ISAAC GRIFFITH. 

Mbb^bb. Robbxcamb Jk. Stocktox : — Qents. — I have used your make of Teeth for several years, 
and thvy have given gtnerat tati^aetion to my patients. I would recommend them to the Dentists 
generally. 

Burlington^ Jowa. H , B A I L£T . 

Mbsbks. Robbnoamb it Stocktoh :— Oentlemen— I have used the Teeth of your manufacture for 
two years past and believe them to be tuperior to ail others^ they give per/ea sathfaeion . 

Gmr,(etown, Dtt. GICUKOS SNOW. 

Mbbsbb Robbmcamb Jk. Stocktok : — Qents.— For the last two years I have been using yonr 
Teeth, and csn safely say that I have found them all to be as you have rrpreseoted : giviug natural 
oxprtiU'Umy both in «ry/«'and tbath. and boofint admirably the severe test they are subjected to in 
soldering, lu a word, Uuy stand tktjirty and look well in tk* mouth. 

OtehruntfilU, Pa. ROBT L. MoCLELLAN. 

Mbbskii. Rdbbnoamb a Stocktom :~Oent'emeii— .1 have been using Teeth manufactured hy you 
for some time pnst, and thus liar ihey have given tniire tatisfaaion. Yours, truly, 

Bridnttnt, N J. ^06k.m KIRBY. 

M BSBBS. Rdbbkc%iib A Stooktok : — Gentlemen— Having used your Teeth in my practice for the 
past two years, and Unding them snprrier to all (O/ur* in btaulff^ natural ari-taranf and vnequalUd 
mduratte* umier the blow-pipe, I hereby cheerfully add my humble testimonial in their favor. 

Somerx* Point, A'. J. J UAND. 

Having for the last three years used the Teeth manufactured by Rubbxcamb & Stocktux I can 
speak iu the highfut terms of their sirengtA, btatU'g and adaptability ; their appearance in the mouth 
is natorttl nnd ii/e-lik*. 

AUxandria, Pa, 1 R. HEWITT. 

MBBSRtt RuBBNCAMB hi Stooktox :— Having used for the last Ave years, with entire f a' i:tf action, 
your make of Art! Jcial Teeth. I cheerfully recommend them to the profession, and beleve they 
tombing ail the Qualities required by the Dentist. 

MiUvitU, N J. J. 8. 8IMMERMAN. 

Mbimsbb. BcbbxcambA Stocktok :— Gentlemen — Having used your make of Teeth for the last 
seven or eight years, I can say thjkfc they are etival to any now made^ and inferior fo ntme. 

Phi/aileiphia Yours, truly, G L. NAGLB. 

llBesRS. Rdbbnoamb Sc Stooktox: — ^Dear Sirs— Having used your TeMh ever ^ioee t ey have 
been iu the market, it takes no strain of the iinagiuation to recommend tiiem (hey, like the 
manufacturfTS, are quite g«>od looking, producing iu the mofrt grutf cuunteuauco a Hwile of appro-' 
hati<in Thoy stand nre and hammtrme \ in fact, none nn»re desirable can be ho/l a$tytrh»re. 

BelUfonie, Pa. Tery truly, iSO D v«l.\GATE. 

I have used Rubbnoamb ft Stooktox'b Artificial Teeth for a sufficient time to test their ji'rcHgfA 
BDd ailnpiabitiiy \ they give entire totisfaction to myself and customers, are mi^eh adm»reii. partlco* 
larly by the Ladles, fur their beauty and naturcU appearanu in the muuih. I do earuestiy reoonK 
mend them to the Dental prufession aa a duidedly superior articie, 

Waynesbtrg^P: SAMUEL McCLKKS. 

MBSttaa. RoBBBOAMB k, tiTOOKTOK :— Gentlemen— About eight years sluce. I bought the first 
Todth offered lor sule by Mr hUBBXOAiiB. After proper trial, and finding iu them eoery r^iuisite 
of the profession, i have continued their exclusive use to the present time, and with dn.9'ded touts' 
fmstion to my»eU and patieteia. Beapectfully , 

rhiladetpkia. C. 8 OORflELD. 

Having inserted a great number of Teeth manufactured by RubbxOamb & Stocktox. it gives me 

Slaaeure to recommend them to all Dentists for their unsurpassed natuml and ti/n-like appmianeo, 
eing saiistied that they will stmtd the nttxon ^ffire as well^ if not beuer, than any I hare tcer used 
manufactured by others. 
Ktnnett Square, Pa. ALUKN WAY. 
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W. A. DUTF & CO. 
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No. 516 ARCH STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 



Wc itirite the attenlbn of Beotiata and Dealerirto our assortment of 
Artificial Teeth, believing them to equal any offered to the profession. 

We are prepared to furnish every variety of Plain and Gl'M Teeth for 
Gold and Silveb Plate, and Rubber or Vulcanite Work, including 
Block and Single Teeth, for Vulcanite, with 

IlillLE-liElliEi pent; 

These Pins have really two distinct and well-formed heads, one In the 
tooth, preventing the possibility of their being dfawn out, and one for 
insertion in the Rubber. Our upper cehtral blocks have each five pins, 
and the lower central and side blocks -each four ; together, Fifty-onc 
Double-headed Pins in each foil set, our machinery enabling uf to finish 
them in this improved manner. 

We would also call the special attention of the profession to our 

for Vulcanite Work. For strength and peculiar adaptation to the pur- 
pose intended, we believe them to be unsurpassed. 

DENTAL INSTKUMENTS, LATHES, VULCANIZERS, 

ARUHER^S IMPROVED DENTAL CHAIRS, 

FooTBTOOLS, Spittoons, Trays, &c., &c., including the various arti- 
cles used by the profession. 



W. A DUFF, 

Dh. J. J. URIFKITH, D. D. 8. 
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W. A. DUPP & CO., 

Sie Areb street, PlUla. 
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